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INTRODUCTION. 



Dr. von Dollinger's Fables about the Popes in t!te 
Middle Ages"^ was published more than ten years 
ago ; the fruit, as the author says, of preparatory 
studies upon a larger work, the general History of the 
Papacy. The growing importance of all subjects 
bearing upon the development of the papal system, 
and the high reputation of Dr. Dollinger as a theolo- 
gian and as the leader of the so-called Old Catholic 
party in Germany, led to its translation last year in 
England by Mr. Alfred Plummer, a Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and a pupil and personal 
friend of the author. In the present edition that 
translation is retained, here and there, revised from a 
comparison with the original. •Mr. Plummer added ' 
the Appendices B to F, and also wrote a long and 
interesting Introduction to the English edition, giving 
a general review of the main topics of the work. This 

1 Die Fapst-Fabcla dea Hittelattcn. Bio Beitrag mr Eircheo- 
irescbkhM toq Joh. Jo*. Ign. t. DiilliDger. ZweiU nnveruiulerta 
Auflago. Utincbcn, 1683. Litenruch-aitJatucbe Austalt dei J. 0- 
CotU' fchen Bachhandliiiig. 
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has been left out, in part to make room for another , 
valual^e essay of Dr. Dollinger. We are, however, 
indebted to Mr. Plummer's Introduction for many- 
facts about Dr. Dollinger*s life and writings. The 
paragraphs in brackets are by the English translator, 
excepting those signed with the initials of the Ameri- 
can editor. 

The essay of Dr. Dollinger, translated for this 
American edition, is on The Prophetic Spirit and the 
PropJiecies of the Christian Era, ^ It was published 
last year in the new series of von Raumer's Histor- 
iscfies Taschenbtich, It is an attractive subject, treated 
with great learning and ability; and not the less 
interesting because of its silent bearing upon the 
questions and complications of the hour, especially 
the relation of the Italian Papacy to European 
Christendom. For now, as well as throughout 
mediaeval times, it may be said, in a broad general 
view, that Latins and Germans, Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, Ultramontanes and Cismontanes, the South and 
the North, the Papacy and the Empire, are arrayed 
against each other, and that the destiny of Con- 
tinental Europe hangs, as it has for fifteen hundred 

1 Dor WeissagnngfBglauba und das Prophetenthum in der christ- 
liuhen Zeit : In the Hittoritchet Ta9ehenbuehf begriindet von Friedrich 
von Raumer, hcrausg. von W. H. Riehl. Fiinfte Folga. Erater 
. Johrgang. Leipzig : F. A. Brockbaus, 1871. 
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years, upon the results of this conflict. Besides this, 
however, the topic itself, as here treated, is one of 
profound interest in its psycholc^ical, as well as in its 
historical and religious connections. Such a historic 
review shows that man must look before as well as 
after; he must remember the past and also strive 
to anticipate the future, — especially in the great joints 
and crises of events. Belief in Providence, as well as 
faith in Scripture, prompts men of deep thought and 
feeling to ascend some mount of vision, whence 
they may perchance descry the shadows of coming 
events. Nowhere has this profound theme been 
treated in so full and compressed a manner as in Dr. 
Dollinger's admirable summary. 

All of the dissertations of the present volume are 
important to a correct understanding of medixval 
times, and, indirectly, to a just appreciation of those 
medixval tendencies and institutions which still 
survive, and instinctively contend against reformation 
and progress. They are likewise valuable as indicating 
the process tlirough which their distinguished author 
has passed in coming to his present position. History 
rather than dogma has brought him to oppose the 
decrees of the Vatican Council. He has examined 
and sifted the records, and found that the very tradi- 
tion of the Church disproves the present pretentions 
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of the Papacy. In his eloquent inaugural address last 
year, as Rector of the University of Munich, he 
declared that the Ultramontanists, unsuccessful in 
their warfare against science, are now striving to falsify 
history. In a recent lecture he is reputed to have 
said, that " the Papacy is based upon an audacious 
falsification of history. A forgery in its very outset, 
it has, during the long years of its existence, had a 
pernicious influence upon Church and State alike" 
The historic records must be altered, if the Papacy is 
to be upheld. And this is one reason why Roman 
Catholics all over the world arc now contending for 
the ecclesiastical control of popular education. They 
want their own text-books in history as well as their 
own catechisms. 

Dr. John Joseph Ignatius von Dollinger celebrated 
his seventy-third birth day on the 28th of February 
last ; the celebration was in the Museum Hall of 
Munich, in connection with the fifth lecture of his 
recent course on the Reunion of Christendom. He 
was born at Wiirzburg in 1799, ordained as priest in 
1822, and in 1826 he became professor of theology in 
the new University of Munich. The same year he 
published his earliest work, Tlie Doctrine of the Eu- 
charist in the first three Centuries, The first two 
volumes of his Church History came out from 1833 to 
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1835 ; from 1836 to 1843, he published a Compendium 
oftfu History of the Church to the Reformation. The 
English translation of his Church History is " an un- 
skilful combination of these two." In 1838 he brought 
O'Jt a work on Moliammeds Religion, its Development 
and Influence. Between 1848 and 1851 appeared his 
three volumes on Tlu Reformation, its Internal De- 
velopment and Effects within the Sphere of t/ie Luther- 
an Confession (Ratlsbon).; he had previously written, 
as far back as 1828, a History of tlu Reformation, 
which formed the third volume of Hortig's Ecclesias- 
tical History. All of these works show great research, 
and ever-increasing largeness of view. He confessed 
to Mr, Plummer that his History of the Reformai.on 
was " a one-sided book written with the definite object 
of disproving the theory that the German reformers 
revived pure Apostolic Christianity in the presbytery." 
The whole of the third bulky volume is in fact de- 
voted to an examination and refutation of the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone. 

In the University he meanwhile read lectures on 
the Philosophy of Religion, Canon Law, Symbolism, 
Patristics, and for a time on Dogmatic Theology. He 
also published several occasional pieces : — The Reli- 
gion of Shakespeare ; Tlie Introduction of Christianity 
among tlie Germans ; A Commentary on Dante's Para- 
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discy accompanied with the designs of Cornelius ; 
Mixed Marriages (1838); T/te English Tractarians ; 
yohnHiiss; The Albigeiiscs ; T/ie Duty and Law of the 
Church toward those who die in other Communions (on 
the ^occasion of the death of the Queen Dowager of 
Bavaria, 1842) ; Error ^ Doubt and Truths 1845, being 
an address to the students of the University ; a speech 
on The Freedom of t/ie Church, 1849, before the 
Catholic Union of Germany ; Martin Luther, a Sketch, 
1852. He superintended an edition of his colleague 
Mohler's minor. writings. For several years he was 
the editor of the Historisch-politische Blatter (for which 
however he did not write much), an able periodical 
devoted to the interests of the Catholic reactionary 
party in Southern Germany. 

Dr. Dollinger has also taken a prominent part in 
the political movements of his times. He represented 
the University in the Bavarian Chamber from 1845 
to 1847 > several of his speeches have been published. ^ 
In 1847 '^^ w*^s deprived of his professorship, and 
consequently of his seat in the Chamber, where the 
ministers who had been raised to power by Lola 
Monte^ dreaded his eloquence and character. Having 

1 Drei Reden, gehalten auf dem baycriachcn Landtage, 1846. 
1. Die Kirchlichcn Antriige des Rt;ichrathC8. 2. Die Protestan- 
tischeu Beach werdcn. 3. Die Judenfrage, 
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been elected a deputy to the National Parliament in 
1 848, he spoke and wrote with great effect in favor of 
reli^ous liberty j and the definition of the relation 
between Church and State, which was passed at Franc- 
fort, and afterwards nominally adopted both at 
Vienna and Berlin, is satd to have been his work. ^ In 
1849 he was restored to his professorship and also to 
his seat in the Chamber, which last he resigned two 
years later, to devote himself entirely to his literary 
labors. 

He took part in the controversy excited by the 
discovery of the Phiiosophumena, 185 1 {at first 
ascribed to Origen, but probably the work of Hippo- 
lytus) by the publication in 1853 of his Hifipolytus 
and Callistus; or, tht Roman Church in the first half 
of the Third Century ^ reviewing the writings of Bunsen, 
Baur, Wordsworth and Gieseler, and showing himself 
their equal in leamii^ and skill and power of historic 
combination. His Paganism and Judaism, translated 
into English by the Rev. N. Darnell under the title 
of The Gentile and the Jevn, is a very learned and able 
introduction to the general history of the Christian 
Church. In i860 appeared The First Age of Chris- 
tianity and the Church, translated by Rev. H. N. 
Oxenham ; and the next year The Church and the 

I Ut. Plnmmei'i Introdndioo, pp. xi., sU. 
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Churches^ translated by Mr. W. B. Maccabe — ^which 
more than any of his previous volumes made his name 
familiar in England and this country. His inaugural 
address, 1867, when first chosen Rector of the Uni- 
versity, was on Tfie Universities as they Were and Are; 
it was published in an enlarged form (p. 58). It 
gives an excellent account of the rise, growth and 
present state of the university system in Europe ; 
though it hardly does full justice to the provisions for 
higher education in Great Britain and this country. 

His recent course is well known. The letters on 
Rome and the Council^ by Janus, were doubtless in- 
spired by him, though said to be written by Professor 
Huber ; the famous letters of Quirinus, chiefly from 
Rome, are of a kindred character. DoUinger's De- 
clarations about the decree of Infallibility, his reply 
to the sentence of excommunication by the Arch- 
bishop of Munich, his speech at the Old Catholic 
Congress in Munich, his Inaugural Address when 
recently called for the second time to be Rector of 
the University, his recent lectures at Munich on the 
Reunion of Christendom, especially the one on Luther, 
and that on the past attempts to frame schemes fbr 
uniting the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
Churches — these publications have followed in rapid 
succession^ and their fame has gone abroad into all 
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lands. They would be well worth gathering into 
another volume. He is said, by Mr. Plummer, to 
intend continuing his treatise on Prophecies, etc., by 
an essay on " Dante as a Prophet," in both senses of 
the word, i. e., as a great and inspired teacher, and 
as a seer, or foreteller of future events ; aspects of the 
great medieval poet which have hitherto been com- 
paratively lost sight of. He is also engaged on a work 
treating of the " Constitution and Internal Government 
of the Church." 

Many of the Old Catholics are hardly satisfied 
with Dr. Zollinger's present position, thinking it to be 
indefinite and untenable. But, in all great changes, 
untenable positions must be taken up for a time ; 
some persons, some Churches, may remain in them for 
a long time ; a vital and growing movement will soon 
pass beyond them. And we ought rather to rejoice 
that " the Nestor of the German Catholic theology " 
(as the able Canonist von Schulte, of Prague, calls Dr. 
Dbllinger) has advanced so far, than blame him for not 
yet being a thorough Protestant. In his successive 
recent publications his tone is becoming firmer and 
clearer. In his last course of lectures he speaks of 
Luther as he has never done before ; " The mind and 
heart of the Germans were in Luther's hands as the 
lyre in the hands of the musician. Did he not give 
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to his nation more than any other man in Christian 
times ever gave to a nation, — slanguage, books for all, 
the Bible, church Jiymns ? Others were stam- 
mering, he spoke ; he alone it is who has impressed 
the ineffaceable stamp of his genius, not only upon 
the German language, but also upon the German mind. 
And even those Germans who detest him from the 
depths of their souls as the mighty, heretic and 
seducer of the nation, are forced to speak in his words 
and think with his thoughts." In his fifth lecture he 
discourses about the Papacy thus : " The opinion 
[that the Pope is Antichrist] has not been formed 
without the guilt of Rome. When the popes again 
and again encouraged religious wars, when they 
recommended and demanded the bloody extirpation 
of all who believed otherwise than themselves, when 
even in the seventeenth century men were executed 
at Rome itself on account of their Protestantism — the 
people could hardly fail to believe that the Papacy 
must be the Woman, of whom John says that she 
was drunken with the blood of saints, and the Man of 
Sin, of whom Paul prophesied as coming with lying 
wonders, and exalting himself above all that is called 
God, in that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God." (2 Thess. ii., 3, 4.) 
He may not adopt this "popular" view, but he thinks 
it natural enough. 
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Dr. Dollinger bides his time. He moves cautiously 
yet firmly. And who can tell what a few months may 
bring forth ? It may be that in Southern Germany, 
a National German Catholic Church will yet be found 
necessary by the government, to prevent the newly 
shaped Vatican decree of Infallibility from overriding 
the old and ever- reserved rights and relative 
independence of the nations. For that decree claims 
for the Papacy, not only omniscience in all that man 
can know about faith and morals, but also the right to 
make its decisions directly binding on every Roman 
Catbolic conscience, without appeal, and against any 
and every other earthly power. 

In a recent conversation with an American citizen 
of high standing, Dr. Dollinger is reported to have 
said to him : " Do you in the United States compre- 
hend what that doctrine (Papal Infallibility) involves ? 
It imposes upon those who accept it the solemn 
obligation to violate civil law, to set themselves up in 
opposition to the ordinances of your Government 
whenever the Pope shall pronounce his infallible 
judgment against any one of those ordinances upon 
moral or religious grounds. In a word, it is the 

assumption of power on the part of the Pope to 

* 

proclaim a higher law, which, according to the dogma, 
his children must obey, though such obedience 
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involves treason to the State, and the overthrow of 
your Government." 

Sooner than many people suspect, we may begin to 
feel the effects of this new dogma in a new policy on 
the part of Roman Catholics. This must be so if the 
Decree is faithfully applied. Revision of many of our 
laws as to education, ecclesiastical property, and the 
amenability of the priesthood to civil tribunals, may 
soon be demanded. This portends serious disturb- 
ances in our political and religious life. We may soon 
have to face the question, whether the canon law or 
the civil law is to be the law of the land. — H. B. S, 




AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

The present publication is the fruit of a course of 
reading and study which I undertook with a view to 
a more considerable work, intended to embrace the 
history of the Papacy. It seemed to me, however, 
that the results of my researches, which are here 
given to the public, formed to some extent as a con- 
nected whole, because all these fables and inventions 
— however different may have been the occasions 
which gave them birth, and however intentional or 
unintentional may have been their production — have, 
nevertheless, had at times a marked influence on the 
whole aspect of the Middle Ages, on the history and 
poetry of the time, on its theology, and its juris- 
prudence. For this reason I may, perhaps, venture 
to hope that not only theologians and ecclesiastical 
historians, but lovers and students of mediaeval 
history and mediaeval literature in general, will find 
this book not altogether devoid of interest 

J. V. DoLLINGER. 
MiTNiOH, May 24th, 1863. 
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PART L 
MEDIAEVAL FABLES ABOUT THE POPES. 



I. POPE JOAN. 

The subject of Pope Joan has not yet lost the interest 
which belongs to it as a fact in the province of his- 
torical criticism. The literature respecting her reaches 
down to the very latest times. As recently as 1843 
and 1845 two works on this question appeared 
from the pens of two Dutch scholars ; the one by 
Professor Kist,* to prove the existence of Pope Joan, 
tlie other, a very voluminous one, by Professor 
Wensin^ of Warmond, to disprove Ktst's position. 
In Italy Blanch I -Giovini wrote a book oa the 
subject in the same year, 1845, without being aware 
of the works of the two Dutch writers. In Germany 
no one — at any rate of those who know anything of 

I lA Woman in the Ohatr <^ B. PtUr. Another edition of this hu 
lalclr kppeftTcd ; GtKenloh, 1B66. Frofeuor Kiat thinka that Pop* 
Jowi w*a possiblj the widow of Leo IV.] 

[Kiiif H Ernnj wan flrat ptibltshed fn the IfeiaiandKh Anh^fvcor 
Ktrluiiikt OtKkudtnU, iii, iT. Seu Oitiitlcr'* Churtk llaCory, 
Ni-w York edition, vol. ii, pp. 30-1, — a long note, •utniniiig up bU 
the data in th« CMC H.B.S.] 
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history — ^will easily be induced to entertain a serious 
belief in the existence of the female pope. To do so, 
one must do violence to every principle of historical 
criticism. But with the banishment of the subject to 
the realm of fable all has not yet been completely 
accomplished. The riddle — ^how this strange myth 
originated — remains still to be solved. 

Nothing but the insufficiency and ill-success of all 
previous attempts at an explanation can account for 
it that a man like Luden, in his History of t)u German 
People} does all he can to make the reality of the 
well-known myth at any rate probable. ** It is in- 
" conceivable," says he, " how it could ever enter into 
" any man's head to invent such a foolish, insane 
" falsehood. He must either have invented his lie 
" out of sheer wantonness in order to scoff at the 
" papacy, or he must have intended to gain some 
" other object by means of it. But of all the dozens 
*' of writers who mention Pope Joan and her mishap, 
*' there is not a single one who can be called an 
" enemy of the papacy. They are clergy, monks, 
" guileless people, who notice this phenomenon in the 
" same dry way in which they mention other things, 
" that seem to them to be strange, wonderful, 
" laudable, abominable, or in any way worth men- 

1 OeschiehU des deuUchm VolkeSj vi., 613-517. 
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* tioning." "And it cannot be imagined," says Luden 
further on, " what object could seem to any one to 
" be attainable by means of such a falsehood. More- 
" over, it is inconceivable how people in general 
" could have believed in the story, and.that without 
" the slightest doubt, for nearly 500 years from the 
" eleventh century onwards, if it had not been true." 

It is here to be noted that Luden make the myth of 
Pope Joan 3 matter of general belief from the eleventh 
century onwards. It would be very much nearer the 
truth to say that it did not find general belief till 
the middle of the fourteenth century. The author, 
however, of the article on Pope Joan in the Nouvelte 
Biograpliie GfyiA-ale, published at Paris by Dr. Hofer, 
as lately as 1858, goes much further.^ "This belief 
prevailed in the christian world from the ninth century 
to the Renaissance." And to crown it all, Hase thinks 
it, at any rate, credible that the Church, not content 
with creating facts, annihilated them, also, whenever 
tiie knowledge of them seemed critical for the already 
tottering papacy.' According to Hase and Kist, 
then, we must state the matter thus: that soon after 
the year 855 an edict issued from Rome to this effect : 
** Let 00 one presume to say a word about the fact of 
" a female pope," for at that time Rome did not feel 

t ToL n*!, p. S6S. ' I KimhengfeUtUei 1. Anfl. i. 313. 
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her position to be as yet very secure. About tlicf 
middle of the thirteenth century, however, a counter 
order issued from the same place: "Henceforth it 
** is lawful to discuss history ; we now consider our 
"position safe, and can venture to let the narrative 
" appear in historical works." 

The judgment of Kurtz is, at any rate, more sober 
and free from prejudice.* " The evidence before us," 
he says, " forbids us to assign to the myth any histo- 
" rical value whatever. We must, however, (quite 
** apart from the falsification of the acts, which, in 
*' some cases^ is manifest, in others is a matter of 
" suspicion,) characterize the myth as a riddle, which 
" criticism has as yet not solved, and probably never 
" wilir 

That the riddle has not yet been solved, that all 
attempts at explanation which have been made up to 
the present time, must be held to have miscarried, 
is true enough ; that a solution which may satisfy the 
historian is, nevertheless, possible, it will be the object 
of the following pages to show. 

Let us first glance for a moment at the explana- 
tions which have been set forth up to this time. 
Baronius considers the myth to be a satire on John 

1 Haikihuch der KirchengueMchU^ 1856, ii. Band, 1. Abtheilung g. 
225. 
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VIII., "ob mmlam ejus animi facilitatem et mollitu- 
dinem." qualities which he exhibited more especially 
in the affair of Photius. Others, Aventine to b^in 
with, and after him Heumann and Schrockh, prefer to 
teckon the supposed satire as one on the period 
' of female rule in Rome, the reign of Theodora and 
Marozia under certain popes, some of whom were 
called JoJin ; in which case, however, it would have to 
be iransrerred from the middle of the ninth century to 
the tenth. The opinion published by the Jesuit 
Secrhi in Rome, that it is a calumny originating with 
the Greeks, namely with Photius, is eqally inadmissi- 
ble. The first Greek who mentions the circumstance 
is the monk Barlaam in the fourteenth century. Pagi's 
assertion also, which Eckhart supports, that the myth 
was an invention of the Waldenses, is pure imagina- 
tion. The myth evidently originated in Rome XxX, 
end the first to give it circulation were not the 
Waldenses, but their most deadly enemies — ^the 
Dominicans and Minorites. ' 

I^eo Allatius thought that a false prophetess called 
Thiota, in the ninth century, gave occasion to this 
myth. The explanation invented by Leibnitz^ is also 
a forced attempt to meet the exigencies of the case. 

1 FlofM tpam in Tumulim Papiun, ap. Scheid, Biblioth. Hi& 
Ooctdng., p. 367. 
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There might very well, he thinks, have been a fordgn 
bisfiop (pontifex i. e. episcopus), really a woman in dis- 
guise, who gave birth to a child during a procession 
at Rome, and thus gave occasion to the story. 

Blasco and Henke supposed that the myth about 
the female pope was a satirical allegory on the origin 
and circulation of the false decretals of Isidore. This 
interpretation, however, is entirely at variance with 
the genius of that century, an age in which men had 
no sense for satirical all^ories ; and then too it 
refutes itself, for the story of Pope Joan originated at 
a time when no one doubted the genuineness of the 
false decretals of Isidore. Nevertheless^ Gfrorer has 
lately taken up this idea, and worked it out in a still 
more artificial manner.^ " The whole force of the 
fable," he says, " resides in these two points, that the 
" woman was a native of Mayence, and that she came 
" from Greece (Athens), and ascended the papal chair. 
" In the first particular I recc^nise a condemnation 
" directed against the canons of the pseudo-Isidore, in 
" the second an allegorical censure of the alliance 
" which Leo IV. wished to make with the Byzan- 
" tines. . . It is said that in the later days of Leo IV. 
" the papal power in Mayence and Greece was abused, 
•' or to make use of a metaphor, of which the Italians 

1 ^irehen^etekiehUf m., iii., 978. 
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" are very fond in such cases, was at that time 
"prostituted" Side by side with this explanation, 
which can scarcely fail to provoke a smile from any 
one who is acquainted with the Middle Ages, stands 
the extraordinary circumstance, that there is no 
authority whatever for this intention of Leo IV. to 
compromise himself more than was right with the 
Byzantines. It is purely an hypothesis of Gfrorer's. 
But the myth about Pope Joan, as thus interpreted, 
is in turn made to do further service as a proof of the 
correctness of this hypothesis, as well as for his 
assumption that the false decretals originated in 
Mayence. 

In short, all the attempts at explanation, which 
have hitherto been made, split on this rock — that the 
myth had its origin in a much later age ; when the 
remembrance of the events and circumstances of the 
ninth and tenth centuries had long ago faded away, 
or at most existed only in the case of individual 
scholars, and, therefore, could not form_nuterial for 
the construction of a myth. That is to say, I believe, 
that I can without difficulty produce convincing 
evidence, that the myth about the female-pope, though 
it may possibly have had somewhat earlier circula- 
tion in the mouth of the people, was not definitively 
put into writing before the middle of the thirteenth 
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century. This evidence could not have been given 
with anything like certainty before the present time. 
For it is only during the last forty^ years that all 
the stores of mediaeval manuscripts in the whole of 
Europe have been hunted through with a care such as 
was never known before. Every library corner has 
been searched, and an astounding quantity of his- 
torical documents, hitherto unknown (what a mass of 
new material exists in the Pertz collection alone, for 
in^ance!), has been brought to light. Nevertheless, 
not a single notice of the myth about Pope Joan has 
been discovered, which is earlier than the close, or, at 
the very most, the middle of the thirteenth century. 
We can now say quite positively, that in the collected 
literature, whether western or Byzantine, of the four 
centuries between 850 and 1250, there is not the 
faintest reference to the circumstance of a female 
pope. 

For a long time it was supposed that the myth, 
though certainly not to be found in any author of the 
ninth or tenth century, appeared as already in ex- 
istence in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Marianus 
Scotus^ is said to have been the first to mention the 

1 [This was written in 1863] 

2 [Born, probably in Ireland, about 1028 ; died at Mayonce, 1086, 
not to be confounded with Mariannn, the Franciscan, a Floreniino 
writer of the tiftcenth century. In 1056 Marianus Scotus entered the 
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female pope, and he certainly does mention her in the 
text as given by Pistorius, Now, however, that the 
text in the great Pertz collection has been edited by 
Waitz' according to the most ancient manuscripts, 
the fact has come to light, that Marianus knew 
nothing whatever of Pope Joan. In his cape, as in 
the case of so many other authors, the short mention 
of the female pope has been interpolated at a later 
period. In the chronicle of Sigebert of Gemblours, 
and the supplements of the monks of Orcamp i^Auc- 
tarium Ursicampinutn), the notice of the papess is 
wanting in all original manuscripts. She was first 
inserted by the first editor in the year 1513.^ Kurtz 

■bbey of S. HortlD Kt Cologne ; In 1069 h« morcd to the ftbbej of 
FoItU, uid thence in 1089 to H&xcnca. He pawed for the moit 
learned maa of hia age, being % mathematician and theologian aa 
welt aa historian. Hii Chrmueoa UnivtniUe ia based on Cassiodoma, . 
angmi'nted fmm Enseblui and Bede^ and the chronicles of Hildea- 
b«im and Wtlnbarg, and extendi down to the jeu 1083 ; publinhed 
a^aale bj H6roId, 1E59.] 

I M9H»mM'.a Qtmum. Hit. viU, S60. [v. 661. vi, 340, 4T0.] 
1 " In nutlo quem Qoveiimua Bigebcrti codice occnrrit locnl 
" fiimofus de Johanna papiiisa, quem hoc loco editio princepa ez< 
•■ bibet," Mrs the latest editor, BctbinBDi], >p. Pertx, viii., 340. Com- 
pare the TemsTk; p. 4T0, where Bethmsan Htjs decisively, "nemo 
" igitnr rertat (at iDtctpolater of Uie pasvage) nisi primus editor, 
" sive is Antonins Snfiu faeril, slvo Henricus Stepbanus." It Is a 
mistake when Kurt* elsewhere (p. 328 ) sars with regard to Sigebert 
and Marianns : " The oldest «ditot« would scaicelf bare added th« 
" passages In question out of their own heads ; and therefore it is 
" probable that the passages were purpoeel)' omitted In the codices 
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has lately appealed again to the supposed evidence of 
Otto of Freysingen.1 In the list of the popes, con- 
tinued down to the year 15 13, which is printed with 
his historical work,^ Pope John VII. (in the year 705) 
is marked as a woman, without one single word of 
explanation. And in the edition of the Pantheon^ as 
given by Pistorius, we find in the list of the popes 
these words, " the Papess Johanna is not reckoned." 
Meanwhile a close investigation of the oldest and 
best manuscripts of Gottfried's Pantheon and of Otto's 
chronicle have brought it to light, that originally 
neither the word "foemina" was placed in Otto's 
chronicle against the name of John VI I^ nor the gloss 
" Johanna Papissa non numeratur " in the Pantheon 

«* which they had before them." There are no sigoR whaterer of 
anything being int<?ntionalIy omitted or cfiactxi ; in many of the 
mannscriptR, on the other hand, there are many mgns of subsequent 
insertions and additions in the margin. [Sigebert was bom about 
1030, and died 1112. His chronicle extends from 381, whero Eusc- 
bius ended, to 1113.] 

1 Kirchengetchichte^ ii., 226 

2 [Otto, Bishop of Ffcysingcn, went with his brother, Conrad III., 
on his crusade to the Holy Land, resuming his ditxjese on his return. 
Hi; dioii in September 1158, having hold the see twi^nty years. His 
chronicle in seven l)ook8 extends down to 1146. The first four books 
are a mere compilation from Orosius, Euhebius, Isidc^re, li.;de, &c. ; 
the last three are of great value. He also wrote, two books De Gesiii 
FridciicL I, ^Enobarb; which come down to the yoar 1157.J 
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between Leo IV. and Benedict III. ; both of which 
insertions are given in the printed editions.* 

In the chronicle of Otto the addition to the name 
of John VII. is manifestly the work of a later copyist 
or reader, who inserted the word quite at random, 
because he was bound to have a female John some- 
where among the popes. The fact that this John 
comes as early as the year 705 was the less likely to 
puzzle him, because the list of popes in this chronicle 
does not give the dates.' 

The first who really took up the myth is the 
author of a chronicle, to which Stephen de Bourbon 
appeals without giving any more exact quota- 

1 [That coofiuloii prcTailed ia Rome of the lists of the popca 
pr«citclr Kt ttaU point ii thown \if an annnliiil, who apparently 
wrote in Halberatadt 8S4 : " Benedictus papa, ut quidam volunt, 
" hoc anno factna eit, ct poat hunc Paulot (I), post unin Btephaniu 
" per aoaoe qnataor nediase iaveniiiatar." — BaimaDn, PoUlik dtr 
Paptu, 1-, p, 361, note.] 

3 la the good origiiial maamcripta of the Pantheon io the rojal 
libraij at Unnich the addition shout Popu Joan U wanting. These 
are : — Cod. Lat. 43 (from Hartmann Schedel's cotlcctioD > f. 1 18, b. 
Cod. Windbci^. 37, or Cod. Lnt. S2,237, f. 1B9 b. Similarly in the 
otd<wt maniiKcripta of the chroniolc of Otto in the lliinirh library 
tbu a'lilitiun to the name of John VII. doi-K not appear. TI»'ho ara 
C<h1. Wwhi-nstcph. 61, or T^t. Zl,»ei, whioh In of about the •nme 
date. Coll. Frisinn- 177, or Lat, 0,517, Cod. Schtftiom. Lat. l',1.4, 
in wliii'h.thi! lint of popua mmea to an cud with Iludrian IV., and 
th^nfuru ie alao of tha nuui dalu. 
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tion.* That is to say, Stephen, a French Dominican, 
born towards the close of the twelfth century, died in 
the year 1261, in his work on the Seven Gifts of the 
Holy Spirit.^ which was written just about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, makes the first mention of 
Pope Joan, whom he asserts he has discovered in 
a chronicle. Now seeing that he refers with exactness 
to all the sources from which he has gathered together 
the collection of passages which contribute to his 

1 [He merely Rays] "dicitur in chronicis.'* He means no more 
than one chronicle ; Chronica is constantly used in the plural as a 
title. Otherwise Stephen would naturally have added " variis" or 
"pluribus." 

2 It has never been printed. The whole, or portions of it, exist 
in the French libraries, one portion of it in the Munich library. 
Echard was the first to cite it at great length in his work, SancU 
Thomm Summa Suo Auctori Vindicata^ Paris, 1708 ; and again in tho 
Seriptoret Ordinii Pradicatorum^ pt. i. 

[The passage from St<;phen de 13ourbon as cited by Gieselcr 
(ii. 31) from Quetif and Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Pradicatorum, 
i. 367, reads : Accidit autem, mirabilis andacia, imo insana, circa 
ann. Dom MC. [CM?] ut dicitur in chronicis. Quaedam mulier 
literata, et m arte nondi (notandi 7) edocta, adsunto virili habitu, et 
virum sefingens, Tcnit Komam, et tam industria, quam lit<>ratura 
accepta, facta est notarius curiae, post diaboloprocurante cardinal is, 
post*^a PajMi. Hacc impraegnata cum ascenderet peperit. Quod 
cum novisset Romana justitia, ligatis pedibus ejus ad pedes equi 
distractiv est extra uibem, et ad dimidiam leucam h populo lapidata, 
et .ubi fuit mortun, ibi fuit sepulta, et super lapidem super ea 
positum scriptus est versiculus : " Parce pat<;r patrum papi.^ae 
cdere purtura." The same story appears in an enlarged form in 
Martini Poh)ni (f 1278), Chron., and here the passage is perhaps 
gcuulae, although it is also wanting in several MSS. H. B. 8.] 
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practical homiletic object, we can, at least with great 
probability, show from what chronicle he has obtain- 
ed this mention of Pope Joan. Among chroniclers he 
names Eusebius, Jerome, Bede, Odo, Hugo of St 
Victor, the " Roman Cardinal," and John de Mailly, 
a Dominican. We may set aside all but the two last- 
The " Roman Cardinal" (or Cardinal Romanus (?) — 
there were several of this name, but none of them 
wrote a chronicle) is probably none other than the 
author of the Historta MUccUa, or continuation of 
Eutropius, whom the Dominican, Tolomeo of Lucca, 
also quotes later on among his authorities as Faulus 
Diaconus Cardinalis ;' but he cannot be distinguished 
with certainty. It remains then that the lost, or as 
yet undiscovered, chronicle of the Dominican Jean de 
Mailly,' who, moreover, must have been a con- 
temporary of Stephen, is the only source to which 
the latter can have been indebted for his account of 
Pope Joan. And Jean de Mailly, we, may be 
tolerably certain, got it from popular report. 

We can, therefore, consider it as established — that 
not until the year 1240 or 1250, was the myth about 
the woman-pope put into writing and transferred to 
works of history. Several decades more passed, 

I Cf. Qutlif et Echard Seriptoret Ordtnii Prudicalonim, i. G44. 
1 On him BM tlie HiUiiin lUUnan d* ta Franc4, stUI., 533. 
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however, before it came actually into circulation and 
became really wide-spread. The chronicle of Jean de 
Mailly seems to have remained in obscurity, for no 
one, with the exception of his brother Dominican, 
Stephen, notices it ; and even Stephen's lai^ge work — 
great as was its value, especially to preachers^ on 
account of the quantity of examples which it contain- 
ed, was not possessed by very many, as is proved 
by the scarcity of existing manuscripts of it. The 
Speculum MoraUy which bears the name of Vincent of 
Bcauvais, was the chief cause of this. For this work ap- 
propriated most of the examples and instances given by 
Stephen, but was superior to Stephen's books both in 
convenience of arrangement and fulness of matter, 
and eclipsed it so completely, that the narrative 
about Pope Joan, in the form in which it appears 
in Stephen's work, is to be found nowhere else. 

The chronicle of Martinus Polonus has been the 
principal means of giving circulation to the myth. 
This book, which gives a synchronistic history of the 
popes and emperors in the form of a dry, mechanical, 
and utterly uncritical collection of biographical notes, 
exercised a most extraordinary influence on the 
chroniclers and historians from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century onwards, especially on their ways 
of thinking in tlie latter part of the Middle Ages. 
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Wattenbach's' statement, that Martinus Polonus 
became almost the exclusive historical instructor of 
the catholic world, is not an exaggeration. Of no 
other historical book is there such an inexhaustible 
number of manuscripts in existence as of this. All 
volumes of the Arcktv fiir deutsche GeschUktskunde 
show this. And indeed the book was held in estima- 
tion in almost all countries alike, was translated into 
all languages, was continued over and over again, 
and still more frequently copied by later chroniclers. 
That the effect of such a book, utterly unhistorical 
and stuffed with fables, was to the last d^ree mis- 
chievous, so that (as Wattenbach says) the careful, 
thorough, and critical investigation of the history 
of the early Middle Ages, prosecuted with so much 
real during the twelfth century, was completely 
choked, or nearly so, by Martin's chronicle, cannot 
be denied. 

The position of the author could not fail to win for 
his history of the popes an amount of authority such 
as no other similar writing obtained. Troppau was 
his birth-place, the Dominican order his profession. 
He was for a long time the chaplain and penitentiary 
of the popes ; as such lived naturally at the papal 
court, followed, everywhere, the Curia, which was 
I DtutteUanii OtMrlkiektiqiulUn, i. 416. 
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then constantly on the move, and died [A.D. 1278] as 
archbishop designate of Gnesen. His book, thereuxpe^ 
was considered to a certain extent to be the official 
history of the popes, issuing from the Curia itselL 
And hence people accepted the history of Pope Joan 
also, which they found in Martinus Folonus, all the 
more readily and unsuspectingly. The form in which 
he gives the myth became the prevailing one ; and 
most authors have contented themselves with copy* 
ing the passage from his chronicle word for word. 
Nevertheless, Martin himself, as can be proved, knew 
nothing about Pope Joan, or, at any rate, said 
nothing about her. Not until several years fifter his 
death did attempts begin to be made to insert the 
myth into his book. It is no doubt correct that 
Martin himself prepared a second and later edition of 
his work, which reaches down to Nicolas III., 1277, 
while the first edition only goes down to Clement IV. 
(died 1268). But the second is exactly like the first 
in arrangement. Each pope, and each emperor on 
the opposite page, had as many lines assigned to him 
as he reigned years, and each page contained fifty 
lines, that is^ embraced half a century. Hence, in the 
copies which kept to the original arrangement of the 
author, additions or insertions could only be made in 
those places where the account of a pope or emperor 
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did not litl all the lines assigned to him, owing to the 
short period of his reign. But the insertion of a pope 
had been rendered impossible by Martin himself and 
all the copyists who kept to the plan of the bool^ 
by means of the detailed chronology, according to 
which every line had a date, and in the case of each 
pope and emperor the length of his reign was exactly 
stated. But for this same reason Pope Joan also, 
if she had originally had a place in his book, could 
not have been effac^, nor have been omitted from the 
copies which held fast to the arrangement of the 
original. 

Pope Joan then does not occur in the eldest manu- 
scripts of Martinus. She is wanting especially in 
those which have kept to the exact chronological 
method of the author. Nor is the opinion tenable^ 
that Martinus brought her into the latest edition 
of his book prepared by himself. That theory is con- 
tradicted by manuscripts, which come down to the 
time of Nicolas III., and, nevertheless, contain no 
trace of Pope Joan. Echard^ has already noticed 
several such manuscripts. The exquisite Alders- 
bach' manuscript, now in the . Royal Library at 

1 On this point see Qnetif et Ecbard. Sfriptare* OrJinit Prm- 
iittMmm, 1. 367 ; aod Lequicn Orient Chr. iii., 3Ba. 
1 Aldenp. 161, fbl. Pergtun. 
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Munich, gives the same e>ndence. There are, 
however, manuscripts in which her history is written 
in the margin at the bottom of the sheet, or as a gloss 
at the side. ^ It was thence gradually, and one may 
add very violently, thrust in the text This was done 
in various ways : either Benedict III., the successor of 
Leo, was struck out, and Pope Joan put in his placQ 
as is the case in a Hamburg' codex reaching down to 
the year 1302. Or she is placed, usually by some 
later hand, without any date being given, as an 
addition or mere legend in the vacant space left after 
Leo IV. Or, lastly — merely in order to gain the neces- 
sary two years and a half for her reign — the whole 
chronological reckoning of the author is thrown into 
confusion ; either by assigning an earlier date than is 
correct to several of Leo's predecessors, and that as 
far back as the year 800 ; or by giving to individual 
popes fewer years than belong to them. This 
eagerness to interpolate the female pope in the book 
at all hazards — so to speak, — ^without shrinking from' 
the most arbitrary alterations in the chronology 
in order to attain this object, is certainly somewhat 
astonishing. Just the very circumstance which above 

1 In the Areh:v fur alterf deuUche Gesehiehtskunde qaotations 
from several of these arc given, e. g. vii., 657. 

2 Arcliiv vi , 230. 
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all others conferred on Martin's book a certain 
amount of value, viz. tiie painstaking and continuous 
chronolt^ical reckoning line by line, has been 
sacrificed in several manuscripts,^ merely in order to 
make the insertion of Pope Joan possible ; or else 
.only one year has been placed against the name of 
each pope, either in the margin or in the text, 
in order to conceal the disagreement between the 
insertion of Pope Joan and the chronological plan of 
the author. 

It was in the period between 1278 and 1312 that 
the interpolation took place ; for Tolomeo of Lucca, 
who completed his historical work in the year 1312, 
remarks^ that all the authorities which he had read 
placed Benedict III. next after Leo IV.; Martinus 
Polonus was the only one who put Johannes AngHcus 
in between. By this means two facts are established ; 
first, the industrious collector Tolomeo knew of no 
writing in which a mention of Pope Joan was to 
be found, except the chronicle of Martinus; secondly, 
the copy of Martinus with which he was acquainted 
was one which had her already inserted, and that in 
the text. Had the account of her merely been written 

1 " NnlU cbronologia, sed •dest &bula," says Echwd of Bivi.r i 
BUQiucripU of Ututiaos which he bad Ken, p. 3S9. 
I aut. Eeela., 16, S. 
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alongside in the mai^n, this would undoubtedly 
have aroused Tolomeo's suspicions, and he would 
have noticed the fact in his own work. 

Another main vehicle for circulating the myth 
about the papess was the chronicle Flares Temporum^ 
which exists in numerous manuscripts under the* 
names of Martinus Minorita, Herrmannus Januensis, 
and Herrmannus Gigas. It was printed by Eccard, 
and, in another form, by Meuschen ; and after that of 
Martinus Polonus, was the most widely circulated rf 
ail the later chronicles. Unlike Martinus Polonus, 
however, it appears to have come into general use 
only in Germany. It reaches down to 1290, and is in 
the main not much more than a compilation from the 
chronicle of Martinus Polonus, as the author himself 
states. According to the conjecture of Eccard and 
others, Martinus Minorita is the original author,^ and 
Herrmannus Januensis or Gigas the continuer* of the 
chronicle down to the year 1 349. Pertz,* on the other 
hand, is of opinion that what is printed under the 
name of Martinus Minorita is only a poor extract 
from the work of Herrmannus Gigas, who brought 
his chronicle down to the year 1290, and died in 1336. 

1 Archiv der OetellMekqfll/ur deuitehe C^etehiekUkunde^ yiii., 835. 

2 Archiv i., 40J ff. 

3 Achiv vU., 116. 
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The relation between the Minorite Martin iind the 
Wilhelmite Herrmann of Genoa appears meanwhile 
to be this : — that the latter has copied the Minorite, 
with ' many omissions and additions, but without 
mentioning him. Martin the Penitentiary — that is 
Martimis Folonus — is given as the main authority. 
It was from him, then, beyond all doubt, that the 
story about Pope Joan passed (embellished with 
additions) into chronicles of considerably later date ; 
for manuscripts in which it is wanting liave not come 
within my knowledge. 

The story of Pope Joan has also been inserted in 
the so-calied Anastasus ' (the most ancient collection 
known of biographies of the popes), and in precisely 
the same form as that in which it exists in Martinus 
Polonus. The literal wording of the text does not 
allow the possibility that the story reaJIy formed any 

1 BroD^ In Qabler's Jo^nmtfAT Ouo'og. Lit. IBll, toI, tl., p. 88, 
«<e. Bmiu bad • auukntcript before him In HelmEtadt, vhich ira« 
marked u a work of HermuADoa Hlsoiita. But at the end of the 
docnmcDt tliB author wai correcUj s^led Heirmannus Oidiulc 8.- 
Wilhettnl. 

) [Anaatadm, the Librarian of the Tatlcao, took part in a.d. 860 
In the eighth Oenenl Cooncll at ConsUntinople, where hU learning 
and knowledge of Latin and Greek were of great serrice ia the 
papal l^atei. His celebrated Libir Ptmlificalit ia a compilation of 
lives of the popes from S. Peter down to Nicolas I., first piinteil at 
)lar«>K« In ISOl. Onir the lira of some of the pope* of bis own 
tinsa can b« ragaided m bia own compositLon.] 
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part of the original text The interpolation must 
have been made with the most foolish wantonness, or 

* 

just as has been done in the Heidelberg^ manuscripts^ 
by striking out Benedict III., and then inserting Joan 
in his place. In other copies she has been added by a 
later hand in the margin, at the side, or quite at the 
bottom of the 4>age. 

The most natural supposition, and the one which 
Gabler^ also follows, seems then to be, that the 
papess passed from Martinus Polonus into the few, 
and very much later, manuscripts of Anastasius which 
contain it. Nevertheless, I am. driven to the con- 
jecture that the myth was in the first instance added 
at the end of some copy of the collection of biogra- 
phies of the popes which bears the name of Anastasius. 
For it has long ago been remarked ^ that the life of 
Benedict III. in this collection is the work of a dif- 
ferent author from that of the lives immediately pre- 
ceding it, especially of the very detailed life of Leo 
IV. There must, therefore, beyond all doubt, have 
been copies which came to an end with Leo IV., 
whose biographer was obviously a contemporary. 
The notice of Pope Joan might then have been added 

1 Gablcr'8 Kleinere tkeolog. Sehriften, vol. i., p. 446. 

2 Seo Bahr, Gachichie der Rom, Literatur im Karoling. ZeUaUeTf 
p. 269. 
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at the end by a later hand, and from thence have 
passed into the manuscripts of Martinus Polonus, 

One sees this from the catalogue of manuscripts 
which Vignoli gpves at the beginning of his editfon. 
The Cod. Vatic. 3764 reaches dovm to Hadrian U., 
the Cod. Vatic. 5869 only down to Gregory 11. ; the 
Cod. 629 to Hadrian 1. ; others to John VHI., Nicolas 
I, Leo ni,, and so forth. In Cod. 3762, which comes 
down to the year 1 142, the fable' of the papess is 
added in later and smaller handwriting underneath 
in the margin. 

This conjecture, oift must allow, is by no means 
easy to prove. But supposing it correct, we have tlien 
the simplest of all explanations for the interpolation 
of Pope Joan between Leo IV, and Benedict III., 
where she certainly has not the ' slightest connection 
with the history of the time. Meanwhile, I find in 
Martinus himself reasons for this place being assigned 
to her, and the following two in particular. The first 
is a mere matter of chance, arising out of the me- 
chanical arrangement ; for Martinus did not know 

I Leo IT. died Jnlj llth, 668. Benedict was forthwith [the 
nine month] elevlad; and, a^r the emperor had given his consent, 
ms comcciatcd on 29th of September in the tamo jenx, the vety 
day after tha Emperor lK>thair died. It is notorious that contem- 
poraries, anch as Prudentiiu and Hinemar, notice thnt BmiMliot w.ti 
LeoB immediate Buccessor, and a diploma of Benedict's dated as 
•«Mly a« OcW*r Ttli, 85S (Hansl Coium. xr., H3) la rtill extant. 
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how to All up the eight lines which he was obliged to 
devote to the eight years of Leo's pontificate, so 
that the first lines of the page which contained the 
second half of the ninth century remained empty. 
Here, therefore, the interpolation could be managed 
without the sUghtest trouble. But there was a further 
reason in the nature of the story itself. For the 
extreme improbability that a woman should be pro- 
moted to the highest ecclesiastical office and be 
chosen by all as pope, was explained in the myth by 
her great intellectual attainments. She surpassed 
every one in Rome, so it was said, in learning. 
Naturally then, as soon as a definite historical place 
had to be assigned to her (the popular form of the 
myth had not troubled itself with fixed dates), a 
tolerably early period — at any rate, one anterior to 
the time of Gregory VII. — ^had to be chosen for her. 
For this, however, they were obliged to fall back on 
a period in which there was only a single instance 
known of a man being elected to the papacy on 
account of his preeminent knowledge. Since Grq;ory 
the Great there had been no pope who was really 
very remarkable for learning. In the four centuries 
between John VI., 701, and Gregory VII., this very 
Leo IV. is the only one whom Martinus notices in 
particular as a man who ''divinarum scripturarum 
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extitit ferventlssimus scrutator," one who already, in 
the monastery [of St. Martin] to which his parents had 
sent him for purposes of study, became remarkable 
for his learning no less than for his mode of life, and 
on this account also was unanimously ^ elected pope 
by the Romans after the death of Sergius. On that 
occaaon, then, it was intellectual attainment which 
influenced the votes of the Romans ; and therefore it 
might happen that a woman, whose sex was not 
known, could be chosen as pope by the Romans, 
because of her intellectual superiority. Now the inter- 
polated Martinus speaks of Joan in much the same 
terms as of Leo; "in diversis scientiis ita profecit, 
• ut nullus sibi par inveniretur ; " and, " quum in urbe 
" vita et scientia magnae opinionis esset^ in papam 
" concorditer eligitur." And hence in Martinus Polo- 
nus, who speaks in this manner of no other' pope in 
that century, the place assigned to Pope Joan was 
that immediately after Leo IV., whom she resembled 

1 [Sergliu died Jut. 3Tth. Leo lY. vm fbrUiiriUi elected, and 
cioiweciat«d on April 10th, iritfaont waiting even for the leave of the 
■orenlgn, DotM denjliig hla aathoritr, but becMiM of the preBBlng 
feu of the Sanceiu, who had veatarad up the Tiber, aod plundered 
the BaaOIcB of St. Peter at (he end ol 840. See Baznunti, PolUik 
. itr Pi9^ *ol. L, p. 353. Thli feai of the Saiaceot naj haTe had 
acmiethliig to do with the nnanimitjr of Qie electon.] 

a For Oerhert (8yl»Brter U.) owed hla promolloii, 699-1003, ao- 
•«diBC to M ftT**!"^ not to hi* grcBt learning, bntto tliA Aft^VL 
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in this particular. And since every one took the 
work of Martinus as their authority; she retained this 
position. 

It is at the stage when the myth was just banning 
to gain circulation, and was still received with suspi- 
cion on many sides, that the passages on the subject 
in the Historical Mirror of Van Maerlant and in 
Tolomeo of Lucca come in. Maerlant's Dutch chro- 
nicle is in verse, and is mainly taken from Vincent of 
Beauvais, but with additions from other sources. 
Maerlant says moreover (about the year 1283), " I do 
" not ^ feel clear or certain whether it is fable or fact ; 
" but in the chronicles of the popes it is not usually 
** found." So also a manuscript list of the popes 
down to John XXII. (13) : " Et^ in paucis chronicis 
** invenitur." 

One of the first who took the story of Pope Joan 
from the interpolated Martinus Polonus was Geof- 
froi de Courlon, a Benedictine of the Abbey of St. 
Pierre le Vif at Sens, whose chronicle, ^ a somewhat 
rough compilation, reaches down to 1295. 

1 Spiegel Jlistoriealf uitgeg. door de Maatschappij der nederl. 
lettcrk. Leyden, 1857, iii., 220. 

2 This is appended to tho manuscript of the Otia Imperialia by Ger- 
VAsiuR in Leyden. Wensing, de Pausin Johanna^ p. 9. 

3 Noiicei et Exfrailtj ii., 16. He adds, moreover, " Unde dicitnr 
'' quod Romanl in consuetudinem traxerunt probare sexus elect! per 
^ foramen cathedne lapideas." — Sec ^Ut. Lit, de France^ xxl., 10. 
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Next comes the Dominican Bernard Guidonis, in 
his unprinted Flares Chronkorum, and also (in the 
year 1311) in his now printed history ^ of the popes. 
He inserts Johannes Teutonicus (not AngUcus, there- 
fore, according to him) natione Maguntinus, together 
with the whole fable about Pope Joan, keeping faith- 
fully to his authority, Martinus Polonus. 

About the same period another Dominican, Leo of 
Orvieto, contributed to the circulation of the fable, 
by receiving it into his history of the popes and 
emperors, which reached down to Clement V. [1305]. 
In his case also, Martinus Polonus is the source from 
which he draws in this particular, as also in his whole 
book.* 

Now follow in the first half of the fourteenth 
century the Dominican John of Paris, Siffrid of 
Meissen, Occam the Minorite (who turned the story 
of Pope Joan to account in his controversy with John 
XXII.), the Greek Barlaam, the English Benedictine 
Ranulpb Higden, the Augustiqfi Amalrich Augerii, 
Boccaccio, and Petrarch.' 

1 H«l] Sfi^. Bom. tI., 103. 

1 Id the thUd Tolvme of Lami'i IHlieim SradUonan, Floretit , 
1133, p, 143. 

3 CArooKcxIiIb Fttsib'i'mJ^i, ftc.,Tenetl&, I60T, f. LT. Hcii 
liera called Qioraiml d'Anglia, and tho dates we advanced two 
jttit, w tliat Benedict UL ia placed in tbe jetx B&1 (liubMd. ot 
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A chronicle of the popes by Aimeiy of Pesnat, 
Abbot of Moissac, ivritten in the year 1399, ^^^ 
Johannes Anglicus in the list of popes, with the 
remark : ** Some^ say that this pope was a woman.** 

The Dominican Jacobe de Acqui,^ who wrote about 
the year 1370, inserts the name without this remark, 
but With the extraordinary statement that this ponti- 
ficate lasted nineteen years. 

Of course people in general regarded the cir- 
cumstance as to the last degree disgraceful to the 
Roman See, and, indeed, to the whole Church. The 
woman-pope had reigned for tA\'o years and a half, 
had performed a vast number of functions, all of 
which were now null and void ; and, added to all this, 
there was the scandal of her giving birth to a child in 
the open street. It was scarcely possible to conceive 
anything more to the dishonor of the chair of the 
Apostle, or, indeed, of the whole of Christendom. 
What mockery must not this story excite among the 
Mohammedans ! 

As early as the close of the thirteenth, or b^inning 

855), and Nicolas I. in 859 (instead of 858). [Benedict in. died 
early in 858 — ^April 7th ; so that the difference between that and the 
end of 859 would not be far short of two years.] 

1 Notieet el Extraitt ▼{., 82. 

2 Monum, Jlitt. P<Uri«^ ScriptoreSj iii., 1524. 
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of the fourteenth century, Geoffroi de Courlon In- 
troduces the story with the heading Deceptio Ecclesim 
Romante. 
Maerlant' says sorrowfully : — 

** Alae die paves Leo was doot— 
Gheidede der Kerken grote icame," 

"Johanne la Papess^" says' Jean le Maire, in the 
year 151 1, "fist un grand esclandre i la Papaliti." 

All state that since that time the popes always 
avoid that streetv so as not to look upon the scene of 
the scandal 

Now, when we consider that, according to the 
declaration of the Dominican Tolomeo of Lucca, down 
to the year 1312, the story was extant nowhere, 
except in certain copies of Martinus Folonus ; that 
already innumerable lists of the popes, in their 
chronological order, were in existence in none of 
which was there any trace of the female pope to be 
found, — the e^emess, which suddenly meets us at 
the close of the thirteenth century, to make the fable 

1 ["Alader Fapat LeoiTM todU- 
Oefdiah der Elrche gnne Bchiimw '' 
After Pope Leo ma dead 
A gTe*t KMidal toee in the church.] 
3 Id the TVatU it la Difirnct 4u SchUme* tt A* CMciU* it 
tBgiim, part iU, £ L 
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pass muster as history, and to smuggle it into the 

manuscripts, is certainly very astonishing. The author 

of the Histoire Lit, de France has good reason for 

saying, " Nous^ ne saurions nous expliquer comment il 

" se fait que ce soit pr^cis^ment dans les rangs de 

'* cctte fidi:le milice du saint-siige que se rencontrent 

" les propagateurs les plus nalfs, et peut-£tre les inven- 

** tears, d'une histoire si injuricuse i la papauti.** 

Undoubtedly the thing emanated principally from 

those otherwise most devoted servants of the Roman 

€ec, the Dominicans^ and the Minorites. It was 

certainly they, especially the former of the two, who 

were the first to multiply the copies of Martinus 
Polonus to such an extent, and thus spread the fable 
everywhere. The time at which this took place 
meanwhile solves the enigma. It was in the reign of 
Boniface VIIL, who was not favourably disposed to 

1 xxi., p. 10. 

2 [A serious nipturo between Rome and the friars took placo 
under Innocent IV. The University of Paris, alarmed at the hold 
which the monks were getting, especially on the professorship, 
decreed that no religious order should hold more than one of the 
theological chairs. The Dominicans appealed to the pope. Inno- 
cent decided against them, and within a few days died. His death 
was openly attributed to tlieir prayers — " quia impossible erat 
"multonim preces non audiri." Hence the well-known saying, 
** From the litanies of the friars, good Lord, deliver ua.**J 
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the two orders, and whose whole policy* displeased 
them. We see this in the unfavourable judgments 
which the Dominican historians formed respecting 
him, and in the attitude which they assumed at the 
outbreak of the strife between him and Philip the 
Fair. We notice that from this time, which was in 
general a crisis for the waning power of the popes, 
historians among the monastic orders mention and 
describe with a sort of relish scandals in the history 
of the popes. 

In the fifteenth century scarcely a doubt is sug- 
gested. Quite at the beginning of the century the 
bust of Pope Joan was placed in the cathedral at 
Sienna along with the busts of the other popes, and 
no one took offence at it. The church of Sienna in 
the time that followed gave three popes to the Roman 

I [Thia treatment of the EciglUh FranciBcam made this not nn- 
natund. The FnuiclBcaiu, in direct contradictioD to their tow of 
ncDdicallcy, had gradoallr become very wealthy. The pope alone 
could free them from their rale. The Engliib HiDorites offered to 
dcpomt tbr^ thoosand dncals with certain bankers, as the price of 
pnrniadoD to hold proper^. Booibco plajed with the monks till 
the mooej was paid, then absolred the bankers from their obliga- 
tlon to pay b«ck money which mendicants ought never to hare 
owned, and appropriated it aa "rci nultius" to his own uses. He 
that made Implacable enomie* of the moat popular and intcilectnal 
order in Barope. When Philip appealed sererally to all tbs 
nKnaitic ordera In France, all the Fraacigcanii, and with them the 
Dominicana, Hoapltallei^ and Tomplon, took their stand by hin 
^ainat the pope.] 
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See, — Pius II., Pius III., and Marcellus II. Not one 
of them ever thought of having the scandal removed. 
It was not till two centuries later, that, at the pressing 
demand of pope Clement VIII., 1 592-1605, Joan was 
metamorphosed into pope Zacharia& ^ When Huss at 
the council of Constance supported ^ his doctrine hy 
a|4>ealing to the case of Agnes, who became Pope 
Joan, he met with no contradiction from either side. 
Even .the Chancellor Gerson himself turned to account 
the circumstance' of the woman-pope as a proof 
that the Church could err * in matters of fact. On 
the other hand the Minorite Johann de Rocha, in a 
treatise written at the Council of Constance, uses the 
case of Johannes Maguntinus to show how dangerous 
it is to make the duty of obedience to the Church 
depend upon the personal character of the pope. * 

1 Loquicn, Orient Chrittiantu^ ill., 392. 

2 That is to say, he tried to prove that the Church conid ^t on 
▼ery well for a loug time without any pope at all, because during 
the whole reign of Agnes, namely, two years and a half^ it had had 
no real pope. — L'Enfant, UUtoirt du ConciU d§ Conatanee, ii., 334. 
In his work De Eceletia also, Huss comes back with delight to the 
woman-pope, whose name was Agnes, and who was called Johannes 
Anglicus. She is to him a striking proof that the Roman Church 
has in no way remained spotless: "Quomodo ergo ilia Romana 
^ £cclesia, ilia Agnos, Johannes Papa cum coUegio semper immacu- 
*' lata permansit, qui peperit 7 '* 

3 In the speech which he made at Tarascon before Benedict XIIL 
in the year 1403. Opera, cd. Dupin, ii., 71* 

4 In Dupin's edition of the writings of Gerson, v. 456. 
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Heinrich Korner, a Dominican of Lubecfc, 1402 to 
1437, not only himself received the story about the 
woman-pope in its usual form into his chronicle, but 
stated in addition that his predecessor, the Dominican 
Henry of Herford (about 1350), whom he had often 
copied, had purposely concealed the circumstance, in 
order that the laity might not be scandalised by 
reading that such an error had taken place in the 
Church, which assuredly, as the clergy taught, was 
guided by the Holy Spirit * 

The matter was now generally set forth as an 
indubitable fact, and the scholastic theologians en- 
deavoured to accommodate themselves to it, and to 
arrange their church system and the position of the 
popes in the Church in accordance with it i£neas 
Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II., had however replied 
to the Taborites, that the story was nevertheless not 
certain. But his contemporary, the great upholder of 
papal despotism, cardinal Torrecremata, ' accepts it 
as notorious, that a woman was once regarded by all 
Catholics as pope, and thence draws the following 
conclusion : that, whereas God had allowed this to 

1 Ap. Eceud, If., 443 

3 " Qatun ei^ tonstet quod allqnaQdo mnller a cnnctis CathoUcIii 
«pDt&lntiir pKpa, tum est incredlbile quod Bliqnando bmreticoB 
■ hkbeattn pio Papa, licet venu Papa non alt.' — 5iimna if BeeUiia, 
edit. Tenet^ p. 394. 
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happen, without the whole constitution of the Church 
being thrown into confusion, so it might also come to 
pass, that a heretic or an infidel should be recog- 
nised as pope ; and, in comparison with the fact of a 
female pope, that would be the smaller difficulty of 
the two. 

St. Antoninus, belonging, like Torrecremata, to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and like him a 
Dominican, ^ avails himself of the Apostle's words 
respecting the inscrutability of the divine counsels 
in connection with the supposed fact of a female 
pope, and declares that the Church was even then 
not without a Head, namely Christ, but that bishops 
and priests ordained by the woman must certainly be 
re-ordained. 

The Dominican order, whose members chiefly 
contributed to spread the fable everywhere, possessed 
in their strict organization and their numerous li- 
braries the means of discovering the truth. The 
General of the order had merely to command that 
the copies of Martinus Polonus, and the more ancient 
lists of the popes, of which there were quantities in 
existence in the monasteries of the order, should once 
for all be examined and compared together. But 
people preferred to believe what was most incredible 

1 Summa Hiit^ lib. 16, p. 2, c. 1, § 7. 
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and most monstrous. Not one of these men, of 
course, had ever seen, or heard, that a woman had 
for years been public teacher, priest, and bishop, 
without being detected, or that the birth of a child 
had ever taken place in the public street But that 
in Rome these two things once took place together^ 
in order to disgrace the papal dignity — this people 
believed with readiness. 

Martin le Franc, provost of Lausanne, about 1450, 
and secretary to the popes Felix V. and Nicholas V., 
in his great French poem, Le Cliampion des Dames, 
celebrated Pope Joan at length. First we have his 
astonishment, that such a thing should have been 
permitted to take place. 

" Comment endura Dieu, comment 
Que femme ribaulde et prestresse 
Eut I'Eglisc en gouvernemeni ?" 

It would have been no wonder had God come down 
to judgment, when a woman ruled the world. But now 
the defender steps forward and makes apology — 

" Or laissons les peches, disans, 
Qu'elle etoit clergesse lettree, 
Quand devant les plus suffisants 
De Rome eut I'issue et l'entr6e. 
Encore te peut etrc montrce 
Mainte Preface que dicta, 
Bien et saintement accoustree 
Ou en la foy point n'hesita."! 

1 Ap. Oudin, Comm. de Ser. EecLj iii. 246G. 

4 
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She. had, therefore, composed many quite orthodox 
prefaces for the mass. . . 

It was not until the second half of the fifteenth 
century that the story came into the hands of the 
Greeks. Welcome as the occurrence of such a thing 
would hsMp been to a Cerularius and like-minded op- 
ponents of the papal chair in Constantinople, no one 
had as yet mentioned it, until Chalcocondylas^ in the 
history of his time, in which he described the mode of 
electing a pope, mentions also the fiction of an 
examination as to sex, and apropos of that relates 
the catastrophe of Pope Joan ; an occurrence which, 
as he remarks, could only have taken place in the 
West, where the clergy do not allow their beard 
to grow.^ It is in him that we get the outrageous 
feature added to the story, that the child was born 
just as the woman was celebrating High Mass^ and 
was seen by the assembled congregation. * 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, says the 
Roman writer Cancellieri, the romance about Pope 

1 De Rebut Turcieitf ed. Bekker, Bonn, 1843, p. 303. 

2 'Oc £<C T^ Ovalav afitcrro, yew^al Tt rd iraidicv tsard n^ Ov^iav xat 
o<piffjvai irrb rov ^ooi), 

Tlio cleric^ who examines the sex of Uie newly-elected, cries out 
"With a loud voice : a^pjfv i/ftiv iartv 6 dton&ni^^ I. c, p. 303. Bar- 
loam, who had mentioned the fable as earlj as the fourteenth 
century, lived in Italy. 
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Joan circulated widely in all chronicles which were 
written and copied in Italy, and even under the very 
eyes of Rome. ^ Thus it appears in print in Rico- 
baldo's Italian chronicle of the popes, which Filippo 
de Lignamine dedicated to pc^ Sixtus IV. in 14; 4. 
So also in the history of the popes by the Venetian 
priest Stella. ' For a long time^ and even as late aa 
1548 and 1551^ it found a place in numerous Roman 
editions of the MirabUia Urbii Roma, ' which was a 
sort of guide for pilgrims and strangers; 

Felix Hemmerlin, Trithemius^ Nauclerus, Albert 
Krantz, Cocdus Sabellicus, Raphael of Volterra, Joh. 
Fr. Pico di Mirandola, the Augustine Foresti of 
Befgamo, Cardinal Domenico Jacobazzi, Hadrian of 
Utrecht, afterwards pope Hadrian VI, — CJermans, 
French, Italians, Spaniards, all appeal to the story, 
and interweave it with their theoli^cal disquisitions; 
or, like Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa, rejoice that the 
tenets of the ' canonists about the inerrancy of the 

1 Storia U ipltmiU pouiut. Bmbb, IBD3, p. 33S. 

1 FiM Pdpanm, B. Badl, 1607, t E. 3. 

3 OUuiT old adltloiu of thia ■tnuigeta' gnlda to Boma lure the 
title — ImdulgtntiM EeeUiiaruM Vrbit Roma. The clrcomstance about 
tlie wonun-pope is foimd in all of them ; and for well-ulgh eighty 
jen* no otw in Borne ever thought of bavliig the acandal expursa* 
ted from > woik, which wu constaatlr reprinted, and vm put into 
the handfol ereij neir-oom«r. [A reprint hM I^«l7 been publlab- 
•d at BeiUi^ IBS9, edited bj Partbor.J 
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Church had come to such glaring shame in the 
deception of the woman-pope, and that this woman, 
in the two years and a half of her reign, had ordained 
priests and bishops, administered sacraments, and 
performed all the other functions of a pope ; and that 
all this had, nevertheless, remained as valid 'n the 
Church. Even John, Bishop of Chiemsee, introduces 
Agnes and her catastrophe as a proof that the 
popes were sometimes under the influence of evil 
spirits. ^ riatina, who thought the story rather sus- 
picious, nevertheless would not omit it from his 
history of the popes (about 1460), because nearly 
every one maintained its truth. ^ Aventin in Ger- 
many, and Onufrio Panvinio in Italy, were the first 
to shake the general infatuation. But still in the 
year 1575 the Minorite Rioche, in his chronicle, 
opposes the certainty of tlie collected Church to the 
hesitating statements of Platina and Carranza. * 

In order to arrive at the causes of the origin and 
development of the myth, let us now proceed to 
dissect it. 

Originally the woman-pope was nameless. The 
first accounts of her, in Stephen de Bourbon, and 

1 Onus Eeelesise^ 1531, cap. 10, § 4. 

2 " Ni» obstinate uiinium et pertinacitcr omislsso vidoar, quod fo^ 
omnos affirmant." 

3 Chronique. Paris, 157G, f. 230. 
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m the Contpilatio Chronologica in Pistorius' collection, 
know nothing as yet of a Joan. In the latter 
authority we read : " fuit et alius pseudo papa, cujus 
" nomen et anni ignorantur, nam mulier erat." Her 
own name was not discovered till somewhat late — 
about the end of the fourteenth century. She was 
called Agnes, under which name she was a very im- 
portant and useful personage, especially with John 
Huss ; or Gilberta, ^ as others would have it. For the 
pope a name was found at an early stage ; people took 
the most common one — ^John. There had already 
been seven of this name before 855, and in the period 
during which the myth was spreading, the number 
reached one and twenty. 

Much the same thing happened as to the time at 
which she was supposed to have lived. The myth 
while still in its popular form of course did not touch 
upon this question. But the first authority who 
relates it at once gives it a date also. The event, says 
Stephen de Bourbon, took place about the year iioo. 
He places it therefore (and this is very remarkable) 
at the very time in which we have the first mention of 
the use of the pierced chair at the enthronement 
of the new pope. How people in general came after- 

2 [Besides Agnes, Gilberta, or Gerberta and Joanna, she is also 
caUed in Tarious authors Mai^g^^et, Isabel, Dorothy, and Jutta ] 
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wards to assign the year 855 as her date^ has* been 
already explained. 

Stephen de Bourbon knows nothing up to his time 
of England, Mayence, or Athens. The woman is as 
yet no great scholar or public teacher, but only a 
clever scribe or secretary (artem notandi edocta), 
who thus becomes the notary of the Curia, then 
cardinal, and then pope. A century later, in Amal- 
ricus Augerii ^ all this is fantastically enlarged upon 
and coloured. At Athens she becomes by careful 
study a very subtle reasoner. While tliere she hears 
of the condition and fame of the city of Rome, goes 
thither and becomes, not a notary, as Stephen says, 
but a professor, ^ attracts many and noble pupils, 
lives at the same time in the greatest honour, is 
celebrated everywhere for her mode of life no less 
than for her learning, and hence is unanimously 
elected pope. She continued some time longer in 
her honourable and pious mode of life ; but later on, 
too much good living made her voluptuous, she 

1 Ap. Eccard, ii^ 1607. 

2 Even great teachers, fs^j% Jakob von Konfgshofen (Chronicle, p. 
179), were eager to become her pupils, for phe had the chief of the 
schools in Borne. The papal secretary, Dietrich yon Niem (about 
▲.o. 1413), professes to give the very school in which she taugh^ 
Tiz., that of the Greeks, in which St. Augustine also taught. 
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yielded to the temptations of the Evil One, and was 
seduced by one of her confidants. 

Particularly astonishing is the disagreement as to the 
way in which the catastrophe took place. Three or 
four versions of it exist. According to the first, as we 
find it in Stephen de Bourbon, it appears that she 
was with child at the time of her election to the 
papacy, and the denouement took place during the 
procession as she was going up to the Lateran 
palace. ^ The Roman tribunal condemned her at 
once to be tied by the feet to the feet of a horse, and 
dragged out of the city, whereupon the populace 
stoned her to death. In this version of the story, 
however, Stephen stands quite alone. The usual 
narrative, as it has passed from the interpolated 
Martinus Polonus into later authors, makes her, after 
a quiet reign of more than two years, give birth to a 
child in the street during a procession, die at once, 
and forthwith be buried on the very spot. Boccaccio 
is quite different from this again. According to him 
all takes place tolerably quietly; there is no death, 
the enthroned priestess merely sheds a few tears, and 
fhen retires into private life. ** Ex apice pontificatus 

1 « Qaam ascenderet)" i.e., palatimn, as we have it in the dcRcrip. 
tioa of the coronation of Paschal U. ; — " ascendcnsqno palatiam." 
Ap. linrator. 88. luU. iii., i. 354. 
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dejecta se in misellam evasisse mulierculam quere- 
batur." And again : " A patribus in tenebras 
exteriores abjecta cum fletu miseila abiit." ^ 

The attitude which Boccaccio assumed with rq^ard 
to the episode of the female pope, which was just the 
kind of thing to please a man of his turn of mind, is 
particularly remarkable. In his Zibaldone^ which he 
wrote about the year 1350, he included a short 
chronicle of the popes, which according to his own 
confession, was entirely borrowed from the Chronica 
Martiniana, In this the female pope is not mentioned ; 
without doubt because he did not find her in his 
copy of Martinus Polonus. On the other hand, he 
has inserted her in two later writings, * De casibus 
vironim et faninarum illustrium^ and De mulieribus 
clarisy and has pictured the whole with the enjoy- 
ment which was to be expected from the author 
of the Decamerone. His narrative, however, differs 
essentially from the usual version according to 

1 In the Froffmenium Hist, AutorxB Incerti in Urstis. P. ii, p. 82, 
which says that King Thcodoric killed " Johanna Papa" at Rome 
along with Boethius and Symmachns, Johanna is merely a mistake 
of some copyist for Johanne. [No version of the myth of Pope Joan 
places her as early as this — 624, 525. John I. was pope precisely at 
this period 523 to 520 ] 

2 To speak more exactly, he has related the story twice orer in 
the same work, for the two writings mentioned really make up only 
one work. 
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Martinus ; and seeing that it agrees with no other 
known version, it would appear that Boccaccio has 
taken it directly from popular tradition (where it 
would naturally assume very various forms), and 
worked it up. He knows the ler^th of her pontificate 
with the greatest exactitude: two years, seven months, 
and a day or two. Her original name he does not 
know : " Quod proprium fuerit nomen vix cognitum 
" est Esto sunt, qui dicant fuisse Gilibertam." 

These fourteenth century witnesses are of no very 
great importance, for they one and all of them merely 
copied the interpolated passage in Martinus Folonus, 
often with scarcely the alteration of a word. On 
the other hand the recently published Eulogium 
Historiarum of a monk of Malmesbury, of the year 
1366, has a peculiar form of the story to be found 
nowhere else, although the author in other places 
borrows freely from Martinus Polonus. The girl 
is bom in Mayence, and sent by her parents to male 
teachers to receive instruction in the sciences. With 
one of these, who was a very learned man, she falls in 
love, and goes with him in man's attire to Rome. 
Here, because she surpassed every one in knowledge, 
she was made cardinal by pope Leo. When, as pope, 
she gives birth to a child during the procession, she 
is merely deposed. This version, therefore, would 
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come nearest to the description given by Boccacda 
It knows nothing of the journey to Athens. ^ 

The catastrophe appears somewhat further spun 
out in a • manuscript chronicle of the abbots of 
Xempten. There we are told that ^ the Evil Spirit 
" came to this Pope John, who was a woman, and 
'' afterwards was with child, and said, ' Thou pope^ 
** ' who wouldest be a Father with the other Fathers 
" ' here, thou shalt show publicly when thou bringest 
" ' forth that thou art a woman-pope ; therefore will I 
" ' take thee body and soul to myself and to my com- 
" ' pany/ " « 

Another less severe and uncompromising finale 
was however attempted. By a revelation or an angel 
she was allowed to choose, whether she would suffer 
shame on earth or eternal damnation hereafter. She 
chose the former, and the birth of her child and her 
own death in the open street was the consequence. • 

The story of the papess once believed, many other 
fables attached themselves to it. It was through the 
special aid of the devil, we are told, that she rose to 

1 Eulofftum, Chranieon ab orbe condito uiq%B ad cnmimi 13S6 ; 
edited by Frank Scott Haydon. Lond. 1858, 1. 1. 

2 Ap. Wol^ Lection. Memarab., ed. 1671, p. 177. 

3 So in the Urbia Romm Mirabilia^ a work frequently printed 
in Ilomo during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Then in Hem- 
merlin, pp. 1697, f. 99, and in a Gorman chronicle of Cologne. 
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the dignity of pop^ and thereupon wrote a book 
on necromancy, ^ Formerly there was a gfreater 
number of Prefaces in the missal. The reduction in 
number which took place afterwards with regard 
to those whose author and purpose were unknown, 
was explained by the supposition, that Pope Joan 
had composed those which were struck out. ' 

Now, how is the first origin of the myth to be 
explained i Four circumstances have contributed to 
the production and elaboration of the fable: — t. The 
use of a pierced seat at the institution of a newly 
elected pope. 2. A stone with an inscription on it, 
which people supposed to be a tombstone. 3. A 
statue found on the same spot, in long robes, which 
were supposed to be those of a woman. 4. The 
custom of making a circuit in procession^ whereby a 
street which was directly in the way was avoided. 

In one street in Rome stood two objects, which 
were very naturally supposed to be connected, — a 
statue with the %ure of a child or small boy, and a 
monumental stone with an inscription. In addition 

1 nnqneU, lb £9. JraM)ii.((f. £<uil., ISei, p. 298. 

3 Thxi*, In ui Oifonl mannacript of Uutiuui Polonni ire read :— 

" Bic (Johumei AngUcoa) primiu post Ainbroiinm mnltea pr»- 

" fiUiooe* mlMuam dicltnr compoauisse, qiue modo omnei sont 

Ap. UucEiam, Johanna J'apiiM SttUL, p. IS. So 

d MMtln 1b Fnng. 
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to this came the circumstance^ that solemn and state 
processions made a circuit round this street The 
statue is said to have had masculine rather than 
feminine features ; but certain information on this 
point is wanting, for Sixtus V. had It removed The 
figure carried a palm-branch, and was supposed to 
represent a priest with a serving boy; or some heathen 
divinity. But the long robes and the addition of the 
figure of the boy to the group, created a notion 
among the people that it was a mother with her child. 
The inscription was then made use of to explain the 
statue, and the statue to explain the inscription, the 
pierced chair and the avoiding of the street served to 
confirm the explanation. This piece of sculpture 
was not (as has been maintained) first mentioned by 
Dietrich von Niem in the fifteenth century ; but 
Mairlant says, as early as 1283, i, e., at the time of 
the first circulation of the myth :— 

•' En dacr Icget soe, als wyt lesen 
Noch also up ten Steen ghehouwen, 
Dat men ane daer mag scouwen." 

The myth now sought, and soon found, further 
circumstances with which to connect itself. The 
enigmatical inscription on a monumental stone which 
stood on the spot, and which hitherto no one had 
been able to interpret, became all at once clear to tlie 
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Romans. It referred to the female pope and the 
catastrophe of the denouement. 

The stone was set up by one of those priests of 
Mithras who bore the title "Pater Patrum," appa- 
rently as a memorial of some specially solemn sacrifice ; 
for the worship of Mithras from the third century of 
the Christian era onwards was a very favourite one in 
Rome and very prevalent, until in the year 378 the 
worship was forbidden and the grotto of Mithras 
destroyed 

The earliest notice of the stone with the inscription, 
which was supposed to be the tombstone of the 
female pope, is to be found in Stephen de Bour- 
bon. According to him the inscription ran thus, — 

•* Parcc Pater Patrum papissae prodere partum." 

Now without doubt it did not stand so in as many 
words. But " Pap." or " Pare Pater Patrum " followed 
by " P. P. P." was certainly the reading ; an abbrevia- 
tion for " propria pecunia posuit." 

" Pater Patrum " appears constantly on monuments 
as the title of a priest of the Mithras^ mysteries. 
In this case, probably, the name of the priest of 

1 Conf. Orelli, Iruer^ionum Laiinarum Ampl, Coll. 1848, 1933, 

2343^ 2344, 2353. 
6 
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IMitliras was Papirius. ^ The remaining letters may 
have become ill^ible. 

The problem therefore now was to interpret the 
three "Fs.'* 

One reading was, 

« Puce Pter Patnim ptpituB prodere potmn ^^ 
or as others supposed, 

<* Papm Ptter Patnim papitUB ptndito partom ; ** 

or, according to another explanation still better, 

^ Papa Piter Patmm peperit pa{Maia papeHnm.y 

Thus was the riddle of the inscription solved, and tiie 
m3rth confirmed in connection with the statne and the 

pierced chair. The stone had turned out to be the 
tombstone of the unhappy Pope Joan. • 

The verse^ however, especially in its first and 
second form, was altogether a most extraordinary 
one for an epitaph. There must be something more 
to account for it, and, accordingly, the myth was soon 

1 For soveralinscriptious with the abbreviation P. a P^ see OreUI| 
ii., 25. 

2 This is tho oldest interpretation as giren by Stephen de 
Bourbon; tee Echard, 8, Thonw Summa euo AucUni VUidiemlm^ p. 

6G8. 

3 Hence the most ancient witness, Stephen de Bourbon, says 
expressly: <'Ubi fuit mortua, ibi fuit sepulta, ct super lapidcm 
'< rtupcr ca positum scriptus est ycrsiculus, etc." — ^Ap. Echard., I c, 
p. 668. 
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enlarged. Tt was reported that Satan, who of course 
knew the secret of the papess, had addressed her in 
the words of the verse in a full consistory.* That, 
however, did not seem a very satisfactory explanation ; 
and so the supposed epitaph was altered'and enlarged, 
— and the story at last ran thus : — ^that the papess, 
while exorcising a man possessed by a devil, had 
asked him when the unclean spirit that dwelt in him 
would leave him, and it had mockingly answered — 

" Papa Pater Patrum papissae pandito partum, 

£t dbi nunc edam (or dicam) de corpore quando recedam.*' ' 

Other instances have occurred of an unintelligible 
inscription being explained by a story • being attached 
to it Thus the chronicles, since the time of Beda, 
declare that an inscription had been found at Rome 
with the six letters : — 

" R. R. R. F. F. F.'' 

According to other instances of abbreviations in in- 
scriptions, this can at any rate mean — 

** Ruderibqs rejectis Rufiis Festus fieri fecit." 

1 80 the Ckiwiiea 8, JEgidii^ ap. Leibnitz 8S. Bninsvic, iii., 680. 
The Chronicon of Engclhusius (Leibnitz, ii., 1065) makes the evil 
•piiit in the air shout out the verse at the birth of the child during 
the procession. 

2 80, for instance, the Chronicle of Hcrmannus Oygas, p. 94. 

3 [Compare the famous Terse about Pope Sylvester II.— 
•8c«Ddii <'ab B. Gerbertus in B, post papa viget R," p. 268.1 
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But people constnicted out of ittbe pfoidie^of an 
ancient Sibyl respecting the destructicu gf Same; 
and ioterpretett^ 

** Ronu Rnet Romnii Forto FluumqiM FinK^M." 

While the inscription on the stone occufried mora 
especially the dei^ and the more educated amoop 
the laity, and stimulated them to attempt explana- 
tions of it, the imj^native powers tS the populace 
were chiefly excited by the seat which stood in a 
public place, and was always to be seen by every one, 
on which every newly-elected pope, in accordance 
with traditional custom, took his seat. 

From the time of Paschal II. in the year 1099, we 
lind mention of the custom tha^ at the solemn 
procession to the Lateran palace, the new pope should 
sit down on two ancient pierced seats made of ston& 
They were called " porpfyrctica" because the stone 
c^ which they were made was of a bright red kind. 
They dated from the times of ancient Rome, and had 
formerly, it appears, stood in one of the public baths ; 
and had thence come into the oratory of S. Sylvester 
near the Lateran.' Here then it was usual for the pope 
first to sit on the right-hand seat, while a girdle from 
which hung seven keys and seven seals was put round 
1 HMtlbucon, Dim. lul., p. 137. 
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him. ' At the same time a staff waa placed in his 
hand, which he then, sitting on the left-hand seat, 
placed along with the keys in the hands of the prior 
of St Lawrence. Hereupon another ornamented garb, 
made after the pattern of the Jewish ephod, was 
placed on him. This sitting down was meant to 
symbolise taking possession ; for Pandulf goes on 
to say: "per cetera Falatii loca solis Pontificibus 
"destinata, jam dominus vel sedens vel transiens 
" electionis modum implevit." 

It was therefore a mere matter of accident that 
these stone seats were pierced. They had been 
selected on account of their antique form and the 
beautiful colour of the stone. Every stranger who 
visited Rome could not fail to be struck with their 
unusual shape. That they had formerly been in- 
tended to be used in a bath had passed out of every 
one's knowledge ; and the idea of such a use would 
be one of the last to occur to people in the middle 
ages. They were aware that the new pope sat, and 
on this occasion only in his whole life, on this seat, 
and this was the only use to which the seat was ever. 

I « AjModena tMlaUam," wo T«>d in the Bomui mb-deocon 
PuMtnlfu PlHniu, "ad dnu cmidea dereoiL Hio baltheo anc- 
" cingitar, cum teptem ec eo pendentibuB claTlbiw nptcmqae 
"ilgillii. Bt locatiu ia ntriaqus cnrulibiu date ribl fenila in 
" mus^ oto."— :Ap. Mnnrtor. SS. Jiai., P. ill-, P. 1, p. SM. 
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put The s3nnbolical meaning of the act and of die 

ceremonies connected with it was unknown and 

foreign to the popular mind It accordingly invented 

an explanation of its own, just such a one as popular 

fancy is wont to give. The seat is hollow and fuerced^ 

they said, because they wanted to make sure that the 

pope was a man. The further question, what need 

there was to make sure of thia^ produced the eacplana- 

tion : — ^because, in one instance certainly, a woman 

was made pope. Here at once a field was opened 
for the development of a myth. The deception, the 
catastrophe of the discovery ; all that was forthwith 
sketched out in popular talk. Myth delights in the 
most glaring contrasts. Hence we have the highest 
sacerdotal office, and together with it its most shame- 
ful prostitution by sudden travail during a solemn 
procession, followed by childbirth in the open street 
This done, the woman-pope has fulfilled her mission. 
Tlie myth accordingly at once withdraws her from 
the scene. She dies in childbirth on the spot ; or, 
according to an older version, is stoned to death by 
the enraged populace. 

The story that the newly-elected pope sat down on 
the pierced seat in order to give a proof of his sex is 
first found in the Visions of the Dominican, Robert 
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d'Usez,* who died in Metz in the year 1296. He 
relates that in the year 1291, while he was staying at 
Orange he was tatcen in the spirit to Rome, to the 
Lateran palace, and placed before the porphyry seat, 
" ubi dicitur probari papa an sit homo," ^ After him 
Jacobo d'Agnolo di Scaiperia in the year 1405 
declares respecting it, in a letter to the celebrated 
Greek, Emanuel Chrysoloras, in which he describes 
the enthronisation of Gr^ory XII. as an eye-witness, 
tiiat it is a senseless popular fable.* It is consequently 
not correct to say, what has been frequently main- 
tained, that the English Writer, William Brevin,* about 
1470, was the first to make mention of the supposed 
investigation as to the sex of the pope. ' 

I Bat. Lia. it Fnmee, iz. 601. 

3 IMitT trittm Fironiiii *t trium ^trii. PiryiBim, ed. Lefebre, Patia, 
1B13, 1 25. 

3 Juxtk hoc (Mcellam SflveslH) Kcmiua simt flxn eedes por- 
phlretico inclsm laplde, fn qaibm, quod perfonte sint, insanun 
loquitur vnlgos fibnlam, quod Pontifex ktlractetQr, on *ir sit. Ap. 
Cuicellleri, p. 37. 

4 In a work Dt Siptim Prineipi^ba* EeeltttU UrbU Sonm. 

fi According to Hemmerlin ^Dialog, dt NobU. tt Jhuticit), tbo 
InTeitigKtion wm made bj two of the clei^ : " at dnm tnTenireatur 
"llljetl (traticDli), clamabant tangcntes alts roco ; testfcnloa babeL 
**£! reclamabant clenu et populna : Deo giatiai.'' AccordJng to 
Chalcocondylaa tha words were : — ippTv f/fiiv iariv i ScaitdrtK- 
(De rebni Torcicis, ed. Bekker, Boon., 1843, p. 303.] How readilj 
the popular 11017 ^"^ believed it sbown b; Bemardino Corio, of 
UImi, wlio deacribei In bii hlitorical work tbe coioaation of pop« 
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Of later witnesses it is worth mentioning^ tliat the 
Swede Lawrence Banclc» who minutely described the 
solemnities which accompanied the elevation kA In- 
nocent X. to the papacy [Sept 1644], declares, with 
all earnestness, that it certainly was the case, that an 
investigation into the sex of the pope was the object 
of the ceremony. ^ At that tim^ however, the custom 
of .sitting on the two stone seats, alcMig witii several 
other ceremonies, had long since disappeared, namely, 
since the death of Leo X And, moreover, Banck 
does not state that he himself had seen the cere- 
mony, 2 but only that he had often seen the seat^ and 
by way of proof that it took place, and with this 
particular object, appeals to writers of the fifteenth 
afid sixteenth centuries. Cancellieri, therefore, had 
good reason for expressing astonishment at the 
shamelessness of a man, who speaks on other things 
as an eye-witness, and who had only to inquire of 

Alexander VI. in the year 1492, when Corio himself was in Rome. 
There wo read, << Finalmente essendo finite le aolite solcnmitati in 
Saneta Sanctorum ot dimesticamente toccatogli li testicoli, ritomo 
al palacio." Patria Hittoria^ P. rii^ fol. Riv. Milano, 1503. In the 
later editions the passage is omitted. Corio, however, says himself 
that he was not in the church where it took place, but was standing 
outside. 

1 In the book R<ma Triumphant, Franccker, 1645. Cancellieri hat 
quoted his long account entire. 

2 Cancellieri, p. 236. 
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any educated Roman to learn that the custom in 
question had been given up for more than a hundred 
years. 

But the strongest case of all is that of Giampetro 
Valeriano Bolzani, one of the literary courtiers of Leo 
X., and loaded with benefices, * according to the im- 
moral custom of the time. This man, in a speech 
addressed to cardinal Hippolytus dei Medici, printed 
at Rome with papal privilege, did not scruple to 
decorate the fiction about the investigation into the 
sex of each newly-elected pope with new and fabulous 
circumstances. The ceremony takes places, he declares, 
quite openly in the gallery of the Lateran church 
before the eyes of the assembled multitude, and 
is then most unnecessarily proclaimed by one of the 
clergy and entered in the register. ^ Thus the wanton 
frivolity of Italian literati, and the stupid indifference 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries, worked tt^ether to spread 
this delusion, damaging as it was to the otherwise 
jealously guarded authority of the papal see, right 
through the whole mass of the populace. At the same 

1 For the long lift tA hi* benefices, >ae M""*"', Aichiairi Fanti- 

) B««qiM IpM MCil pneconis voce palun promulgnts in acta mox 
lefettiir, l^timnmque turn demiim PonCificem uoa habcrn arbl- 
fammnr, qaam haibae illnm quod habere dtcet oculata tde fUeilt 
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time one could hardly have a more strildiqr Instaaoe 
of the irresistible power which a universally-circulated 
story exercises over men, even over those gf superior 
intellect Any one could learn widiout trouble from 
a cardinal, or from one of the clei]gy taking part 
in the ceremony, what really took place there. But 
people never asked, os else imagined that the answer 
meant no more than a refusal to vouch for the fact 
They heard this examination of the newly-elected 
pope spoken of everywhere^ in the streets and in 
private houses, as a notorious fact 

Did, then, the meaning assigned to the pierced seat 
influence the explanation of the inscription and of the 
statue ; or did, contrariwise, these two objects give 
origin to the myth about the ceremonies connected 
with the seat ? That point it is now, of course, out of 
our power to determine. We can only see that the 
explanation of the three objects is as old as the myth 
about the woman-pope. 

A further confirmation of the whole was soon found 
in a circumstance of no importance in itself, and for 
which a perfectly natural explanation was ready at 
hand. It was remarked that the popes in processions 
between the Lateran and the Vatican did not enter a 
street which lay in the way, but made a circuit 
through other streets. The reason was simply the 
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narrowness of the street But in Rome, where the 
papess was already haunting the imagination of the 
masses, it was now discovered that this was done 
to remind men How the woman had ^ven birth to a 
child as she was going through this street, and to 
express horror at the catastrophe which had taken 
place just at that spot In the first version of the 
fabl^ as we lind it in the interpolated Martinus 
Polonus, it is said: " creditur omnino a quibusdam, 
"quod ob detestationem facti hoc/aciai," With * later 
writers the thing is tbofx>ughly established as a 
notorious fact. 

It may now be worth while to show by a few 
examples, how easily a popular myth, or a mythical 
explanation, may be called into existence by a 
circumstance, so soon as anything is perceived in it, 
which seems in the eyes of the people to be astonish- 
ing, or which excites their imagination. 

The bigamy of the Count of Gleichen plays an im- 
portant part in our literature, and is still believed to 
be true by numberless people. A count of Gleichen 

1 Tha duoDlcltn oopf one from uiotber to Ricfa a bUtUIi extent 
in thii tuttntiTe, tlut Uie incorrect expresdaa of the Inlerpolater, 
"Dominiu pKpK, qaom vadit ad lAterannm, eandem vlam aempci 
"obUqual' (tnatead of du/iuQ has been retained by all his followcn. 
The arolded street was, moreover, puUi.'d down by Siitos V., ph 
actouM ^iti normnuM. [The ipot where tha cataitrophe was said 
to bsTO takea placa Ii between the Coloueum and St. Clement's.] 
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is said to have gone to Palestine is the year 1227, in 
company with the Landgrave of Thuringi^ and there 
to have been captured by the Saracens and thrown 
into prison. Through the dau^ter of the Sultan he 
obtained his liberty ; and the 'story goes that; although 
his wife was living he obtained a dii^ienaatimi from 
pope Gregory ZX. in the year 1340 or IZ41, and 
married the princess ; and the tliree lived together in 
undisturbed peace for many years afterwards. . It is a 
well-known fact that the very bed itself (an unusually 
broad one) of the count and his two wives, was shown 
for a long time afterwards. 

This story is told for the first time in the year 
1584, that is to say, three centuries and a half later.' 
But from that time onwards it is related in numerous 
vritings, and in the next century became a matter of 
popular belief, so that henceforth it was printed in all 
histories of Thuringia, and is to be found in par- 
ticular in Jovius, S^ttarius, Orlearius, Packenstein. 
etc. In this case, also, it was a tombstone which gave 
occasion to the story. On it was represented a knight 
with two ^ female figure^ one of whom had a peculiar 

1 In DTeagcri SMorita, Ups^ p. 7S, Rqn. 

3 It is, Bg Placidni Uutb, of Erfort, bu coitJectarKt with mock 
probability, the monanMnt of • count of Qloichen, iriwdM In UM, 
Mid hia two wirei. 
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head dress decorated with a star. No sooner had the 
myth which fastened on to this figure begun to weave 
its web, than relics and signs began to multiply. Not 
only was the bedstead shown, but a jewel which the 
pope had presented to the Turkish princess, and 
which she wore in her turban ; a " Turk's road," was 
pointed out, leading to the castle, and a " Turk's 
room " within it. And not a word about all this until 
the seventeenth century. In earlier times no one had 
ever heard a syllable about the story or the relics. ' 

Another instance is afforded by the Fiistrich at 
Sondershausen, a bronze figure, hollow inside, with 
an opening in the head. It was found in the year 
1550, in a subterranean chapel ofthe castle of Rothen- 
burg, near Nordhausen, and was brought to Son- 
dershausen in the year 1576, where it still exists 
in the cabinet of curiosities. Thirty or forty years 
had scarcely passed before a legend had grown up, 
which quite harmonised with a time immediately suc- 
ceeding the'^tteat religious contest of the Reforma- 
tion, and w^J^^pCOuntry in which the old religion was 
vanquished. Tm Piistrich was eaid to have stood in a 
niche in a pilgrimage church, and by monkish 
iugglery to have been filled with water, and made to 
vomit 6ames of fire, in order to terrify the people, 
and induce them to make lai^e ofTerings. Frederick 
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Succus, preacher in the cathedral of Magdeburg, 
from 1567 to 1576, relates all this, with many details 
as to the way in which the deception was managed, 
adding the remark, ''that no one could do the like 
'' now-a-days, so as to make the image vomit flames, 
''and that many thought it was perhaps brought 
"about by magic and witchcraft." ^ 

Again, every one knows the story of Archbishqp 
Hatto, of Mayence, who had a strong tower built in 
the middle of the Rhine, in order to protect himself 
from the mice ; but in spite of that was devoured 
by them. This event, which would have fallen within 
the year 970, had it happened ai aU^ is mentioned 
for the first time at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, in SifTrid's chronicle. Before that there 
is not a trace of it The Mausethurm, or Muus- 
thurm ^ (that is, Arsenal), as Bodmann explains, was 
not built till the beginning of the thirteenth* century. 

1 Babe, Dtr Puttrieh mu Sonderthatuen, Berlin, 1852, p. 68. He 
Bhows how absurd the story is, although repeated in the serenteenth 
century by Walthcr, Titus, and Boser. Even in the year 1Y82 
Galetti, and in 1830 the preacher Quchl, related the ridicolous 
story. Babe conjectures with probability that the Pilstrich is 
nothing more than the support of a font. [Others hare snppoflcd 
it to be an idol of the Sorbic-Wends.] 

2 Ap. Pistor. SS., Qcrm., i., 10. 

3 rBy a bishop named Siegfried, together with the opposite castle 
of Enrenfcls, as a watch tower and toll-house for collecting duties 
on all goods which passed up or down the river. Mans is possibly 
only another form of Mauth, toll or excise. Archbishop Hatto died 
in 870.] 
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Its name with the people slipped from Muusthurm to 
Mausethurm, and thus, according to all appearance, 
gave rise to the whole story. In all that is historically 
known of Hatto II. there is not a feature with which 
the legend could connect itself. The story of a prince 
or great man, who tried to save himself from the 
pursuit of mice in a tower surrounded by water, is to 
be found in several other places. It appears in 
the mountains of Bavaria ; it occurs among the myths 
of primitive Polish history. In ^ the latter case King 
Fopiel, his wif^ and two sons, are followed and killed 
by mice in a tower in the Goplosee, which to this day 
bears the name of Mouse-tower. Wherever a tower 
on an island was to be seen, the object of which could 
no longer be explained, there sprar^ up the story of 
the blood-thirsty mice. ' 

1 Ropall'a AwUcJU* Pobtu, 1., ti. [Sae Appendix C] 
S IJel»«cht'( oiplanaUon id Wolfs Znltehnft fur dntttliM 
Mttholofit, U., 408, aeemi to be erroneoiu. He tKfiL, that " at the 
" mot of legends on Ibis snbject lie* the primitive coBtom of 
" banging the chiefi of the nation aa an offaring to appease tha 
" gods, OD the occurrence of any national calamity, BDcb as fiuaine 
" tbnHigh the ravBges of mice, for instaoca.'' In tbe first place, 
hnman sacrifice bj means of hanging is almost, if not quite, 
vnknown ; secondly, it is not osually a tree, but a towur on an 
Island, to which the legend attaches lUelf ; and, lastly, the legend 
places tho event, as in the case of Hatto, rery much later — quite in 
Cbiistian times. [But may we not give up the hanging, and ovon 
the tiec^ and stUl retain the Idea of propitiatory sacrifice T] 
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If an nrnunal hoUonr wm rwyiJilrf^^ >> fc A—tj^- 

a hole of extraordiiaiy ihap^ aaything- wltk^^ tfad' '. 
imagination could t^ce for the itnpren-of a JnukI ec« 
foot, there at once a myth, found kx^taeat A atona - 
in the wall of a churdiatScfalottaninSazaiqi^whldf- 
is thought to look like the face of a saotdE vitteafe: 
ever having been caned by the band of; naa^- ha*. - 
given occasion to a legand of attemjitadaa cri ieg^M*' 
marvellous punishment. ^ 

On the Ricsenthor (Giant-Porch) of St Stephen's 
Cathedral at Vienna, a youth is introduced in the 
carving of the upper part, who appears to rest a 
wounded foot on the other knee. A legend has been 
spun out of that. The architect, Pilgram, ' is said to 
have thrown his pupil, Fucfasprunn, from the scaSTold- 
ing, out of jealousy, l>ecause the execution of the 
second tower had been transferred to the latter while 
still under Pilgram. ' 

The fable of the papess belongs to the local myths 

1 See GrBue's Sageiuchalt it* KonignUht Sachm. Dtesden, 18B5. 

3 [Pilgram was ons of the later architects, snccesBor of JOrg 
CEchecl «bout ISIO. Tha church waa tbnnded tn 1M4. The 
BlcseDthor sesnu to belong to a period gubwiqaeDt to the fire of 
I25B ; but it and the HeldenthUmie are almost the oldcat porta of 
the preient boilding, and therefore ezlited long before Pilgiam'a 

8 HoimajT. Witn, mm OMekieiU^ u. : w., ST, 46. 
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of Rome, of which a whole cycle existed in the 
Middle Ages. Hence it may be worth while to 
compare the birth of such a myth with a Roman 
example. The l^end about the origin of the house 
of Colonna, whose power and greatness afforded 
material for the imagination of the people is so 
far similar in its origin to that about Pope Joan, as 
it was a piece of sculpture, viz., the arms of the house 
with a column, which the legend endeavoured to 
explain. Just as the lozenge of Saxony, the wheel of 
Mayencc, and the virgin of the Osnabruck arms, 
have called forth legends of their own to explain 
them. 

A smith in Rome notices that his cow, every day, 
goes of her own accord in the same direction. He 
follows her, creeps after her through a narrow open- 
ing, and finds a meadow with a building in it In 
the building stands a stone column, and on the 
top of it a brazen vessel full of money. He is about 
to take some of the money, when a voice calls out to 
bim, " It is not thine ; take three denarii, and 
"thou wilt find on the Forum to whom the money 
" belongs," The smith does so, and flings the three 
pieces of money to three different parts of the Forum. 
A poor n^lected lad finds them all three, becomes 
the smith's son-in-law, buys great possessions with 
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the money on the oolumii, and so founds the house of 
Colonna. ^ 

This, perhaps, is sufficient illustration of the way in 
which the legend of Pope Joan arose. Two circum- 
stances^ however, require special discussion, the state- 
ments that the woman came from Mayenoe^ and that 
she had studied in Athens. 

The first mention that we find respecting the 
original home of die female pope, namely, in the 
passage interpolated into Martinus Polonus, combines 
two contradictory statements. It makes her an 
Englishwoman, and, at the same time, a native 
of Mayence : ** Johannes Anglus, natione Mogun- 
" tinus." Probably two stories were extant, of which 
one made the impostor come from the British Isles, 
the other from Germany. The reason for one story 
making her a native of England may have been tliis. 
It was a common thing for Englishwomen to go on 
pilgrimages to Rome : we find St. Boniface even in 
his day complaining of the number of them, and 
their dubious character. Or it may have been that 
the birth, and first spreading of the myth, fell just 
within that long period of the violent struggle 
between Innocent III. and king John, while England 

1 Fr. Jacobi do Acqni Chroniton IvMginit Mundif in the MonU" 
wutUa HitL Pairim, Scr^L, Yol. ill., p. 1603. 
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was accounted in Rome as the power which above all 
others was hostile to the Roman see. For, from the 
veiy beginning, the fictitious event was considered as 
a deep disgrace, a heavy blow struck at the authority 
of the Roman see ; and the myth expressed that by 
making a country which was considered as hostile to 
Rome^ to be the home of the papess, a woman-pope. 
In like manner the mythical king Popiel, who was 
devoured by mice, on account of the wrong done to 
his father's brothers, is represented in the Polish 
myth as having married the daughter of a German 
prince, in order that the guilt of instigating him 
to the crime might fall on a woman of a foreign 
nation, and one always hostile to the Sclaves. ^ 

It is not difficult to explain how the other version 
of the story, which became the prevalent one, came 
to assign Mayence as the native place of the papess. 

The rise of the myth falls into the period of the 
great contest between the papacy and the empire, 
a time when the Germans often appeared In arms 
before Rome, and in Rome broke down the walls 
of the city, took the popes prisoners, or compelled 
them to take to flight "Omne malum ab Aquilone," 
was the feeling at that time in Rome. Germany had 
then no special capital ; no rcc<^nised royal or 

1 BfipeO, GuehieJU* Feltnt, p. TT, 
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imperiil place «f tatdme^ No chy bat IfqKnce 
could be called the most impoitkHt dty in tbe redm. 
Itwas the seat of the first prince of tihe empire ^ cod 
the centre of govenuneiit *" Hoguntli, ubi "ii^nii 
" vis regni esse nosdtur," says Otto Of R tyj i ^eo .' 
In the LKnivmt of the FSeudo-GodtlMr, It is mid of 
Mayence: " Pene fuit toto sedes ootbalsaft rtpta" 

In the cycle of mytiis trfaldi duster roand 
Charlemagne and iriiich Italy also appropriated 
(e.g. in the Raa/i di Fnawut, whidi was extant as 
early as the fourteenth century, and in other produc- 
tions beloi^ng to the same cycle of myths), Roman 
aversion to the German metropolis, Mayence >9 
glaringly prominent Mayence is the seat and home 
of the malicious scheme of treachery i^ainst Charles 
the Great and his house. Ganelo, the arch-traitor, is 
count of Mayence. All his party, and his associates 
in treachery, are called " MaganzesL" They and 
Ganelo, or the men of Mayence represent the 
treacherous usurpation of the empire by the Gennan% 
in violation of the birthright of Rome. 

1 [The electonl uchblihopa of IfJtjencv won the ptenleT 
priacea of the empire; ther predded at dieta; and at the eleotlwi of 
the emperor. Even fn Bonum timea tba Cwrtollnm Hogwitiaciim 
Wasthemoct Iffiportaat of thechalnof forbrtsea which Drania tnilt 
along the Bbine, and which In like "■■"""• became the g«ciu of 
large town*.] 
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So again In Pulci's Morgante, and in Ariosto's 
Cinque Canti or Ganeloni. The poem, Doolin of 
Maymee, is, to a certain extent, a German rejoinder 
to the polemica of Rome, as shown in the Carolin- 
gian myths. Here Doolin, son of Guido, count of 
Mayence, steps forward as the rival of Charlemagne, 
first fights with him, then after an indecisive battle is 
reconciled to him, with him goes to Vauclere, the 
city' of Aubigeant (Wittekind), king of Saxony, 
marries Flandrine, the daughter of the latter, and 
ends by joining with Charles in the subjugation of 
Saxony. 

Ganelo of Mayence the treacherous founder of the 
first German kingdom by separation from the West 
Frank kingdom, is supplemented in the Italian myth 
(whi^ thus represents the great contest and op- 
position between Guelf and Ghibelline) by another 
native of Mayenc^ Ghibella The story is to be 
found in B<^;ardo'3 Italian veraon of the Pomarium 
of Riccobaldo of Ferrara. ^ King Conrad II. (it is 
Conrad III. who is meant) nominates Gibello 
Maguntino to be administrator of the kingdom in 
Lombardy in opposition to Welfo, whom the Church 
had set up as regent of Lombardy. Gibello is of 
noble but poor family, had studied for awhile in 

1 Id HanlOTi, BS. Itol ix, 3«0, ST. 
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Italy, acquires tben great eminence in l]2s native dty, 
Mayence^ becomes chancellor of ^^^^AtmmnW^ Imt it 
publicly convicted of "* baratteria," Le, of poKtical 
fraud or treason. He and Welfo now have a oonte* 
together, which ends in Gtbello dying at Beiguio^ 
and Welfo at Milan. Gibdlo of Maganaa is^ as one 
sees, a repetition of Gano or Gaaelo of Magaaia, 
But it is also evident why Johannes or Johanna most 
be made to come from Mas^ence^ and vAxf ^ Hagun- 
<« tinus" or <' Ms^ntinus" must be called ** MargaiH 
« tinus." 1 

In later times the story, now romancing with an 
object, endeavoured to harmonise the two statements, 

1 Both In manoacripts and printed copies we repeatedly find Mar- 

gantinuB instead of Marj^ntinos. It would appear that Max^n, a 

fttmous abbey in Glamorganshire, is here indicated, where the 

AfmaU9 de Morgan^ with which the second Tolnme of Gale's HuUmm 

Anglic. Seripiorei commences, were composed. People could not 

reconcile the appellation Anglicus with the dlstinctiYe name 

Maguntinus, and accordingly changed the German birthplace into 

an English one. Bernard Guidonls came to the rescue in a diiferent 

way ; instead of Anglicus, he wrote Johannes Teutonicus natione 

Maguntinus. Vitm PotUifieum^ ap. Mail Spieil, Rom, Ti., 203. Among 

the amusing attempts which have been made to reconcile the two 

adjectives Anglicus and Maguntinus, may be mentioned the 

version of Amalricus Aiigerii {UiHoria PorUifieun^ ap. Eccard, il^ 

1706). Here the woman-pope is called Johannes, Anglicus natione, 

dictus M'ignanimui (instead of Maguntinus). The author would 

intimate that the boldness and strength of character, without which 

such a course of life, involving the concealment of her sex lor so 

many years, would not have been possible, had won for her the 

distinctive title of *< magnanimous." 
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that the female pope was " Anglicu^" and also 
" natit^e Maguntinus." The parents of Joan were 
made to migrate from England to Mayence ; or she 
was called "AngUcus," it was said, because an 
English mbnk in Fulda had been her paramour. ^ 

In Germany, however, people began now to be 
ashamed of the German origin of Pope Joan. She 
was thrown in the teeth of the Germans, we are told 
in the chronicle of the bishops of Verden, because 
she is said to have come from Mayence.' Indeed 
some went so far as to say that this circumstance of 
the German woman-pope was the reason why no 
more Germans were elected popes, as Werner 
Rolevinic mentions, adding at the same time that 
this was not the true reason. * In order to conceal 
the circumstance we find in the German manuscripts 
of Martinus Polonus " Maigantinus" constantly in- 
stead of " Magantinus ;" and the CotnpUatio Chronica 
in Leibnitz * knows only of Johannes Anglicus. This 
feeling that the nationality of the papess was a thing 

1 Compare Ifaredl JahanMi PapitM SutUuta, p. 18. 
3 Ap. LeibnIU, aS. itrunrntc^ li, 213. 

3 Fateic. Tni^. ml. vi, 1 6S. So abo la the Dutch Diviti*- 
Ch-tmyk, printed ai JjeyAea in tho pcu 1G1T. " Om dat deee Focns 
" wt duftiUnt rns Tan menta opten lyn, bo menen aommige, dat dit 
•■ dio aaks ii, dat men genon geborcD daft«che meer tat paeni 
"aeltel," 

4 83. Bnauhe^ U, 63. 
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of which Germany must be ashamed even produced 
a new romance^ the object of which was manifestly 
nothing else than to transfer the home of the femak 
pope and her paramour from Germany to Greece. ^ 

The other feature in the myth, that Uie woman 

studied in Athens, and then came and turned her 

knowledge to account in Rome as a teacher of great 

repute, is thoroughly in accordance with the qiirit 

of mediaeval Iq^ends. As a matter of fact; no one for a 

thousand years had gone from the West to Athens for 

purposes of study; for the vqry best of reason^ 

because there was nothing more to be found thera 

But that was no obstacle to the mjrth, acomling 

to which Athens in ancient times (that means 

perhaps before the rise of the University of Paris) 

was accounted as the one great seat of education 

and learning. For that there was, and ought to be^ 

only one " Studium," just as there was, and oi^ht to 

be, only one Empire and one Popedom, was the 

prevailing sentiment of that age. " The Church has 

" need of three powers or institutions," we read in the 

Chronica Jordanis, " the Priesthood, the Empire, and 

** the University. And as the Priesthood has only 

4 It in to bo found in a mannscript from TergemBee, now in tho 
loyal library ut Munich, of Uio fifteenth century, CodiX lot, T^erm^ 
t81. [ttuo ApiMrudix A.] 
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" one seat, namely Rome, so the University has and 
** needs only one seat, namely Paris. Of the three 
" leading nations each possesses one of these in- 
" stitutions. The Romans or Italians have the 
" Priesthood, the Germans have the Empire; and the 
" French have the University." * 

This University was originally in Athens, thence 
it was transported to Rome, and from Rome Charle- 
magne (or his son) transplanted it to Paris. The 
very year of this transfer was stated Thus we find 
in the Chronuon TieUnse, * "Anno D. 830, Romanum 
" studium, quod prius Athenis exstitit, est translatum 
• Parisios." 

Hence in ancient times, according to the prevalent 
notion, the University was at Athens ; and whoever 
would rise to great eminence in the sphere of know- 
lodge must go there. There were only two ways 
in which a foreign adventurer could attain to the 
highest office in the Church — ^piety, or learning. The 
legend could not make the girl from Mayence become 
eminent through piety ; this would not agree with 

1 In Schanl. Di Juriti. ImptniUi «e PettH. Eetlt; Vanonim 
Authantm Ser^ila^ Baill, IMB, p. 307. 

3 Ed. nn Lecnwen, Trajecti, 1789, p. 37. So aim GobelinuB 
Penona. Tbe kdodjidoiu writer In TlDccnt of Beauvaie had 
prerioual; iteted, " AlcnJDiu ttndltun de Roma Pariiios tmutnll^ 
"quod UIucaOivdabaiuIatDm faerat a Bomaoii." 
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her subsequent seductioa and the birth of Uie diild in 
the opea strccL TherefcNV it was through her leam- 
ii^ that she won for herself univenal admiratioi^ 
and, at the election to the papacy, a unanimous vote; 
And this learning ahe could ooiy have attained in 
Athens. For the University, as Amalricus Augerii 
says, was at that time in Greece. ^ 
1 S(vEn«id,II^ ITOf. 
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II. POPE CYRIACUS. 

Pope Cyriacus was foisted into the Roman list of 
popes about the same time as Pope Joan, and like 
her, maintained his usurped position for a long time. 
Here intentional imposture, visionary fancy and 
groundless credulity conspired together to create a 
pope as unreal and as purely invented as Pope Joan. 
In the middle of the twelfth century the nun 
Elizabeth, in the monasteiy of Schdnau, in the dio- 
cese of Treves, stood far and wide in high repute. 
Her visions were inexhaustible ; and as often as a 
grave was opened, and the bones and remains of 
some nameless corpse were found, the name and 
history of the unknown dead were revealed to her, as 
she said, by an angel or a saint. This worked with 
inspiriting effect on those who wanted new relics of 
saints for a church or a chapel to attract the stream 
of population thither. Elizabeth had already been 
busy with the myth of St Ursula * and her maidens ; 

[Thej are mid to hare been martyred In 237 ; the raxtAcnth 
centenary of the crent was celebrated in 1837. Yet it was tlio 
Hans retnmJng frim their defeat at ChalonH, in 451, who put the 
maidens to death I St. Ursula's name appears in no marfyrology 
earlier than the tenth century. Mr. Baring-Oould considern her as 
^ no other Uian the Swabian goddess Urnel or Hontel trun^formcd 
''into A saint of the Christian calendar." — OuriouB Mytht qf tha 

MiddU Aa€9, 1869, p. 331]. 
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and ^ce 1155 Uioasaiidstrf'coqMesliad been di^op 
in the fields near Cologne, all of iriiidi woe said to 
have belonged to St Ursula's compat^. At las^ 
however, the corpses of «h» also came to li^hb 
Tombstones with tnsaipdons were discovered ther^ 
or rather were forthwith invented. They qxike of an 
Archbishop Simplidu^ of Ravenna, Maiiau% bishop 
t& Milan, Pantulus, of Baal^ and several cardinab 
and priests. There wa^ moreover, a stone with the 
inscription — "St Cyriacus Papa Romanus qui cum 
"gaudio suscepit sacras virgines et cum iisdem re- 
" versus martyrium suscepit et St Alina V." These 
epitaphs were sent by the abbot Gnlach to Elizabeth. 
By the visions which she saw in her states of m^netic 
clairvoyance she was to decide whether these tablets 
were to be believed.* For he himself, as he said, 
entertained a suspicion that the stones might have 
been secretly buried there with a view to gain. 
Her' unwillingness to act as judge was overcome 
and now the following history came to light At the 

1 The tnacripUons wu) the nanatioa of 81 Bllnbeth btb to ba 
fbund, Acta SancteruM Octbr. ii., SG-8S. The fimliDg of the tomb- 
BtoncB was eet od foot, it seeina, to explain the appeuanceof m 
nutij lK>ne8 of male* in the field (ager Ursolanni), where people 
had been acciutomed to expect onl^ the bonee of the pretended 
Tirgins, and in order to Tindicate tho honou of the maiden*. 

3 "Dlutina postulatione me moltiun reUatenl«m cranpulenm^" 
•reheiwoTds. 
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time when Ursula and her maidens came to Rome, 
Cyriacus had already reigned a year and eleven 
weeks as the nineteenth pope. In the night he re- 
ceived the command of heaven to renounce his office, 
and go forth with the maidens, for a martyr's death 
awaited him and them. He accordingly resigned his 
authority into the hands of the cardinals, and caused 
Anthems to be raised to the papacy in his plac& 
The Roman clergy, however, were so indignant at the 
abdication of Cyriacus that they struck his name out 
of the list of the popes. 

Accordingly, every objection created by previously- 
existing authorities was forthwith quashed, and the 
chroniclers of the thirteenth century determined 
without further thought that the newly discovered 
pope must be Inserted between Pontianus and Anteros 
(238). The first to do this was the Premonstratensian 
monk, Robert Abolant at Auxerre, who in the first 
part of this century composed a general chronicle. 
The Dominicans, Vincent of Beauvais and Thomas 
of Chantinpr^, followed, and after them the Cistercian 
Alberich. M;irtinus Polonus was in this case also the 
decisive auth >rity and source of information for the 
times subseqi ent to himself In him the reason why 
Cyriacus was not found in the Catalogits Pontificum 
is given with more particularity : " Credebanl eivm 
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** plcrique eum non propter devotumem, aed propter 
^ oblectamenta virginum Papatum dtmiaisse.'' And 
on thb point Leo of Orvieto has foUowod luoL 
Aimery du Peyrat^ abo» and Bernard Guidooii^ con- 
tend for Cyriacus, while Amalrich Ai^nerii passes him 
over. The oldest chronide In the Getman langoage 
(about 1330) says of him : ^ Want er lies dax babe»- 
** thum und die wUrdikeit wider der Caidinal wiUeUp 
*' und fur mit den XL tusii^ mq;den guk Coleii, and 
*' wart gemartert, darumb tilketen die cardinal sincn 
**namen abe der bebiste buche."* The Eukgmm 
historiarum, compiled by a monk of Malmesboiy 
about the year 1366, introduces him with the remark, 
" Hie cessit de papatu contra voluntatem cleri.*** In 
the fifteenth century Cyriacus, as was to be expected, 
appeared in all the better known historical works; 
in Antonius, Philip of Bergamo, Nauklerus, etc., and 

1 NoticeB et ExtrmU^ vi., 77. 

2 MaH Spkil, tI., 29. 

3 [^^ Since, against the will of the Cardinalfl^ he gave up the papacy 
and the honor, and went with the eleven thousand maidens to Co- 
logne, and was martyred, on this accomit the Cardinals expunged 
his name from the Popes' Book."] OberrkiinUchs Chronikf edited 
by S. A. Gricshaber, 1860, p. 6. 

4 Ed. Scott Haydon, Lond., 1858, i., 180. [Huic successit Siriacus 
papa qui scdit anno uno, mcnsibus iii. ; hie cessit de papatu contra 
Toluntatom cleri, sequcndo xi m. virgincs quas bnptizaverat, ct sub- 
ftituendo Anaclcrum, ct ideo non apponitur in catalogo paparum.J 
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hence passed even into the older editions of the 
Roman breviary.^ 

But as early as the last year of the thirteenth 
century the story of Cyriacus had become of no small 
practical importance, and the lawyers had appro- 
priated it for their purposes. 

The resignation of Ccelestine V, and the con- 
sequent elevation of Boniface VIII, to the papacy, 
created very great commotion. Many were of opinion 
that it was utterly impossible for a pope to resign, 
for he had no ecclesiastical superior who could 
release him from his sacred obligations, and no one 
can release himself. The numerous opponents of £a< 
niface pounced upon this question, and it was now of 
importance to discover instances of popes resigning. 
Accordingly the author of the Glossa Ordinaria to 
the decree, in which Boniface VIII. affirmed the right 
of popes to resign, appealed to the undoubted 
instance of Cyriacus ; ' and thenceforward nearly all 

1 B«rtl, fn tfte Saetoiia di Diuertation of Zaccarift, []., 10, remarks 
Ihkt he Snda tho hbaloni acta of St Unnla Gven in tho breviary uf 
1GZ6; «nd, according to Lannoi, tliej are (till found in tho breviiiry 
of tSSO. 

3 " Datnr antem certmn eiempltim de CydtLCo Pups, de qno 
" legitor, qnod cum Urmta et undecim millibna virgiaum mnrtyr- 
■■ ixatm eat." Then fblloin the nanstiva as giren by UartiniiB Foto- 
on*. Thas it itanda in the older editions of the Lib . vi. DiereUl., 
cap. Benunctat^ Lnigdun. Ifi20, IGSO, 1G53. In tho latvi eUitiuuB 
tlwpaawge Uomittod, 
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in Persia, sends an order for the execution of many of 
the three hundred, and this is carried into effect. 

Since the time of Baronius not a single historian 
worth mentioning has renewed the attempt to 
maintain the authenticity of this synod of Sinuessa 
and its acts, this clumsy structure of absurdities and 
impossibilities. ' Whether any residuum of truth, any 
actual lapse on the part of Marcellinus in the persecu- 
tion, lies at the bottom of the fabrication, cannot 
now be stated with certainty. Contemporary writers 
say nothing on the subject Later on the Donatists 
alone, in the time of Augustine, professed to know 
that Marcellinus, and with' him his successors, 
Melchiades, Marcellus, and Sylvester, who were at 
that time priests, had [delivered up the Scriptures, 
and had] oflered incense to the gods in the persecu- 
tion. The bishop of Hippo treats it as a fabrication. 
Theodoret maintains that Marcellinus was con- 
spicuous at the time of the persecution (of course for 

I [Hefets (CmciJinvMoAieUc, m., iU, \ 10, note 3) gives tfas 
tnua auUioriticB agaiiut the liibla. AngtutiQC, Dt vnieo Baptitmo 
ttntnl Puitiammm, c. IS; Thoodore^ Sitl^ EeeU lib. t., c. 2. Among 
commentston, Pagi, Oril. ia AnaaUl Baranii. ad ami. 30!, D. IS ; 
Papcbtoch, in the Acta Santl. in Propyl, jVoy , vol, viii. ; Natalia 
Alexander, Hi-I. Eetl. nee. li!., diu xx., vol. iv., p. 135, cd. Tenet., 
1778 ; RcmJ Ceillier, Hiii, litt autairt taerit, vol. iii., p. 681. Aiuonft 
Proteatant anthora, Bovcr, Uiit. qf ths Pupei, rol i , p. 68 ff. j Walcb, 
BM. d, rapt:*, p. 68 S. i Jlitt. der KirtAtitBert., p. 126 j 
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his con::birury). However, it has Utely coixte to !^it 

Ihnt .1 fiction, composed about the same tioKv aod 
pcrhapM by the same hand, as that about the synod of 
Sinucssa, wa.-i connected with events which really took 
pl.Kcin Rome. This was the C<>«J''JWAijif .Si:A:.<(S/n'. And 
hence it is possible that a circumstance, at that time 
etill known in Rome, may have afforded the first mate- 
rial Tor the fabrication respecting MarcelUnus also. 

Hut however that may be. of a s>-nod at Sinucss» J 
at this time there Is not a tiace my iAew j ebe to fa* 
found. The Acts of the pretended synod are 
evidently fabricated in order to manufacture an 
historical support for the principle, tha a pofe ant b* 
judged by no man. -This incessantly-repeated sentence 
U ti)o luJ thread which runs through the whole; 
the rcat is mere appendage. By this means it 
i.4 to be inculcated on the laity that they must not 
venture to come forward as accusers of the clergy, 
and on the inferior clergy that they must not do the 
lilcc against their superiors. The date and occasion 
of the fabrication can be stated with tolerable 
certainty. The older list of the popes, which comes 
down to the death of Felix III. in 530, and can 
scarcely have been made later than the seventh 
century, has already accepted the fable about the 
apostasy of MarcelUnus. 
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On the other hand, the language of the document 
is so barbarous that it can hardly have been written 
before the close of the fifth century. And thus we 
are directed to those troubled sixteen years (498-5 14), 
in which the pontificate of. Symmachus ran its course. 
At that time the two parties of Laurentius and Sym- 
machus stood opposed to one another in Rome as 
foes. People, senate, and cler^ were divided ; they 
fought and murdered in the streets, and Laurentius 
maintained himself for several years in possession of 
part of the churches. Symmachus was accused by 
his opponents of grave offences. He had to answer 
for himself before a synod, which King Theodoric 
summoned ; if he should be found guilty he must be 
deposed, cried the one party ; while the other party 
maintained that for a pope there was no earthly 
tribunal. ^ This was the time at which Eunodius 
wrote his apology for Symmachus, and this accord- 
ingly was also the time at which the synod of 
Sinuessa, as well as the Constttuium of Sylvester, was 

1 "Hoa (Ills, tU., Donnnllli eptBcoi^ et scttatoribiu) palam pro 
"cjna defcnaloDe clamanUbiia, quod • nollo powit BomaauB Ponti- 
•■(ei, etumui tali* ait, qualis accusatur, andiri." Vila SymmaM in 
Uaretori, BS lul., iii., n., 46. [■' In aaccrdotibuB ca^tcrie patost ai 
" quid torte onUT«riti refomuui : at al papo urbia vopatur in dubiutn, 
■< epiacopatna videbitor, non jam cplacupus, Tacillue." — Avitut ad 
Stratt. apod Labbc, p. 136&. 

HoaddafurtlieTtm, "Non eatgrcgis pMtorem tcrrere, ■edjndicla."] 
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\ €t Polychronii I erosolymitani episi 
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for seventy-two (or, according to the Gesta, at any 
rate forty) witnesses were to be required in such 
cases. 

In later times the fable was made use of for 
altogether different purposes. Pope Nicolas I. quoted 
it in his letter to the Greek emperor ^ Michael 
[A.D. 862], because it showed that the deposition of 
Ignatius was contrary to ecclesiastical discipline, 
since he bad been sentenced by his inferiors. 

Gerson ^ made use of it, on the other hand, 
t(^ether with the lapse of Liberius, in order, by 
means of these instances of iure^ in popes (this 
word, as is well known, was specially used at that 
time in the wider sense of a denial of the faith), to 
prove the legitimacy of a council assembled either 
wiihtfut or against the authority of the pope. Gerbert 
also appealed to it with a similar object. 

1 In BUdiiln, Cone. CM., v^ ISB. 

t Strm. wram Jits. r. u., 130, ed. DDpln. 



IV. CCWSTAXTIXK AND SYLVESTER. 

If the mere number of witnesses could make a 
statement credible, there would be no fact more certain 
or irrefutable than that the Emperor Constantine^ 
more than twenty years before his death, was baptised 
at Rome by pope Sylvester, and at the same time 
cured of leprosy. For nearly eight hundred years the 
whole of western Europe had no other belief, and for 
just as long a period people laboured in vain to ex* 
plain the fact how, nevertheless^ the sources irom 
which every one acquired his knowledge of the fourth 

century on other points, viz^ the Histaria Tr^artUm^ 

the Chronicle of Jerome, and the Chronicle of Isidore^ 

could be unanimous in stating that Constantine was 

baptized, not in Rome, but in a castie near Nioomedia, 

not by the pope, but by the Arian bishop Eusebius, 

not immediately on his conversion from heathenism, 

but only just before his death. 

It cannot be denied that according to the mode of 

thought and historic sentiment of the Middle Ages, 

the real facts must have appeared inconceivable, 

while the fabulous version, on the other hand, seemed 

perfectly natural and intelligible. The most impor- 

ss 
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tant and decisive event of antiquity, the transition of 
the ruler of the world from heathenism to Christianity, 
— vA\ae else could this take place but in the capital 
of the world ? It must have been the Head of the 
Church who opened the doors of the Church to the 
Head of eartlily sovereigns. And that the pious 
CoRStantine, the son of the sainted Helena, the 
founder of the Christian empire of Rome, should of 
his own accord have remained all his life long unbap- 
tized, not receiving the sacraments, and in reality 
having no claim even to the name of Christian, — that 
was a thing which it was utterly impossible to be- 
lieve. 

A baptistery which bore the name of Constantine 
at a very early period, possibly because it was resUy 
built by his order, and at his cost, may have given 
the first occasion to the myth, in that people thought 
that it was so called because Constantine was baptized 
Id it For in later times it was considered as an irre- 
' fragable and monumental witness to the truth of a 
circumstance which all were eager to believe. 

The legend of Sylvester, manifestly fabricated in 
order to attest the fact of Constantine's having 
been baptized in Rome, cannot have been com- 
posed later than the close of the fifth century. It 
is ail of one casting, and bears no traces of later 
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iuiciitii.-ns. The Greek ^ text in which it is cuiitaincd 
is evidently a translation from the Latin, which no 
doubt was written in Rome. * In the whole docu- 
ment there is not one historical trait to be found 
Constantine is, to begin with, the enemy of the 
tians, and causes many of them — along with them 
own wife — to be executed, because they will not offer 
sacrifice to idols, 90 that Sylvester flies to Mount 
Soracte. The emperor, struck with leprosy, b told 
that to be cured he must bathe in a pool filled with 
boys* blood newly shed ; but overcome by the tears 
of the mothers of these boys he rejects the horrible 
remedy, and is directed in a heavenly vision to apply 
to Sylvester. Sylvester heals him of his disease by 
means of Christian baptism ; whereupon the whole of 
Rome, senate and people, believe in Christ Two 
episodes are interwoven with the story; the first 
respecting an enormous snake living under the Tar- 
peian Rock, and slaying thousands with its pestiferous, 
breath, until Sylvester closes the entrance of its hole ; 
and secondly, a long disputation with the Jews 

1 Edited by Combcfis in his Uliutr, Chr, Marty rum UcU TWumpAi, 
Paris 1660. 

2 This is shown by a passage quite at the beginning, in which it 
is said of Euscbius : 7*7 €^?jfviKTf avueypa^KiTo yhjacy. Of course no 
Qrcek would have made such a remark. 
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.(brought about hy Helena), in which Sylvester comes 
off victorius. 

The author is acquainted with the eccle^astical 
histoiy of Eusebius. He intends (as he says at the 
outset) to complete the narrative ^ Eusebius ; but 
he either was not acquainted with the bic^aphy of 
Constantine, which gives an account of the baptism 
of the emperor, or at any rate he presupposed that 
his readers were not acquainted with it And he 
actually did succeed in making his fable current, in 
spite of the decisive and unanimous witnesses of the 
fourth century. Even the Chronicle of Jerome, which 
people otherwise followed with unqualitied assent in 
matters of history, was at last on this point superseded. 

The legend of Sylvester is mentioned for the first 
time in the decretal of Pope Gelasius (492-496), De 
Libris Recipiendis et non Recipiendis. There it is said, 
•■ the name or the author is indeed unknown,^ but it 
" has been said that it was read by many Catholics 
"in the city of Rome, and many churches imitated 
" this ancient custom." * It is manifest that these 

I Cf. the double text In FontADlni Dt Antiqaiiatibut Horia. Borne, 
1T23, p. 333, wad Credner'i edition. 

S " Pro antlqao iisu," Trhlch means the ancient runtom of intro- , 
ducing the writings aaed fn Rome into other cbarchM also. In 
another mannRcript the reading is "et pro boo quoque usa malUe 
•■ b)ec imilantnr ecclesia)." — See Ciedner, Zar Gciehichit det Kanon; 
lUT, p. 110. 
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any closer connection with the contents of the 
document, it is asserted of this personage that he was 
baptized by Eusebius of Ntcomedia in Nicomedia, at 
the Villa Aquilo. Here everything is taken into ac- 
count : the change of name, as well as the transforma- 
tion of the son into a nephew of Constantine. This 
nephew takes it as a grievous affront that Liberius 
should say that his uncle was baptized by Sylvester, 
and thereby cleansed from his leprosy ; and he threat- 
ens that when he comes to Rome he will give the flesh 
of Liberius to the birds and beasts of prey. Hence it 
is the more probable — ^nay, certain, that the legend of 
Sylvester and the fiction of the baptism of Constantine 
at Rome became extant contemporaneously with the 
fables which were invented in the interests of Symma- 
chus and the Roman clei^ of that time, that is to 
say, in ' "le first few years of the sixth century. 

There was, however, still a considerable interval 
before the story passed into the chronicles, and from 
them into ecclesiastical literature generally. Isidore 
adhered to the historical version of the matter, and 
Fredegar also (A.D. 658) remained still true to the 
genuine account. Gregory' of Tours (died a.d. 598) 



] [Id two oT Mi three accounta of the baptism ofC1ovisb:r St. 
Bemigiua, e.g, : " Procedit uovru CoiutantiDus ad lavacnim, dvle- 
"tana lepoe Teteris morlHUn," ftc. In the magnificent new edition 
«<tlie Oiaita 4m Butoriau dM (7awlci tidtla iranet (Palm^, FaiiB, 
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already alludes to the faUe; and Bede (in the yeir 
729) i% properly speaking, the first who^ by means of 
his chronicle, prepared the way for the introducticm 
of the story of Constantine's baptism in Rome into 
the annals of the West ; ^ nevertheless he did not 
succeed for some time longer. Frekulf (about the 
year 840), who holds fast to good authorities in his 
Universal History^ abides by a baptism, in Nicomedia 
at the end of the emperor^s life. Even the painstaking 
Hermann the Lame of Reichenau (about A.D. I050) 
seems to know nothing of the fable, and his contem- 
porary, Marianus Scotus, who follows Jerome as an 
authority, has still the correct version. * 

18G9) there is tho following interesting note, in loco: "Colb. fed 
<< Margincm hasc habet, ab annis circ. 400 addita^ Eeee itU HiMt/oruf 

m 

< graphuM concordat cum HtMloria Si. Sjflvettri de Uprd Conttnmtin* 
<< mundatA infonte baptunU. Et qnidem certiim vidctar ex hoc locoi 
<' ubi rtiam Chlodoveus Constantino et sanctus Bcmigius beato 
" Sylvcstro comparantur, tunc tcmporis jam invalaisse opinionem de 
<' baptizato Romac ConHtantino per beatum Sylrestrum, lepr^uc ejus 
^ mundatii " But in cod. Reg. this passage is left blank.] 

1 Vencrabilis BediB Opera Historica Minora, ed. Stephenson, Lon- 
don, 1841, p. 81. [Bede does not dwell on the supposed event ; he 
mentions it merely in passing. <* Constantinus fecit Sonucj «&j 
** hapiizatuM e«/, basilicam bcati Joannls Baptistse, qusB appellata est 
(' Constantiniana : item basilicam beato Petro in templo Apollinif^ 
"nee non ct beato Paulo, corpus utriusque aere Cyprio circumdans T 
" pedes grosso," Ac] 

2 The reading " rebaptizatus " instead of " baptizatus " in a 
manuKcript of Gemblours, on which Schelstrate lays great stress, is 
manifcKtly the correction of a copyist who believed in the baptism 
at Home. 
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For the majority, however, the authority of the 
Liber PonHJualis, the Roman biographies of the popes, 
was irresistible. The fable of the baptism in Rome 
had already passed into the oldest list of the popes, 
<Hie reaching back to the sixth century and in like 
manner into the enlarged collection which was based 
upon this one, the so-called Anastasius. In like 
manner Ado (died a.d. S75) inserts in his universal 
chronicle, which is based upon Bede, the fable of 
Constantine having been baptized in Rome, being 
misled by Bede, and by the Liber Pontificalis. He 
betrays the latter source by the long list of ecclesias- 
tical donations and buildings, which Constantine is 
said to have ordered in Rome, and which Ado bor- 
rowed from that Roman- chronicle of the popes. On 
the other hand, Ordericus Vitalis (about A. D. 1 107), 
and Hugo of Fleury (in the year 1109), who in their 
ecclesiastical works narrate the whole fable, — leprosy, 
bath of children's blood and all — have drawn directly 
or indirectly from the legend of Sylvester ; while Otto 
of Freysing, though he declares these details to be 
apocryphal, nevertheless holds fast to the baptism in 
Rome by Sylvester, "in accordance with the Roman 
" tradition," as he says. 

The first critical attempt to remove the contradic- 
tion between the old and new versions of the story 



*^ •••5 75.^^ ^ 

f f^-^ bap..,. ,?;^^-" 

Wa?dr»K.,_, . "*>"'^ Revert) 
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remains true to the version of the EccUsiastkal His- 
tffry (the Tripartita), that Constantine put off his 
baptism tilt the end of his life. 

Another variation is tried by the Italians, under 
the leadership of Bonizo, bishop of Sutri, and sub- 
sequently of Piacenza (died A.D. 1089), an authority 
not used by the Germans. In his history of the 
pc^s, ' Bonizo had to choose between three accounts 
of Constantine's baptism. That is to say, besides the 
two ordinary accounts, he had also before him the 
one contained in a spurious decretal of pope Eusebius, 
now no longer extant, stating that this pope (and 
therefore in the year 310*) had already instructed, 
and baptized the emperor. The decretal was, of 
course, pure intention, in order that, by changing the 
Nicomedian into the Roman Eusebius, support might 
be got for the theory of Constantine's baptism in 
Rome, a theory of immense importance to the 
Romans. Bonizo will only allow the first half of the 
statement, considers the "baptizatum," as a vitium 
xriptorum, and gives it as his opinion, that after the 
instruction which he had received in Rome, Con- 
stantine postponed baptism on account 01 the dis- 

3 It ti fbnnd in Uie fourth book of his LihH Deertti, whcnco Uui 
girei it in tba Ifova BiUiMluea Palrvm, vii., P. 3, p. 39. 

S [TbapapkCi'orEDieblm&llBwbDUrwithiii tlie;car310] 



^^•ftt.^ *■* .lw it* 
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believe that, after the coui 
circumstances of Arius' dc 
had been a witness, he sti 
Arianism. Bonizo goes 
authority of the whole C 
opinion. " That Constan 
" Sylvester," he says, " is t 
" the Catholic Church." An 
of the twelfth and thirteei 
bishop of Cremona, and Ror 
copied him in this, the latter 
other hand, Gotfried of Vi 
undismayed by the " mcnte c 
himself of the hypothesis of 
Nicomedia. In this bishop 
(about the v^*-*- - 
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of Eusebius of Cxsarea, and differing from the 
legend. 

or great influence in the matter was the additional 
fact, that the popes also themselves made use ol 
the apocryphal legend of Sylvester, and maintained 
Constantine's baptism at Rome as historical. Hadrian 
I., in the letter which was read at the second council ol 
Nicaea, A.D. 787, quoted a long passage out of the 
legend as evidence of the primitive use of images. 
Nicolas I. (858-867) cited a supposed passage from 
pseudo-Isidorian letter which bore the name ( 
Sylvester, with the distinctive title " Magni Con- 
stantini baptizator." ' Leo IX., also, in the con- 
troversy with the Patriarch Caerularius, laid stress on 

of St. Ocnnftin. BatramnuR (to D'Achcry, I. c, p. 100) quotes a 
13 to hafo beua forged, la order to defjDd 
Li Bgiunst tho objections of the Qreelu 

I Id Barduin, W^ 82 [The giat of it ii thii. The apMtlci 
Peter and Pual «pp:;«r to Conatantioe, and tell him to BbaQdoD tba 
idoof th« batbofblood, and leck ont Bjlreitur in hU uxMe on Ut. 
Semcte ; he will euro the emperor of lilii leproaf. Coostaatioo goca 
to Sjlrtstcr, »bo prodacet images of SS. F>.-ter and Pan], in ordur to 
pfore to tbo emperor that the ivo who appeared to him in the 
«Uaa wen not godi, bnttheu twoapoatlea. Constantino recognise* 
the Ukcoci^ is conviQced and baptised, ftnd proceeds to build and 
icstore charchei, which he takes care to adorn with Images. Com* 
pM« tlie carious and very different Torsion of the story given in tba 
V hu Ramm Mirabilia, reprinted from the Vatican maousevif ts b; 
OdsU* Farther, Berlin, 11IH».] 

SIbU,r-144. 
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the Tact that Constantine was the spiritual son d 
Sylvester by baptism.' 

Among the Greeks, Johannes Malalas, at Antioch, 
is the first who accepted tlie Rrtiii-in baptism of 
Constantine * H« lived at the end of the sixth ccntur)'. 
and was certainly one of the least intelligent, and 
* most prolific in fables, of all the Byzantine annalists. 
Hii authority may possibly have been the Greek 
translation of the legend of Sylvester, which had 
recently been made. It is true that he did not , 
accomplish much in the way of introducing the fable, 
because his own work was not very widely dis- 
seminated. But seeing that Constantine was honored 
in the Greek Church as a saint, and that his festival 
was yearly celebrated on the 2ist of May, with the 
greatest ' solemnity, especially in Constantinople, Jt 
gradually came to appear quite inconceivable to the 
Gn^ks, that he should, of his own accord, have 
remained all his life outside the pale of the Church, 
and should not have received baptism till he was on 
his death-bed. * Accordingly we find an author as 

1 IlMttllin, rl., 833 

1 Kd Diodotf, p. 31 T 

> BullaDd, lul 11 Hill, p. 13, 14. 

4 [In CoQitUatiDj'a omi Kga it iru probabl; too cominon a «we 
V> im.voUo ciihtr iiirpriiw or ccnxure. A centnry Utcr we find 8t 
AiabnNM Mid St. AujituUue puttpuoing thu m.-eptkai of bapliion 
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early as the abbot Theophanes (died A,D. S17) setting 
the Anatolian theory of the baptism in Nicomedia, 
by Eusebius, in opposition to the Roman theory of 
the baptism of Sylvester, but forthwith declaring that 
he considered the Roman account as the more correct ; 
for, of course, Constantine, if unbaptized, could not 
have taken his seat with the fathers at Niczea, and 
could not have taken part in th,e sacred mysteries : to 
assert or suppose that he could, was to the last d^rce 
absurd,' Accordingly, if even the Byzantines, as 
early as the ninth century, had become so unfamiliar 
with the circumstances and true history of the fourth 
century, it cannot excite wonder that the later Greek 
historians should have considered the incorrect account 
as an established fact. And this is the case with the 
lately published Theodosius Melitenus, ^ Cedreuus, 
also Zonaras, Georgius Hamartolus, Glycas, and 
^icephoms Callistus. 

Seeing, then, that all the chronicles of the popes 
subsequent to the Liber Pontificalis, and based upon 
it, relate the baptism of Constantine at Rome, and 
that Martinus Polonus, with his predilection for what 

till thpy were ovct XhMj jtbhih of Affi, long iflcr they were con- 
vJDci-d of tho trath of Chrinliuiitj. Blanky'ii HutUrn Vhatch. Luct 
vi, nib fln.J 

1 Ed. ClMKD, 1., SS. 

a CArMcyrafHUa, «d. Tafd., UoDMbil, 1S69, p. ei. 
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and historical criticism of French theolc^tans which 
first enabled truth to win a complete victory. 

Besides all this, the l^end of Sylvester was 
welcome material for the poetry of the Middle Ages. 
The venomous dragon, the disputation with the Jew^ 
the slain ox, the emperor's leprosy, and its healing — 
all this is picturesquely described in the Kaiserchronik, 
but with the greatest elaboration in the poem Sylvester, 
by Conrad of Wurzbui^. The Laekcitspieg/iel oi jan 
de Clerc, and the versified legends of the saints, avail 
themselves of it in like manner; and even Wolfram of 
Eschenbach alludes in the Parsival to the miracle of 
the ox raised to life again. 

[The exploded falsehood still lives on in that 
museum of exploded falsehoods — Rome. On the 
base of the ancient obelisk which adorns the piazza 
of St, John Lateran, an inscription in large capitals 
still states — 

CONSTANTINVS 

PER CRVCEM VICTOR 

A S. SILVESTRO HIC 

BAPTIZATVS 

CRVCIS GLORIAM 

PROPAGAVITj 

tnd the eustode of the Baptistery is still allowed to 
tell all visitors, that in that building pope Sylvester 
baptized the emperor.] 



V. THE DONATION OF CONSTANTINE. 

The Liber Pontificalis enumerates a quantity of 
houses and pieces- of land in various places. whicU 
Constantine is said to have given to the Churdi of 
Rome. The source alone renders these donations 
suspicious, one whicli has made such abundant use of 
the fictions of the age of Syraraachus. And the 
suspicion increases when one remarks that so 
enormous a number of donations are attributed to 
Constantine alone, while the book does not mention 
a single other donation of any of the emperors who 
follow, until Justin and Justinian in the sixth century; 
and they are said to have given nothing more than 
cups and vessels. In addition to this there is the 
silence of all contemporary writers, and the circum- 
stance that Constantine, liberal as he proved himsdf 
towards the Church, nevertheless, according to all 
accounts, never gave lands, but only made over to it 
rents or sums of money. Accordingly the author of 
the Vita Silvestri in the Liber Pontificalis appears to 
have attributed the whole amount of property, which 
had been gradually inherited or occupied, just as it 
existed in his own day (that is in the seventh or 
eighth century), exclusively to donations of Con- 
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stantine. Indeed Assemani says that Hadrian I. 
ceitainly had documents of the donation of Con- 
stantinc before him, for in his letter to Charlemagne 
in the year 775 he appeals to such as existing in the 
archives of the Vatican, However, if one looks closer, 
Hadrian is speaking of donations in Tuscany, Spoleto, 
etc., which various emperors, patricians, and other 
pious persons had made to St. Peter and the Roman 
Church, but which the Lombards had taken away 
from it ; respecting these there are several docu- 
ments ^ still extant. Christian Lupus already remarks 
that Ammianus Marcellinus, up to the year 370, 
knows only of one source of papal property, viz., the 
offerings of matrons ; and that, accordingly, the 
Roman Church at that time was not yet in possession 
of large and rich patrimonies. ' 

Until the middle of the eighth century there is not 
a trace to be found of the Donation which has since 
become so famous, by virtue of which Constantine, 
immediately after his baptism, and to show his 
gratitude for the cure wrought by Sylvester, gave to 

1 llal. Butorim Scnptorti fUuttr^ W., SIS. Tlie itatcmcat of 
QMrer li mkleadiag ^Ortgor VII^ toI. t., p. 6).. Ha taja that 
Baionioi h« "pabliihcd sorcml documGnts, b/ meaiu of whk'h 
Cooctuitine confctred honsei, landa, Ac, on the three chief boailicag 
of Borne " What BaroDioi did was merely to prlat the passage* 
from the Liber Panlifiea'it. 

1 J^iMifonai Otntr. Dterta, Ac, Brnzell, 1671. ir, 3»T. 



II. re. Liu-::, at the outset 
tions to answer. U 'Acre amd 
forged ? 

\Vc have it both in Latin * , 

1 ["There iti one old Latin text of it 
F. A. Bicacr, De coUectionibui eann. Etc 
p. 72, 88. Ttie firet alone is of historical 
the p8('U«Io-l8iilorian decretals undor tL 
Conttant ni Imp , and extracts from it in 
xcvi., c. 13." Gicsoler, Church Iltstty, ii 
edition. In the first letter of Hadrian I. U 
(Cod Carol , No. 49), occurs the following 
" Sylvestri Rom Pont, a sanctie recordat 
'^ M Impcmtore per ejus largitatem sancta 
" Romana ccclesia clevata atqae cxaltati 
^ Iletperm partibus largiri dignatut et 
" folicisiiimis temporibus, atquo nostris 
<* Petri Apostoli, germinet atque ezultet : < 
* simus Dei Constantinus t— - 
« quem om'*'- ^ 
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not exist in the more ancient manuscripts of the 
l^end of Sylvester, nor in the more ancient copies of 
the Liber Pontifimlis ; later on, however, it has been 
inserted into both. But it is certainly to be found as 
early as the most ancient manuscripts of the pseudo- 
Isidore collection, and was therefore at any rate com- 
posed btfore the year 850. 

That the Donation was a fiction of the Greeks, 
composed in Greek, and brought from the East to 
Rome, was indeed long ago maintained by Baronius. 
Next Bianchi > undertook to defend this view, on no 
better grounds, however, than the weak allegation, 
that is to be found in Balsamon ; and, lately, 
Richter ' also has given as his opinion that it pro- 
bably originated in Greece. But from the Greek 
text, as well as from the contents of the document 
itself, the very opposite of this can be demonstrated 
to a certainty. 

At the very b^inning of it Constantlne speaks of 

" jnwii Itomanoitiiii Pontiff: pii quadun iDdDstriB."Ccniii, ontliecon- 
tnry, Ehoirg < jr<niiiBi. Damn. Ponliff., i., 304) that HadrUn has ia view 
tml]' the A^a Silncilri, to whicli he also teScra in bis letter to Coa- 
•tantiDc uul Irene, and which ia part tuggisBtciI tha later dooation 
at CotistantiDe. Tho wordi " potcgtatcin Jn his HuaperiiB partibue 
Lir^'iii dignatiu rat" are eBpeclally rumarkablo in this coiuicti(m. 
GiL-Klcr, vol. ii., ch. 2 $ 5.] 

I Dtlla podali t poltiia dtlUf ekUia, v., p. 1 , SOS. 

> KnhtJtTitU, ftflh edition, p. 77. 
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his "satraps," whom he places before the senate and 
the " archons" {optimates). This expression docs not 
occur in the Byzantines, but was of common use in 
Kome and with western writers ; for instance in the 
letter of pope Paul I. to Pepin ' [a.d., 757], and \a a 
document of king Ethelred, for Ealdorman. Moreover, 
the Greek translator has either read incorrectly or 
not understood the expression in the Latin, that "the 
" emperor had chosen St. Peter and his successors as 
e 'patroni' before God;" that is to say, he 
;urns " firmos apud Deum patronos" into "primos 
a pud Deum patres," for he absurdly translates 

ffpiiroit ir/.dt rui' Oiuv iraripac." ^ 

Again, if a Greek had composed the document, 
he would certainly, in mentioning the four Oriental 

1 " Ducfm Spolotinum cnm vjaa Sairnp[buG.* In Cfoni, Mo- 
namenta, i,, 154. !□ like manner King Luitpmnd Buiidn, "Duces 
et Satni|m8 buos." Lib. Fantif. ed. Vignoli, ii , 03. {Not I^ul'* 
first Ittter to Popiii, in whioh ho aunoonces LU tljction to the 
pnpoc]' as miceeBHor to his brother Stephen (for (he election 
had been contcated ia fuvuur of the Archduacon Theophylact), but 
the second, la nbieh he complains Uiat the pmmlited tcrrilory has 
not been ceded to the pipal soo, Ealdtfnnati, i.e., goremor of a 
comity, 1at<;r earl. The hintory of the word is a curious one, gup- 
planted in its honourable meaning by the Daniijb " carl," living on 
itself as the less honourable "aldermen "] 

S From the addition «n) (IfanoiJiinc we may bo tolerably cerlaia 
(bat, in tbe J^tin original uaul by the translator, "patronos tt 
" d^tntoret' was the reading. 
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" Thrones," have placed Constantinople not last, but 
first Nowhere but in Rome would Constantinople 
■ have been mentioned last, for there, down to the 
time of Innocent III., recognition was persistently 
refused to the canons of the second and fourth 
general councils which settle the order of precedence 
for the patriarchates. On the other hand, the 
Byzantine tendencies of the translator are shown in 
that, though he retains the expression about the 
Latcran palace, " that it surpasses all palaces in the 
" whole world," he nevertheless omits the distinction 
given to the Lateran church, that it is accounted 
" caput et vertex omnium ecclesianim in unlverso 
" orbc terrarum." Equally characteristic is it that the 
passage about the possessions in Judzea, Asia, Greece, 
Africa, &c., which Constantine gives " pro con- 
" cinnatione luminarium" in the Roman churches, 
is left out in the Greek version, and the words 
" summus Pontjfex et universalis urbis Romx Papa," 
are merely rendered "T/fpryHv irtaK&itif mI wfloSjir,! irdfff." 
Thus the title <i«<™utM«<lr, which had been assumed by 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, and which would 
correspond far better than KoBdXutii to universalis, is 
avoided no doubt intentionally, so that the whole title, 
according to the language in use in the Oriental 
Church, might have been applied equally well to the 



( ii'.. i;.,: ;r.i::i >:• w .t;i u i'.- '::^. 
t". ';■ L'r.--i;N, \'. !::i liic unlkiI \ 
aloiii^sidc as explanatory. T 
on the supposition that the t 
here the Greek text itself a 
of a distorting of the original 
the unlearned translator. Tl 

1 [Tmrac or ^ara, Papa, was origii 
Orook prcKbytoni and Latin biKhopR ; \ 
the Rpociiil ail(lre88 which, long l)L*fore 
ari'hhi^hfip, wax given to the bishop of ^ 
** andria** waK a well-known dignity ccc 
Koine claimed an excluKive right to tl 
firet done by Gregory VII., in a Coun 
Stanley {Eatlern Churchy p. 113) givo 
plunntion of the name : " Down to IIera< 
" Alexandria, being the solo Eg)'ptiaii 
" ( father), and his clergy < Eldem.' Fr 
" were created, who then received the 
" scqucntly the name of * Papa' (a^'i 6a, 
" was appropriat^'d to the Pnmate. The I 
" with facts) is that the name wa-» «'- ' 
** ing the bisl»'^'^ 
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the Boman clergy shall have the same privities as 
the imperial senate, namely, that its members become 
patricians and consuls, and so can attain to the very 
highest honours which the Byzantine kingdom has to 
bestow. Instead of this object, which expresses a 
wish of the Roman clei^, quite natural and not un- 
attainable under the circumstances of the time, the 
Greek text represents the emperor as making an 
enactment, the realisation of which no one could have 
seriously expected, namely, that to the Roman clergy 
generally should be attributed that pre-eminence ^nd 
greatness, which the great senate, or the patricians, 
consuls, and other dignitaries possessed. Last of all 
comes the story that Constantine, holding the reins 
of Sylvester's horse, had performed the office of groom 
to Sylvester (m-pirupof sf^wiov kroifysafm), a story which, 
both in its wording and circumstances, is unmis- 
takeably of western growth, alike foreign to oriental 
customs and oriental sentiment. This thing occurs 
for the first time in the year 754, when Pepin showed 
this mark of respect to Stephen III., who had come 
to visit him. 1 This act caused such great satisfaction 
in Rome, that it was forthwith transferred to Con- 
stantine, and made into a pattern and rule for kings 
and emperors. 

1 " Tieo strstoria anqno in Bliquantiim loci JuxU ejiu KlUrein 
■* ftopciavit."— r>la Sitgk. in TigDoU, U., 104, 



( ' : \'.\ ■ * ■ll: r \\a:\ 1. it i 
r. . . ■. •; ^, r-:)^Ja!l\' in t 
Uircs ^ (cibout 1335), and 
lanc^cr and Fabricius,^ fron 
This is not hard to expk 
tion has acquired a high ci 
the Greeks. Since Balsamo 
place among a mass of manu 
ecclesiastical rights ; • and C 
keensighted for the discovery 
in this case so blinded, that th 
palpable forgery, and set to W( 
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over it. " Nothing more pic 

1 Boveridge, Pandectm Canonum, i. 
tmnslutor hoM made a laughable pcrvc 
emperor snj, "Placuit «t TnyM ab u 
'* omnibus provinciis ct iirbibiis oxirct. 

2 nUliolh. Or '"' - 
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" reverence is to be seen anywhere," he says, " nothing 
" wliich better deserves to be proclaimed far and 
" wide." This satisfaction rested on a very simple 
calculation. The canon of the second cccumenical 
synod of 381, that palladium of the Byzantine Church, 
enacts that the bishop of Constantinople shall have 
the privileges of the bishop of Rome, and (as was 
further concluded) that the clergy of new Rome shall 
have, in like manner, all the rights of the clergy of 
old Rome. Therefore, says Balsamon, and this was 
the opinion of the clergy of the capital, all in the way 
of honors, dignity, and privileges, which Constantine 
bad showered on the clergy of old Rome with so 
prodigal a hand, holds good also for the clergy and 
patriarch of new Rome, Another and later imperial 
enactment, also cited by Balsamon,^ serves to confirm 
this, viz., that Constantinople shall enjoy, not merely 
the privil^es of Italy, but those of Rome itself. The 
emperors themselves accepted the objects at which 
this document was aimed, at any rate those which 
had reference to the relations between ecclesiastical 
and civil dignities. Thus Michael Palceologus, in the 
year I27(^ wrote to direct the patriarch, that whereas 
be, the emperor, had appointed the deacon Theodore 
Skutariotes tO' the office of Dikaiophylax (supreme 
1 Cf. tit. 1, c. 36, p. 38, then lit. S, c. 1, pp. 8S, 89, ed. Tuis, IfllO. 
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Jodge or auttts Jmsxitig). the su'd deacon should also 
be ravestcd vith aa equivalent ecclesiastical dignit)-, 
naiBelf . that of an exokatakotlos (that is an assesior 
of the [Btriatth w-ith the right of precedence of the 
iHfaopft) aficonliag to the terms o[ Coastantinc's 
rescript to SyK-ester.* 

Morcorer. the Dooatioa was ackiicm'IcdgcJ in the 
Wc5t centuries bcTare it was knonn and noticed by 
tbe CnAs. Tbe bfedy^^abEdied GeocEias Haaiap- 
tolus* (about tte ytar 842) recounts the fables con- 
nected with tbe legend of SyK-ester ii coosiderAUe 
detail, but does not say a .'^ngle word about the 
Donation. On the cmtrarj'r be represents tbs em- 
peror as giving up the West to his sons Constantius 
and Coostans. and to his nephew Dalmatius, intending 
to make Byzantium his ovm place of residence. The 
first Byzantine who mentions and makes use of the 
Donation is Balsamon, who died patriarch of Antioch 
in the year 1 1 Sc^ that is at a period when the Greeks 
had long since lost every foot of territory in Italy, 
and the giving away of Italy to the papal chair was a 
matter perfectly harmless so far as they at least were 
concerned. But at that time the Latins had for long 

1 A'^Mm Cm titM tm n Imftrmlanim ptl JutUmamm, ed. ZMiihtf 
ri«, 1497, IL S». 

1 CAr«w«ea MLK.de MaiaHa^ PetniNjlJ, 1S6», p. 399. 
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been paramount in Syria, and it was from them 
probably that Balsamon got the document 

The Donation of Constantine, therefore beyond all 
doubt was composed in the West,' in Italy, in Rome, 
and by a Roman ecclesiastic The time of its appear- 
ance points to the same conclusion. 

The date at which the Donation of Constantine 
was composed may be placed with overwhelming 

1 [Tbe sTithor of Dtr PapH nitd iUu Conta cDtirclf concur* In 
HUm couclniion, placing the date of it ■ litt}« before 154, it having 
been obvlonilr «)tn{io«ed with » view to being ihown to Pepin. 
"Thare con be no donbt si to the Boman origin of the ' Don&liua. 
■Hm Jemit Cantel hu righll; iccogaiacd thia in hia IlirL Mtlrep. 

* Va^ p. 199. He thinks that a Boman nibdeacoti, John, was the 
"Milbor. The docnment had a threefold object— against the 
'LooibacdB, wbo went thrcatenitig Bomc, egaitut the Grct'ks wbo 
^wodld acknowledge no imperium of the Boman see over tbelr 
<chnrch, and also with a Tlew to the Franks. The attempt of the 
" Jcaoiti In the CipUti to make a Fnnk the author ncrvlj because 

* Xnrm* of Paris and Ado of Vienna mentim the Donation in the 
•■ninth century, is scaicelj worth serious discosston; it condemns 
"itself. The closest agreement in slj>le and thought exists between 
"the Donation and con(etnporai7 Boman documents, cipecisltf the 
M CMuHlatuM Pttuli I. (Earduin Cemea lit., 1909 ff), snd the Epitteia 
"S. P*iri, compoaed in 103 or TB4, about the same time as the 
" Dooation, The expression 'Concinnstlo Inminarium,' which 
ooccors In papal tetter* of that age, In the CoMfifxfun Famli and 
"the Daitatio, and nowhere else^ betiaysatonceaBoman hand. So 
" do the bm of imprecation and threat of bell-tormcniK, exacti j as 
"in the CvmUIutm and the EpMota B. Ptlri; and the term 
"'Satf^ie' whoUf foreign to the West, and occnrring only in the 
-'PtinatifWi axid contemporary papal letter*. See Ceunl, Moim m. 
•'2)l**UMt. Peal/, L, lU." Janns^iU., note 103] 
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follow one another, all of whom, with one exception, 
■were either Syrians (John V., Sergius, Sisinius, 
Constantine, and Gregory III.), or Greeks (Conon, 
John VI., John VII., and Zacharias). This fact alone 
is sufficient to show that Byzantine influence in Rome 
was still quite predominant.^ And the one Roman 
amongst them, Gregory II., did all that lay in his 
power to keep down the Italians (who were embittered 
by Leo's tyrannical persecution of image-worship, and 

1 ["Noch Tijltig flbcrwicgcnd war." Some might tbink this 
cxprvixion nUiLT too itrong oftbcpeHod between T16 sod T41. 
Givgiify II. (710-713) bceins a new era in the papacy. H[s imme- 
diate prudccL-KHor Constanticie " was the last pope who whs tha 
•"IinmUlu Biilijcc-t of the EaBtt:m Emperor." Gregory's oppoeition to 
Lro tbo iKanrian on tha Babji^to/iconoclasm is luiti: uncompro- 
niiiiiiK. His letters to the etnp>:roc on the question arc airo{{nnt 
and di'fiant, almost brqtal Iq tone. " Nmjuc judicium Dei rcformi- 
"danti, (jmim scandala in bominura corda, non fldellura modn, sctl 
■i-i inliilcliiim, ingmercnt." "Tu niimdomtotum Bcandnliznsti, 
" ut q<ii mortem nolis sabire, et infk:licem ratlonem rcddure." 
"Ingfvdere mrsran ad Teritatcm, unde e«iviiitii excnto spiritns 
*■ eiatoa, ct peitinaciam tolie ; atque ad omncs scribe quoquoversum ; 
"cowiuc quibuB offendii:ulo fuisti, erig«, qnonque exea!eaijti ; tametsi 
*■ pno nimiQ tuJ ttupiditate illud pro nihilo habes." " Seripsixti ut 
"(■onciittim unirersalo cogerctur; et nobis innlilii ea rua Tisa est 
■Ta pcnccntor e* imnglnum, et hosUs cpntumelioBus et evcnor. 
"Cena, nobis hoc largire ut taceu : turn mundus paco perfruetur, 
■■vt arandala ccsaabunt." Gregory concludes this long and olTcnmvu 
letter with a prayer that God will drive out from the Emperor's luart 
the evil bt-inga which dwell there. Harduin Je(a Coneil.,V-,\. 
The second letter is also ationg in language. Gregory III. during 
hi* briefer pontificate (731-711) maJDlaincd the inflexible oppoaiiiun 
0( hi* predecewcir.] 
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had already begun to think of electmg a Roman 
emperor of their own), under the yoke of subjection. 
He caused a rebellion which had broken out against 
Byzantium to be put down by Roman troop?, and 
had the head of the ringleader of the rebels sent to 
Constantinople. The popes alwaj's regarded as a 
calamity every conquest which the Lombards made 
in Italy at the expense of Greek dominion; acalamity 
which they zca!ously strove to avert by prayers and 
remonstrances, as well as by personal intercession 
with tlie Lombard kings. They had clearly and fully 
rcco^niicd the fact, that w-hen the possession of the 
exarchate should have strengthened Lombard power 
and Lombard craving for the possession of the whole 
peninsula, then the decree for their own subjection, 
and that of Rome, under this detested dominion, would 
be already sealed. 

How powerful the fear of the Lombards and the 
aversion to them must have been in Rome, may be 
seen from the fact that Byzantine dominion was 
always considered preferable there ; although, as- 
suredly, neither the popes nor the Roman clergy had 
had so much to endure at the hands of the Lombards 
as at the hands of the Greeks. True, they had to 
bear heavy exactions, owing to the avarice of the 
exarchs, to one of whom even the sacred vessels 
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ng to St. Peter's had to be given as pledges 
the year 700). True, that if ever the emperor's 
ms were excited in Byzantium, the popes must 

to be summoned thither to answer for them- 

as Sergius is said to have been brought thither 
:omiiiand of Justinian II., and pope Constan- 

the year 709, was compelled to obey the sum- 
f the emperor to Nicomedia in Asia, while the 

John caused four leading ecclesiastics to be 
.'d ^ in Rome. For all that the antipathy to 
mbards was paramount The reason for this 

was, as it seems, mainly the Lombards' * 
)us mode of warfare, the perpetual ravaging, 
and burning, which threatened to change the 
III peninsula at last into an unproductive 
Wted wilderness. Not until the incapacity or 
nation of the Greeks to protect the provinces 
' against the Lombards compelled the Italians 
unce the hopes and wishes they had hitherto 
ined, did they throw themselves into the strong 
■ the Franks. But even as late as 752 Stephen 

CanHattlinS, ed. VIbqoII, U , p. 9. 

I Lomb«n] hort coDlaiaed various wild Tentooto or Sclaro- 
les. Their tnn with the Franlu kept them somewhnt in 
herwiw they might hnve densd-d lUly still more. Cum- 
itoryof Alboin ptudging hia aduitcrona qaeen UnimandBla 
da of her lather's >kuU, ftod the tiagicnl end of Ligth.] 
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the giving up of the exarchate through Pepin, in order 
to prepare the way for claims to the whole of Italy, 
and to give them an historical basis against the day 
when the internal weakness of the Lombard kingdom 
should end in complete disintegration. And so, not 
long after this, in the time of Charlemagne,^ a docu- 
ment was forged, in which, in very wild, and in some 
places scarcely intelligible Latin, a detailed narrative 
is put into the mouth of king Pepin of all that had 
taken place between him, the Greeks, the Lombards, 
and pope Stephen ; and it then makes Pepin give 
nearly the whole of Italy (Venetia and Istria included) 
to the pope, cither there and then, or (as in the case 
of Beneventum and Naples) by promising them when 
they should be conquered. ^ 

The pseudo-Isidore, as has been noticed already, 

1 In Fantnzxi ; DoeumetUi Rav^nnaU, ti., 265. 

3 Instead of the emperor Ck)njstantine, Pepin talks of the emperor 
Leo (the Isanrian is intended), saying that Leo's ambassador, Ma- 
rinns, had come to him. Here there is a confusion of the presbyter, 
MarinoB, sent from Rome to Pepin, and that Spatharius Marinus, 
whom Leo had sent to Italy with the commission to put popo 
Gregory II. ontoftho way. The document, moreover, makes the 
Greek emperor give the pope formal leave to choose out a protector, 
with whom he x>uld then decide as seemed best respecting the 
Roman duchy an 1 the exarchate. It is manifestly invented with a 
double object, fir tt, by supplying the consent of the Byzantine court 
to do away with a legal objection ; and, secondly, to bring about an 
enlargement of the donation of Charles the Great. 
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incorporated the Donation of Constcintinc into liis 
coliection as an ancient document ; and it certainly is 
found in all known manuscripts. The pseud o- Isidore, 
undoubtedly, did not compose it himself, although 
this has lately been supposed by Grej^orovius. * The 
contents and purpose of the fiction were altogether 
alien to the West-Frank ish author of the False Decre- 
tals. The language also is different from his. But it 
is equally untenable, on the other hand, tliat it did 
not conic into existence till the tenth century, as the 
Oratorian Morin attempted to show. His main 
argument is, that Otlio III., in his deed of gift of the 
year 999, mentions a deacon John with the sobriquet 
" Digitorum mutius," (i.e, mutilus, mosso,) as the man 
who wrote the document in golden letters in Constan- 
tine's name. This John the deacon, Morin supposes, 
is the man whom John XII. first used as his tool, and 
then, in the year 974, caused his right hand to be cut 
ofT.* A mistaken idea ; for a man who had lost his 
right hand would not have been called "with mutilated 
fingers," as a sobriquet. Moreover, the Donation 01" 
Constantine may very well have been extant at an 

1 Ottckkhte dtr Sladl Rom^ III., *00. Oenni had anticipatfd htin 
la maintiiinint; tliia, an J thnt" plaadentJbaB nuBtil nri eruditig," a^ 
lio thiuka, Jfonum., i., 305. 

2 According to Luitpraatl, Biit. Oliania, la I'urtE, t., 34Q, and 
Conlin. Stgioon., ad a. 9GI, 
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earlier period, before John the deacon, of whom the 
draughtsman of Otho's document makes mention, 
wrote it out in golden letters, in order to invest it with 
greater dignity. 

An analysis and closer consideration of the contents 
of the document will give a still higher degree, of 
certainty to the supposition that it originated in 
Rome between 750 and 774. 

The following are among the grants made in the 
Donation to the popes and the Roman clergy : — 

1. Constantine desires to promote the Chair 
of Peter over the empire and its seat on earth, by 
bestowing on it imperial power and honour. 

2. The Chair of Peter shall have supreme 
authority over" the patriarchal Chairs of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, and 
over all churches in the world.^ 

3 It shall be judge in all that concerns the 
servfte of God and the Christian Faith.' 

I ["Ut priacipktnm tneftt tem niper qnataor sedcs, Alexaudria- 
"IMID, AntiocheiMin, HietciotTiiiitanajn mc Cooitantinopolitanam, 
* qoBinqne etiun nipei omne* in imiveno orbo temnm ecclesioe." 
A* cited b; Leo IX., Hordma, tl, 635.} The Greeks bavo omitted 
thii wticle in the receDtioa in Blutuea, and in tliat of Uie Parinian 
maaiucript. 

3 Tbia article >1k> le wanting in both tlie abOTe-menUoned te.xta. 
[Leo IX, of conrae, ret«ini it, "et ejusjudlcio qmeqoe ad cult im 
"Oei rel fldei ChiistiuKMum itebililAtem piocuianda fDcrint, dis- 
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4. Instead of the diadem, which the emperor 
wished to place on the pope's head, but which 
the pope refused, Constantine has given to him 
and to his successors the phrygium ^ (that is the 
tiara) and the lorum which adorned the emperor's 
neck, as well as the other gorgeous robes and 
insignia of tlie imperial dignity. 

5. The Roman clergy- shall enjoy the h^h 
P'iM'leges of the imperial senate, l>eing c1i[iible 
to the dignity of patrician or consulj a id having 
the right to wear the decoration worn by the 
(optimates or) nobles in office under the empire.* 

6, The offices of cubicularii, ostiarii, and 
excubita;, shall belong to the Roman Church. 

7. The Roman clergy shall ride on horses 
decked with white coverletf^ and, like the senate 
wear white sandals. 

1 [L«o TX. rayii >t first, ioli the diadem and the phryjpam: 
"dclDdo diadem*, videlicet corooain capitis nootri, rimDlqns 
" phrygiiim. nccnon ct superhnmcrale, videlicet lonun quod itnperisia 
I'circutndnTVainalet coUmn." Butlateron, after mentioDiilK Sjlvel- 
ter'a runisal of the gold crown, " phrygium autem caudido oiton, 
" eplendidain reaurrectioDem Dominicam dcaigoant, ejiu aaciat- 
"iuimo vcrticl maaibna noBtria impaanimag, et tenentea frenum 
"oqui ipBlan, proreveroatia beatl Petii, Ac."] 

3 ImpFtialla militia, irparia, which MllDch ((M lA< Donation ^ 
AiuranfiiM, p. 22) taaaalates as "the imperial arm;," remarkiag 
that the Roman clei^ had been desirous of wearing milita^ deco- 
i^tlima. A glance at Doncange's Otouary wonld bare told him what 
" nillltla "V mparUi " meant at that time [via^ court officials]. 
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8. Ifa member of the senate shall wish to take' 
orders, aad the pope consents, no one shall hinder 
him. 1 

91 Constantine gives up the remaining sove- 
reignty over Rome, the provinces, cities and 
towns of the whole of Italy or of the western 
regions, to pope Sylvester and his successors. 

Judging from the detailed and careful manner in 
which each single clause is treated, we may conclude 
that the author, who beyond all doubt was a Roman 
ecclesiastic, had the articles and colour of the dress 
proper to the pope and clergy, with their titles and 
insignia of rank, far more at heart than the ninth 
clause which, tacked on at the end and expressed in 
few words, was so pregnant with consequences, the 
Donation of Rome and Italy. And here one must at 
the same time remember, that the composer intended 
Italy alone, and not almost the whole of the West 
which belonged to the kingdom of Rome at the time 
of Constantine, that is to say, Gaul, Spain, Britain, etc., 
to be comprehended in the Donation as well as Italy. 
In all probability he knew nothing of the real extent 
of the empire at the time of Constantine, but had only 

1 80 the Greek text The ZiKtln reading ■' nnllna ex oninlbu 
"•[■■iiiiinl fnpeibe igote " makei no kind of oenaa with the coalat 
Jut preceding. 
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longer the old Roman senate. That had perished in 
the sixth century, during the wars with the Goths and 
the Lombards. The senate is never mentioned ' in 
the period from the end of the sixth to the middle of 
the eighth pentury, but reappears first in the year 757 
as the collective body of the Roman optimates. ' 
After that time we have mention made of a special 
place for the senators [se»8torium] ia the two chief 
churches in Rome. Those who sat there received 
the holy communion from the hands of the pope 
himself. * It was; in fact, a new official nobility which 
was formed, partly out of the military aristocracy of 
citizens, partly out of ecclesiastical dignitaries ; and 
the latter were also to have their share — this was one 
of the objects which the author of the fiction had in 
view — in the highest titles of honour which the 
emperors granted to certain pre-eminent members of 
the civil, or rather military aristocracy. 

The ranks of patriciait and consul, for instancy 
which were to be made accessible to the Roman 

1 S«Ttgnr'i UMitloiii {Ottetathu d$$ S3m. BtrhU, L, S6T) are on 
tbli point too stroBgi that In all centaries, u ho mjh, are to be 
toaod imdeniable taacei of the real contiiinancs of theBomao senate 
U, at anj rat^ wlthoQt fboudalion m reguda the period between 
680 and TOO. 

) "SalntMit TO* et omictiia procenim lenatai, atqae dlvcid 
" piqitill congregatio." Cennl, ii., 1 46. 

S Uabilko, Miu. Itat^ 11, xUt, Uz, 10. 
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in Rome, after that of emperor or a Cssar, was to be 
in the pope's gift, and that without any theoretical 
infringement of the imperial prerc^tive. When the 
Greek dominion perished in north and central Italy, 
the patriciate, as a dignity conferred on particular 
governor^ vanished aloi^ with it, and there remained 
only the one Roman patriciate, the chief dignity 
among the inhabitants of the city of Rome. 

The consuls also, as Savigny ' has remarked, were 
first mentioned in the middle of the eighth century, 
and constituted the rank next to the patricians. The 
chief dty magistrates bore this title, one, however^ 
which thenceforward occurs merely as a title of 
honour. ' One such consul (and dux) was Theodatus, 
the tutor of Hadrian I., and afterwards primicerius of 
the Roman Church. His contemporary Leoninus, in 
like manner, was at the same time both consul ^nd 
dux, afterwards a monk. ' 

Further use of Constantine's name was made to 
obtain for the popes the right of having gentlemen of 
the bed'chamber, door-keepers, and a body-guard 

title of patrician, aidgned t? the pope (StephenX acting In bohal^ 
and with the CMiteat of the Boman republic, to Feiun— a title which 
Blight be merelf honorary, ix might Justify any aathority which ho 
might iuTC power to ezsrciae— gaveaklndof ■□premacjrto thelunc 
of the JfukM in Borne." — Hilman, Lot. Chr^ iv^ c. xi.J 

1 A^ a, C, p. 8T0. He qnotea Fantuud, JTon. Sav^ 1., IS. 

a ViU S»ir, In Tignoll, 11., ISl, 310. 
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dergy should have the privilege of decking their 
horses with white coverings , — altogether in harmony 
with the spirit of the time and place, where this was 
considered as a thing of extraordinary importance, and 
as a precious privil^^ <A the Roman clergy sur- 
passing all others. Hence Gregory the Great had 
before this notified the archbishop of Ravenna, that 
the Roman clei^ would on no account concede that 
the use of horse-coverlets {maftpuUe) should be allowed 
to the clergy of Ravenna. * The Roman biographer 
finds great fault with pope Conon, because (about 
A.D. 687} he had allowed the deacon Constantine of 
Syracuse whom he had nominated rector of the 
patrimony ther^ to make use of such a coverlet ' 

Lastly, the object attributed to Constantine is 
altc^^ether in accordance with the sentiments of the 
eighth century, viz., that he endowed the Roman 
Church with possessions in the East and West, in 
order that the lamps and tapers which burnt in the 
churches and at the tombs of the Apostles St Peter 
and St Paul might be kept up by the revenues. And 
thus pope Paul I. writes to Pepin, in the year 761, 
saying that the contest which the king had under- 

1 Qttg. U. Optra, a, Ses, ed. Parii, ot OntlBn. Dmrm^ dist. 93, 
t VU. Cmtt*. ap. Vigaoll, L, sai. 
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taken agamst the Lombards was waged by lum for 
the restoration of the lamps of St. Peter, ' 

Both internal and external evidence, therefore, 
conducts us to the period between 750 and 775 as 
the lime when the Donation of Constantine came 
into existence. The supposition of Natalis Alexander 
and of his follower Cenni, " that it was not known in 
Rome before tlie middle of the ninth century, is 
certainly incorrect. Hadrian I. undeniibly alludes 
to it in the words that Constantine had "given the 
dominion in these regions ofthe West" lotlic Romish 
Church. These are the " occidentalium regionum 
provincia; {ivefiija x^p^ impxiai)" of which the Donation 
speaks. Nevertheless, it is quite certMn that at first 
no pains were taken to make it generally known. 
From Hadrian I, to Leo IX. (776 to 1053) there is no 
trace of it to be found in tht letters of popes ; in the 
older manuscripts of the Liber Pontificalis there is no 
mention of it ; but by means of the pseudo-Isidore 
(that is from 840 onwards), it began to be known 
outside Italy, and indeed perhaps more in France 
than in Italy itself. For though Luitprand, bishop 
of Cremona, as imperial ambassador at Byzantium 

a Conoi, i., 186; " Pro cujus rcBtitaendis lominariia deceitatis.' 
Bo also the pflcmii>CoiisliMitine, " QiiibuB pro coociniuitiono Inmin^ 
"Hum poancssioncs contulimog," 

4 Jfenun.,!,, 301, 
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boasted of the large donations which Constantine had 
given to the Roman Church, in Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and Babylonia ; yet he knew nothing of the contents 
of the forged document, or at any rate, gave no hint of 
it ; while, on the other hand, two men who for their 
age were so learned and so well read in ecclesiastical 
history and literature as i&ieas, bishop of Paris, and 
Hincmar, bishop of Rheims, readily accepted it. The 
former of them (about the year 868) represents to the 
Greeks that Constantine had declared that two 
emperors, the one of the realm, the other of the 
Church, could not rule in common in one city. He 
had therefore removed his residence to Byzantium, 
but had placed the Roman territory, "and a vast 
" number of various provinces," under the rule of the 
Apostolic chair, and had conferred royal power ^ on 
the pope. Hincmar expresses himself with, more 
reserve. He and his contemporary bishop Ado, of 
Vienne, in his chronicle (about 860), know only of 
Constantine's having given up the city of Rome to the 
pope. 2 

Pope Leo IX. recounted nearly the whole text of 
the Donation to the patriarch Michael Cerularius 
in the year 1054, openly and confidently, without 

1 lAher advernu Ormcosj in D'Achory, Spieil,, yii., iii. 

2 Epist. 3, c. 13. 

12 



*' iiiipc; i;i:n, of tiic rowil pric.^ 
*' Cii.iir," and retain no trace < 
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'* foolish ^ and old wives' fables." 
only one of all the. popes wh 
document expressly before the ey 
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to him, his guide and adviser and 
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letters even mentions it, — a most • 
when one considers how strong the 
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against his numerous and overp 
Not so his friend, cardinal Peter Di 
up the privilege granted by Constaii 
trable shield against the Greeks, v 
cause of the imperial anti-pope Cj 
not forget to add fh-^*- *' 
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over the kingdpm of Italy to the rule of the 
popes. ^ 

The use and meaning of the forged Donation 
entered, to a certain extent, a new stage when Urban 
11^ in the year 1091, used it to support the claim of 
the Roman Church to the possession of Corsica. He 
deduced the right of Constantine to give away islands, 
from the strange principle that all islands were 
l^ally Juris publici^ and therefore state domain. It 
cannot but excite surprise that Urban did not prefer 
to appeal to the donation of Charlemagne, or rather 
does not once mention it For not only is Corsica 
enumerated among the donations which Charlemagne 
is said to have made, but Leo III. says this distinctly 
in a letter to Charlemagne in the year 808.^ The 
Church at that time, however, having no fleet, was 
not in a position to maintain a possession which was 
perpetually threatened by the Saracens ; and so Leo 
was obliged to beg the emperor to take the island to 
himself, and protect it with his "strong arm;" and 
(as the Corsican historian Limperani ^ remarks) the 

1 Hardiiin, l c, 1122. [As "defensor BomaiuB ecclesisa," he 
argues that Coiistantine had abdicated, as regards Rome and Italy, 
in ftToor of the pope. I^ then, the emperor had no authority in 
Borne, how coidd he have a roice in the election of the pope ?] 

2 Cenni, ii, 60. 

8 Iiima d$Ua O^rHea^ Bom«| 1760, ii., 2. 

♦ ■• • • ' . • . ^' ■•• • •• 
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afTectione," as the Irish chie(tiun3 declared somewhat 
later (1316) in a letter to John XXII. 1 At the desire 
of the English king, Henry II., the pope conrerred on 
him the dominion over the island of Ireland (iiS5)> 
which, -" like all Christian islands, undoubtedly 
" belonged of right to St Peter and the Roman 
" Church." The king thus received a dominion 
which, it must be owned, he had first to win with the 
sword ; and, indeed, it was not till after a contest of 
five hundred years, and fcH- the most part only by 
colonization from outside, that it was completely won. 
It did not help the English much to say to the Irish, 
"Your island belonged in former times to the pop^ 
" and since he has given it to king Henry, it is your 
"duty to submit yourselves to English rule." The 
Irish, who were not altc^ether ignorant of the history 
of their native land, knew quite well that neither the 
Roman emperors nor the popes had ever possessed a 
fbot's breadth of their country, and could not therefore 

■ plwdc aioliltloD of HadiUa might seem to hare anticipated the 
*tiid(i, when on inch principle! the popei aboold amuaa the powei 
■of gnntiiig amr new woridft."— Hllmui, X«t. CkriU^ rili., c. Tii.3 
1 In ll'aecigh^;an>i mtoiT* i» FlrlaitA, U., 106 sq. Tbcj etato 
that up to IITO thej had dztj-one Unga, "milliiin In temporalibaa 
* noognoMailee mperitwem.* Hadrian had acted " indebitc, ordine 
"Jttfla amlMO onoino." [Voi tUa bmou lettoi of Haiiruwi ta 
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exactly understand how pope Hadrian had Uie pofter 
to make 3 present of it to England. i 

Hadrian does not mention the Donation of Coa- 
stantinc in his BuU; but hU friend and confidant 
John of Salisburj-, the one who, » according to to 
own confession, induced him to take thU step so 
pregnant with consequences, quotes the Donation of 
the first bcliCT-ing empcrof as the ground of this "nght 
"W St. Peter" over all islands. " 

I "AdprtccmtM JUiwtrf w«iAngk>™m, Hwirieo H^ con«s«'» 

■ et dcdit Hil«nu>B jttn: bandiiwia pooidcDdMD, (icat Uto" 
■•tpiJTU tHtutor in hMiT-ynm dlen. Nam onuiea IiudIk, de jura 
•■•nt^na, u inrnHrrft HniiMiiliiil. q«i okox fondaTit et dtMnt* 
- dkmnr ad Wimimi imrliiAn pertinanr." — Mtuleg- *,^<^ 
«d. GOa, T.,MA. TkacMkuMMcni of trish writer* ID UUvtimn, 
M ivgud^lheltal^w^^OBkmiKhteTpectiODiisidenUe. 81^^ 
WUM(4pW4y<iarMAtwii^«<.KaUr, Dnblin, 184S, pi. 184), *'>' 
Lynfh.« Gt«at»»aBa L»dM(< W »^^ «»M «■ll»l ^ ^D^bl-, 18S6,iL,4U 
pqV »ttces** iBTwnto piQT«ltk bnngliiig tbr^^rr. lADigko, or"-" 
oU.>i b>i^ {Effttt. Biimry ^ IrtLnJ, fr^ IC<I>, admiU ils gfonine- 
nceeyamJ ftrea xnAXo ioB^ cthArp cHticuEEu oti UlO pope adiI b' 
BnlL trOcv'^luii iSi^mrw * rirtm»4t. Puis, 175S, i, 46!) 
fcrrgw* the ■f'ptal to Ike DoaMJoa at Vooat»atiac, KOd con 
hiUKlf *tlb n7Ui«. ■!< PapTi qiti £ait ad aon aajet, loj accords 

■ tani[wiara»dcaaadc;MUliberUd*ao«aatian«atifaeriit eftcrifii« 

■ t l'fta>b<ti>« dc I'uB pw !• coMiiialsaiKw da FaDtre." 
) 111. AbN- GoM'U* (fMVMT A />.¥« Mr fe« SMiMfonu, ii.HT, 

•d- Je I-our»:n) kM BMcafAad to ■fesv thMt pofw H>driaI^ properlj 
•r««kwc. did 0.4 iB *• hMt iMend to di^xne of IreUnd ia hii 
B»li ; U.. h. rl.Wicd iK4U>e bM « p«,|y ,plrita»I jurirfict 
l«l«d. »«^l, ^ rijfcito te.Md tk* p«TO..at of Pet^^r-B , 
Bwj««- fcc tkb •*«.•» «E,7-„^ »a>d te omite to noUv. 
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The Roman clergy with their Donation of Con- 
tantine had, on the whole, obtained their object very 
uccessfuUy ; attempts were now made in Naples to 
dvance the interests of the clergy there by similar 
aeans. In a chronicle of the church of St Maria del 
Vincipio, it is stated that Constantine gave the whole 
f the kingdom of Sicily on both sides of the straits, 
long with other possessions, to pope Sylvester ; the 
own of Naples was the onlythlng which he reserved 
s imperial property. Accordingly th6 two, Con- 
tantine and Sylvester, came to Naples together, and, 
eeing that Constantine very often heard mass here in 
he Episcopal Church, he attached fourteen prebend- 
ries to it, and endowed these with landed and other 
Toperty, and founded the dignity of a cimeliarch.^ 

ijB^ << that the people of Ireland are to accept and honour the king 
(who up to this time had not had the most remote right to the 
island) as their lord and master (sicnt Dominom Teneretur)." Ho 
mits all notice of the statement of John of Salisboiy, who was 
etter informed than anj other man respecting the whole circum- 
auice, and respecting the meaning of the Ball, which had been in. 
X}diiced bj himsell Lastlj, he omits to notice the fact that 
[adrian formall j inrested king Henry with the rights of a suzerain 
J means of a ring which he sent him. The words, that all islands 
ekmg <'ad jus beati Petri et 88. Bom. Ecclesias," Gosselin persists 
I understanding of the spiritual Jurisdiction of the pope, quita in 
efiance of the use of words in the language of that time. 
1 Parascandolo, Memoru ttor. erit diplomaiiche della ehieta di 
TapoU^ 1847, p. 212. The chronicle appears to belong to the end of 
16 twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth cantuxy. [Cimeliarchi 
t{^ii^M^j);9{^ treasurer.] 
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was not the keys of an earthly kingdom, but only the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven that he had received 
from God 

About forty years later commenced the great 
political and religious movements in Italy generally, 
and the efforts of the Arnoldists, in Rome in parti- 
cular, which aimed ^ at placing the control of the 
imperial dignity in the hands of a rabble in Rome — 
a town populace constantly augmented by the influx 
of people from the country, but which was supposed 
to represent the true Romans and heirs of the old 
Roman empire. Thence began the first misunder- 
standings between the Hohenstaufen, Frederick I., 
and the Papal Chair. It was inevitable that the 
Donation of Constantine should again play an im- 
portant part When a Roman faction, stirred up by 
Arnold of Brescia, was purposing to arrogate to itself 
the control of the city, the papal party in Rome had 
appealed to the Donation, according to which it 
appeared that Rome belonged to the pope. In op- 
position to this Wetzel, an Amoldist, maintained in 
his letter to Frederick, in the year 1 152, that " that lie 
" and heretical fable of Constantine's having conceded 

1 [That to Arnold of Brescia himself much higher aims, and a 
much nobler policj, most be attributed than are here allowed to hia 
foUowers, would perhapa scarcely be denied« j 
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" the imporial rights in tlie city to pope Sj-lvester, 
" was now so thoroughly exposed, that even day 
" labourers and women were able to confute the most 
" learned on the point, and the pope and his cardinals 
" would not venture to show themselves for shame." ' 
And in fact, Eugeniua III. had been obliged to 
leave Rome* (for the second time) in the bt^nning 
of the year 1150, and remained until December of 
I152 in Segni and Ferentino. It is, however, re- 
markable that the arguments with which the Amoldist 
and his Roman day labourers and housewives knew 
so well how to demolish the lie about the Donation of 
Constantine, themselves in their turn rested upon 
errors and fictions. Constantine, says Wetzel, was a 
Christian already, and therefore had been baptized 
before the time of Sylvester, consequently the whole 
story of the Donation to Sylvester is untrue. As 
proof of this a passage is quoted out of an apo- 
cryphal* letter of pope Melchiades, which is found in 

1 Ap. Martene, anfl. fxll., U., Sfi6. 

3 {On tho ant occasion (Uarcb, IMS) Eagenioa retired first to 
Viterbo, and thi^ncc to Sienna ; then, tttez > year's delay, to France, 
where ho became little more than the mouthpiece of St. Bernard. 
Ho returned to Italy towanja the end of 1148, bat to Titerbo and 
Tusculum, not to Rome. It was not till the end of lli9 that beonce 
more entered the capilil, and thou only as Its bishop, not as its 
sovereign.] 
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the pseudo-Isidorian collection, and is also made use 
of by Gratian ; and it is proved from the Historia 
tripartita (of Cassiodore) that Constantine was a 
Christian before his entry into Rome. ^ 

In spite of this contradiction in Rome itself, the 
Donation was made the basis of higher and constantly 
increasing claims at this time, and, indeed, as early 
as the close of the eleventh century. Already in the 
time of Gregory VII., or immediately after him under 
Urban II., the inclusion of the Donation in the new 
collection of rights and title-deeds showed clearly an 
intention of making an extensive use of it. This was 
now done by Anselm of Lucca, cardinal Deusdedit, 
and the compilator of the collection which is known 
under the name of Ivo of Chartres.^ On the other 
hand, Burchard of Worms, in his collection, which 
was made between 1012 and 1023, has not yet in- 
cluded it Specially surprising is the change which 
is made in Anselm's work of the "^r" into a most 
significant and comprehensive ** andr He has, " quod 

3 Wetiel does not appeal, as one would have expected him to 
have done, to the haptism in Nicomedia at the end of the emperor's 
life, as related in the Tripertita from Eosehius. No doubt the idea 
of the baptism in Rome was too deeply rooted in the minds of tho 
Bomans io allow him to make such an appeal. 

1 More exact references in Antonius Aagustinus, Dt Emend, Orai, 
Cpp^ ed. Lncensy lit, 41, in the notes. 
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" Const. Imp. PapE concessit coronam et omnem 
" regiam dignitatem in urbe Romana, rt Italia, rf « 
" partibus occidmtalihis" VVIiat practical meaning 
Roman ecclesiastics intended to give to these last 
words, appears from a statement made by Otto of 
Frcisiiigen. In his chronicle, which was composed 
between 1143 and 1146, he asserts the authenticity* 
of the Donation, and relates how Constantine, after 
conferring the imperial insignia on the pope, went 
to Byzantium, adding that " for this reason the 
*' Roman Church maintains Uiat the western king- 
" doms have been given over to her possesion by 
" Constantine, and demands tribute from them to 
« this day, with the exception of the two kingdoms of 
" the Franks " (that is. the Frendi and the German 
one). The defenders of the empire, however, objected 
" that in each transaction Constantine had not con- 
" ferred the empire on the popes, but had merely 
" chosen them as spiritual fathers," 

To the best of my knowledge there are no papal 
documents extant, with the exception of the one 
about Ireland, in which the payment of tribute is 
demanded of the whole realm on the strength of the 
Donation of Constantine. just the very pope who 
Went the greatest lengths in such demands, Gregory 

1 Cliron. 3, 3 ap., Uretis. i., 80. 
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VII., never appealed to the Donation in making them^ 
but to feudal rights of- the Roman See dating from an 
earlier period ; and he attempted ^ (without result, 
however), to exact tribute from France. And yet, 
as appears from his letters,^ Gregory had had the 
archives thoroughly searched, in order to discover 
documents, from which a feudal dependence of the 
several kingdoms and countries upon the Roman 
Chair might be claimed. 

However, the ninth canon in the Diciaius, which, 
though not proceeding from Hildebrand himself, are, 
nevertheless, the work of his time, is unmistakeably 
borrowed from the Donation ; " the pope alone may 
" make use of the imperial insignia." Serious stress 
was never laid on this point. The popes did not 
assume the sceptre, sword, and ball. Boniface VIII. 
IS the only pope who, according to one account, is 
said to have done so at once at the celebration of the 
Jubilee in the year 1300. But if Constantine had 
really ceded Italy and the West to the pope, it 
appeared to follow naturally and fairly that the empire 
in its whole extent of territory was a present, a free 
gift of the popes, and therefore (according to the then 
prevalent ideas and policy) a fief of the Roman Chair, 

1 Cf. Maratori, AnUeJatH Ital.f Firenze, 1833, x. 126 sq. 

2 EpiMt 23, Ub. 8. 

18 
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ihe emperor beinsj vassal and the pope suzerain. And 

titcB. tf' not the kingdom of Gennany, at any rate tbat 

of Italy with the Lombard crown would be reckoned 

as a papal fief. Certainly, since A.D. Soo, since the 

first founding of the Western empire, a broad vay 

- had been made towards this end. At that time the 

.• pope prostrated himself to the ground before the 

' ocwly>CTOwned emperor, and did obeisance to him in 

' the form of homa^ paid to the old emperors. * 

Now, however, a picture va placed in the Latcrao 

palace which represented the emperor Lothair doing 

homage to the pope," with verses, in whidi it was 

stated in so many words that the king had first 

confirmed the rights of the city before the gates d 

Rome, and had then become the vassal (homo) of tlie 

pope, whereupon he received tJie crown as a gift ' 

from the latter. At the same time many Romans 

declared that the German kings had possessed the 

Roman empire,^ no less than the Italian kingdom, 

1 Amatt$ Ltmrintiut* in Perti, 1 , 136 ; "Et port laodet alt 
"Aposloliro more uitiqnomm principun adontiu eat." 

3 [Compart' the grOM misrepresentations of the circiimRtances of 
til.' (x'uncil of Flon-nce in the haai «i.mi on the g«te« of SI Petci** 
*t Ronio, — Uuriott's TitUaui»y ^thi ColaeowJw, London, 1870, p- 
10-1, oil- ] 

4 lUilovic, i., to ; Moret., vi , 7W. 

3 Impcriuin Urbis. The impehsl dignit)' Itself the pope coold 
•'I't rpnfiT on the Etrenglh of the Donation of ConEtanliiie, irhich 
«uui«iucd nothing «boat ii, but oul; (w the Bomuu nud) m Iha 
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merely as a present from the popes. From this arose 
Aat storm of dissatisfaction which broke out in 
Germany in the year y 1 57, when a letter from Hadrian 
to Frederick Barbarossa spoke of ** beneficia " which 
he had granted to the emperor, or could still grant, 
and expressly called the imperial crown itself such a 
benefictum, i. e., a feod, as it was understood at the 
imperial court. Hadrian could easily justify himself, 
by saying that he had used the word in its ordinary, 
not in its technical and political sense ; that he had 
intended to say nothing more than that it was he who 
had placed the crown on the emperor's head.^ But, 
in Germany, men mistrusted the Roman clergy, and 
the bitter feeling remained, as we find provost Geriioh 
of Reigersburg expressing it at the time in sharp 
words, a man otherwise thoroughly devoted to the » 

organ of the Boman republic and in their name, for they considered 
themaelrea as the heirs of the old popolos Romanns ; or else, as the 
defenderi of the Donation supposed, as the supreme Head of the 
dty of Borne, to which the right of electing the emperor, originally 
inherent in the Boman republic, came as a matter of course. Hence, 
although the ampin itself was no fief of the Boman Chair (for which 
reason it was never actually given away), nevertheless it was possible 
to maintain in Borne, that the impenum urbit and the kingdom of 
Italy belonged to the pope alone to confer, seeing that he had 
received both from Ckinstaniinc, and that he would confer them 
only as fiefi, reserving his own supremacy ; but thiit without these 
two things there was no empire. 

1 ** Per hoc vocabulum ^ contulimos ' nil aliud intelleximus qoam 
'imptwulmus."' 
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Tsfal Sec He says that the custom (nliich or course 
fcsed far Import m the Donatioa of Constantioe) of 
tte C M pgfM baUins tbc pope's stirrup had prompted 
Ae Hnomtt to paint these offensive pictures, id vbich 
U^gjS «r oup ci ij i a were represented as vassals of the 
popa ; &QC1 wliidi lliey gained noll-iDg, excepting 
Ar embfttered fcdlnss and hard words of temporal 
If the popes, by allon-ing such pictures, 
3 to be cinpeion and 1ord« of emperors, makti^ 
the emperors their rassals, this tras nothing else thsn 
to destroy the pover ocduncd of God and to go 
i^ainst the di\Hne order. 

Hoverer, whatever meanii^ and extent of applica- 
ttoo the Roman clerg>' might give to the supposed 
Donation ; whatexxr new collections of laws might 
contain on the subject, tlie hisloriai.s of this and the 
following period are wont, when they mention the 
Donation at all, cautiously to confine it within tolerably 
narrow limits. Sicard of Cremona gives a very 
detailed account of the fabulous baptism of Constan- 
tine* but quotes nothing more than this from the 
Donation, that the jniperor gave Sylvester regal 
privileges, and ortlained that all bishops should be 

] TivaUsc of Ibc proTost Gcrhoh of Bcigeisbarg, Lt Invtiliga- 
liomt JiiUtAnUi, edititl Ij Sluli, Vienna, I89S, pp. 6i, SS. 
3 IQ Uuratuci, vii, b6i. 
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subject to the pope; but he does not go on to explain 
the nature of these regal privileges. Romuald of 
Salerno knows and mentions merely this ecclesiastical 
supremacy.^ Robert Abolant confines himself to 
mentioning a privilege bequeathed by Constantine 
to the popes, without any farther statement.^ A 
hundred years later, an historian so entirely devoted 
to papal interests as Tolomeo of Lucca quotes nothing 
beyond this from the Donation, that the emperor had 
conferred on certain Roman ecclesiastics (the cardinals 
of a later age) the rights and prerogatives of the 
Roman senate.' And while of the papal biographers 
Bernard Guidonis is entirely silent about the Dona- 
tion, the dominion over the city of Rome, and the 
conferring of the imperial insignia, is all that Amalrich 
Augerii quotes from it.* On the other hand the 
Spaniard, Lucas B. of Tuy (about A.D. 1236), repre- 
sents the dominion over Italy (regnum Italian) as 
having been conierred on the pope.^ His contempo- 
rary, the Belgian Balduin, monk in the Monastery 
Ninnove, restricts Constantine s gift once more to the 
dominion over Rome. • 

1 Maratori, tiI., Y9. 

2 ChronoUpiOj Tretif«, 1609, p. 49. 

3 Uitt. isieel, 5, .-, 4, in Muralori, xx., 825. 

4 Ap. Eccard , ii., 1C65. 

6 Corfrtu Chronieorum Flandrite^ cd. de Smrt, ii , 613. 
6 Chfonwrn Mundi^ ap. Scbotti Jiup, lUuitr., iy.| 36. 
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All the more remarkable on this account is the dis- 
cussion in which, at the close or the twelfth century, a 
man who, in a certain sense, belonged to both nntion^ 
ei^agcd. Gottfried, a German, educated in Bamberg 
chaplain and secretary to the three Hohenstaufea 
so^'creigns— Conrad, Frederick, and Henry VI., — who 
ended his days as a canon at Vilerbo. states in Us 
PaMtAttoM, ' which he dedicated to pope Urban 1II« 
AJ), 1186, that, in order to secure greater peace to 
the Church, Constantine had withdrawn with all his 
pomp to the Greeks, to Byzantium, and had given the 
pope re^ privileges, and, on the strength of them, as 
it would appear. Rome, Italy, and Gaul. (This is the 
first time that Gatil is expressly mentioned as ia- 
duded in the Donation.) Thereupon he makes the 
" supporters of the empire," and the " defenders of 
"the Church," state their /r»J and cons. The former 
point to the historical fact, that Constantine divided 
his kingdom between his sons, and to the well-known 
texts in the Bible, The latter, however, answer, that 
the will of God is declared in the very fact of the 
Donation ; that God would allow His Church to have 
fallen into the error of a possesion to which it had no 
right, was not to be supposed, Gottfried himself, 
however, does not venture to decide ; he leaves the 
solution of this question to the powers that be, 
I. Ap. PUtori, U., ]«S. 



I 
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In the Otia Imperiala (leisure hours), which 
Gervasius of Tilbury wrote for the emperor Otho IV. 
mbout the year 1211, it is stated that Constantine 
bad conferred royal power over the countries of the 
West on Sylvester, without intending to transfer to 
him along with it either the kingdom itself or the 
empire, which he reserved for himself. But the giver 
is superior to the receiver, and the royal and imperial 
power is derived immediately from God. God, he 
says, is the creator of the empire, but the emperor is 
the creator of the papal supremacy. ^ 

On the whole, however, the authority of the 
Donation from the close of the twelfth century 
onwards was in the ascendant; and belief in it, and in 
the wide extent of territory which Constantine in- 
cluded in it, grew stronger. Gratian himself did not 
include it, but it was soon inserted as "palea,"^ and 
thus found an entry into all schools of canonical 
jurisprudence, so that from this time forth the lawyers 
were the most influential publishers and defenders of 
the fiction. The language of the popes also was 
henceforward more confident "Omne regnum Oc- 
** cidentis ei (Silvestro) tradidit et dimisit,** * says 

1 Ap. Leibnit, SS. BruntviCj i., 882. 

2 But with the more moderate expression, << Italiam $eu occi- 
^ dentiCleB regiones," not with the unlimited ^ et " of Anselm. 

3 iScmo d§ S. SUvtttro, Optra^ Yenetiis, 1{»78, i., 97. 
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Innocent IIL (ti9S-i3t6). Gregory IX. (1214-13:7) 
foUOK«d this out to its conscqmrnces in a way surpas- 
•ing anythltq; that had been done before, wlicn he 
Kpmentcd to the emperor Frederick II.. the ablest 
ftod most formidable opponent who liad yet sustainnl 
tbe tuts against the Roman See^ that Coostantine 
had, along with the imperial in^gnia. given over 
Rome with the duchy and tlu imperium to the care of 
the popes for ever. Whereupon the popes, without 
dtmintiliing in any degree whatever the substance of 
their jurisdiction, cstabli^ed the tribunal of the 
empire, tiansfetred it to the Germans, and are vTOOt 
to concede the power of the sivord to the emperors at 
their coronation. ' 

This was as much as to say tliat the imperial 
authority had its sole origin in the popes, could be 
enlai^ed or narrowed at their good pleasure, and that 
the pope could call each emperor to account for the 
use of the power entrusted to him. But the highest 
rung of the ladder was as yet not reached. This was 
first achieved by Gregory's successor, Innocent IV., 
when the synod of Lyons resulted in the deposition of 
Frederick ; in which act this pope went beyond all his 
predecessors in the increase of his claim, and the 
extension of the authority of Rome, It is an error, 
1 Ap. Bajiuld., ad umsm 1233, li, p. 481, tA. Bom. 
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Innocent declares, in the year 1245, to suppose that 
Constantine was the first to confer temporal power 
on the Roman See ; rather Christ Himself entrusted 
to Peter and his successors* ^^/A powers, the sacerdotal 
and the royal, and the reign of both kingdoms, the 
earthly and the heavenly. Constantine, therefore, 
had merely resigned an unlawfully possessed power 
into the hands -of its legitimate possessor, the Church, 
and had received it back again from the Church. ^ 

Another half century, however, elapsed before 
theologians were found to reduce this new doctrine 
to a formal shape, and to furnish it with the usual 
scholastic, and in such cases very elastic apparatus. 
Under the influence of circumstances which took 
place towards the end of the thirteenth century, and 
of the spirit in which a Martin IV. and a Boniface 
VIII. ruled, the use which had been made of the 
Donation of Constantine assumed a diflerent form. 
The Dominican, Tolomeo of Lucca, author of the 

1 Cod Ejnit, Vutiean., 4957, 49 ; Codex Vindohon PhOd., 61, f. 70— 
SOS, £ 83. In Banmer, QuehUhU der Bohen*taufen, iv, 178 (first 
ediiioo), who quotes the Latin text. The document was not known 
in the centuries immediatelj following, though the fact of Innocent 
IV. having taken up such a position was well known, for Alvaro 
Pelayo says (2>« Planetu Eeeletim^ \^ 43, about the year 1350), 
"CoUatio autem Constantini potius fuit cessio quam collatlo; sio 
^'etiam fertor Innocentius IV. dixisse iniperatori Frcdenco, quern 
••depomit.'' 
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two last bonln of the mxAt Dt Rfsimime Priadpam, 
tbe feat two books of which axe by Thomas Aquinas, 
pxs beroDd ^ hb predecessors, and explains the 
DoM t i cwi as a lonaal abdication of ConstaDtine in 
bioor of S]4waicr;* and connccUa; with this other 
hbtorical cireiuulAaces wfakh arc either inventions 
or anscoooqttioos, he thence draws the coticlu^on 
A>t the power of all temponl princes derives its 
strcr--' \-i f .:>■ so!dyfrom the spiritual power 
ni \ . _- was no lialting half way ; and 

immediately aftcn*ards, in the contest of Boniface 
VIII. with Philip of France, the Augustinian monk, ^ 

1 Thfte Uft two book* wrre writtni (nbecqaent to ISDS^foiUie 

pnlline Uidosth of Aldolfof >'as«ii, bj Albert, i£ mcnliuDud «s an 

ercnt vhiih had alrMdr taken place. 
S '■riiiDo<jaidea de COnstanUno apparet, qni SilTestniiDimperici 

"coraiL" — Dt StjimiMt /'ruc^wa, 3^ 10. OftuaiU Tit aut Jjbm., 

Lng^l, I5G3, p. J3:, 
3 irihe trcatiie D* Ulraqu$ PettAiit (which la foDod Id Golctast, 

Uonarekia, ii.) wpre trom Ihe pen of JCgiiiiaa, he nmnt bare pro- 

frKSttl Ui(^ Tfr/ opposite principles in the interest of king Philip. 

But, Ecoing that J^j,-idiiie, as anrhbishop of BoDr^^ ig fouDil 
among thoKi' pivlntci who went to Rome against Philip's will to the 
couniil smamnned hj BoDiface, and thercapon was puoiEhcd with 
roDliscnltoa, one may be quite certain that the writing in question 
was not composed by him. In his genuine anil etill unprintcd 
work, tlic substance of which is given by Chartea Jourdain, Cn 
Oiuvagt Inidit dt Gillf dt Rome, Paris, IS38, Jfgidina saya bluntly 
cnuuuh, '- Putct quod omnia temporalia sunt sub domiuo EccU'sJa 
" lollDcatd, ct si non de fnclo, quoninm multi forte huio jnrl 
■' KtiuUantur, dujure tomcn et ezdeUlo tumpoialia aummopontificl 
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A^idius Colonna of Rome, whom the pope had 
nominated to the archbishopric of Bourges, drew the 
natural conclusions without the slightest disguise in a 
work which he dedicated to his patron. Towards the 
middle of the century two theologians of the papal 
court, Agostino Trionfo and Alvaro Pelayo, the one 
an Italian, the other a Spanish minorite, took the 
same line of argument. This theory, reduced to its 
simplest terms, runs thus : Christ is Lord of the whcfte 
world; at His departure He left this dominion to 
His representatives, Peter and his successors; there- 
fore the fullness of all spiritual and temporal power 
and dominion, the union of all rights and privileges, 
lies in the hands of the pope. Every monarch, even 
the most powerful, possesses only so much power and 
territory as the pope has transferred to him, or finds 
good to allow him. Trionfo says without reservation, 
that if an emperor, like Constantine, has given 
temporal possessions to Sylvester, this is merely a 
restitution of what had been stolen in an unjust and 
tyrannical way. ^ 

This theory, utterly unknown to the earlier popes 
and to the whole of Christendom, was invented in the 

■ sunt subjecta, a quo Jure et a quo debito nullatenug posBunt 
« abaolvi," p. 13. '^ 

1 8wmma de Eccluia^ 94, 1. 
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first instance in order to meet the objections to the 
Donation of Constantine. For there were not wanting 
persons who declared that C(»istantiae had no power 
to make such a suicidal Donation, so ruinous to the 
empire. An emperor could not tear in pieces the 
empire, for this was in direct contradiction to his 
office. 1 

The French advocate, Peter Dubois, at Coutances 
declared, in his opinion about the Bui! of Boniface 
VIII. to Philip, that the Donation was from the first 
l^ally null and void ; all lawyers were unanimous in 
maintaining this, only the very long prescription 
conferred on it at the present time a legal validity, ' 

Contemporaneously with iiim the Dominican. John 
Quidort of Paris, magister of the theological faculty 
there (died A,D. 1306}, in his book On tiu Regal omI 
Papal Power, contended against the Donation of Con- 
stantine, for, as all lawyers maintained, the emperor, 

1 BroDght out more in detail by Dntito, for example, in the IH 
Uanarthia, 3, 10; Opnt Minnri, cJ. dt Fraticctll, Kiruuic, 19fi7, ii.i 
460. [" Krgo scindtTe Impcrium, Impcratpri non licet. Si trgo 
'I aliquai dignitdtes per Conslantiniim cssent alicnnl;^ (ut dicuiit) 
" ftb Imperio," 4c. Hure tlie Bceptienl " ut dicunl" shows that 
Dante doubted thu/uct as n-c1l m the rightful dcss of the DunatioD. 
&o also "Dicunl juidam ndhuc, quod Cootttaotinus Impemlnr, 
" miindatua a lepra intercessioim Sylvfstri, tmie summi pontiQiia, 
" imperii Bcdviu, edliect Itoumm, dooavlt ucclesiie, cum multiii aliia 
" imperii diguitatibuB."] 

3 Id Dupuf, Uuioire dti Dijf6ra\tct I'rtute), p. 16. 
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as semper Augustus, could only enlarge, not diminish 
the empire ; on the contrary, such a mutilation of the 
empire, of which he was only the administrator, 
might be set aside by each of bis successors as null 
and void. ^ 

From the time that the harmonious relations 
between the empire and the papacy were destroyed, 
and one conflict after another between the two 
powers arose with a sort of inherent necessity, and 
the transfer of the papacy into French hands made 
the restoration of due relations impossible (that is to 
say, from the death of Frederick II. to the death of 
Lewis the Bavarian, 1250-1346), the Donation of 
Constantine was perpetually mentioned in the various 
memorials, opinions, and apologies, which had 
reference to the contest. The defenders of the 
imperial cause, appealing to the prevailing view of 
the civil jurists, usually without circumlocution pro- 
nounced the Donation null and void or obsolete. ^ 
One of the ablest and acutest contenders for the 
imperial power, the Minorite Marsiglio of Padua, 
does not quite know how he stands towards it. 

% Fiatiifl Jobannis de Pari^iis Tract. tU PaUHaU Big, tt Pap., in 
Bchardii Coll, de Juriidietione Imp,, p. 208 sq. 

1 80 the author of the inquiry, Whether the pope had power to enforce 

an armuiiee on the Emperor, Henry VII,, in Doenniges, AeiM Henriei 

YtL, ii., 158. 

14 
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■ S a»e ay Oat CoostzattDc cooferrcd the prinlege 
*«othepape,~istlieQq)fe»otifacu5es; but hcthea 
; in the papal inlerest, dther 
vas not clear and com- 
. or had become obsolete, or bad 
r valkl. had im-cntcd this entirely 
Bcv theoT of % oaivenal, ^tiritual, and temporal 
powo 6e ri <ri JBMnediabdy &om Christ the God- 
Ban. * BoC erea this HarsigUo foond the Donation 
«f Oi^mMiac X welcome weapon against the 
pri i qr of the Romin See in general, for from it 
It «BS voy taof to dnv the condusioa that even the 
eocksiastkal siqiremacy of the pope over all otlter 
churches kbA bishops rested merely on the grant of 
the empcnir. and therefore on a purely human, 
perbhable. and in such things properly invalid 
t^ht * Marsiglio knew well how to turn this weak 
spot to gocNJ accmint 

Is the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the same 
anXHinl of uncertainty and arbitniriness as before 
Cootiaue\] to pre\-ail in the definitions respcctinj^ the 
real extent of the Donation, In the decretal of pope 
KichoUs in. merely the cession of Rome to the popes 
by Coostantine is mentiooed, in accordance with the 
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special object of this document. ^ In the form of 
oath which the emperor, Henry VII., had to take 
before his coronation, Clement V. made this monarch 
swear that he would protect and uphold all the rights 
which the emperors, and Constantine of course first of 
all, had granted to the Roman Church, without 
however going on to state in what these rights 
consisted.* John XXII., in his refutation of Mar- 
siglio of Padua, in the year 1327, merely mentions in 
passing the fact that Constantine had given up the 
imperial city to Sylvester, quoting the words of the 
Donation.' The oldest, or second oldest commentator 
on Dante, the compiler of the Ottimo Commento, who ^ 
wrote in the year 1333, contents himself with the 
indefinite statement that Constantine had given 
Sylvester " all the dignity of the empire."* 

The author of the commentary on Dante, which 
was written in the year 1375, states quite simply that 
Constantine gave to the pope and the Church exactly 
what the pope possesses to this day ; ^ in opposition 

1 In 6 to, 1, 6, n. 

2 Clementin, 9 de Jar. ef. 

8 In Bajiudd, a. 1327, 31. 

4 l/Ouimo Qmmento deUa Hvina Commedia, Pisa, 1827, 1355, 
Peter Anreoli sajB very much the same (about the year 1316): 
* Honor imperii translatus est in personam Silvestri et in Bom. 
•* ecclesiam/'— iltff»a Scr^tura MueidatiOj YenetUs, s., a. f. 89. 

ft ChioH topra VanU, telo inedUo^ Firenie, 1846, p. 161. 
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t»«Aieftabaercoaia>eiitatDr. Gutnjrorto delli Bargi^ 
it ommatKA Aat oairf " tbe patrimony in Tuscany, in 
*lkB H^^ibearfaood of Rook^* is included in the 

i CalooiML,* caoOQ of Sienna, and 
. Iiy IxTth (foiuteenUi century), 
C^vcs the niMifiiw oikce more tlic widest extent of 
mtaam^ TrrhfitiB^ ~ Rwnc, Italy, and all n-csteni 
^kNe^naa.** Nkulis of Clamenge himself says 
w fth oa t xBj hesAa&m, that Constantinc conferred 
tr« vcstera eoi|nre oa the Roman Church, and 
i=;?Tded the cardinals to be senators of it. * 

I:i Fr^uici enorts were made to secure the country 

1 I* /•^-««. rW eimatt « O. A B., pnbbl. d» O. Zuhen>iJ, 

J >\« R».<al it 0.-aoinn«Tlp, ranon ef Ch«rire», m Iho JTii'oire 
Iil^'-m *r U Frwmn. in , 151, T«pr«s«Dts bin). The Iliioirt ilwli 
•."Ck-rs that tb« amhot in t«u auiasrripts of his smnll work it 
calitil -^ C«»(«Lk-BS S^n^tuii,' util oolj in one "CnntiDicDB Cnruo- 
•vtsi^.' A Fr«D>.hiua ■cmld h»Te eiprcsacd hirawlf diffiTcntly 
n^fVvtiB^ thr " tnnslatio imperii & PrsDcig sd GcniuiDOfi," and 
«v>bU b.4 1ut« ix-olrnlrd himself with sayins merely, " Itrgniim 
■ BiDihii iruuialum n4 ad Gfimaaoc vcl Tt-utonicoK," p. 2^1. The 
vhoic bUtMiv"*! Ti-.w b taken bum Uie standpoint of a Rmniui 
•<.vi<«ia:jai.- i aod tli« author ptot one pretty clearij to DDdcrstand 
(hat hr i:( a Eooum ecvic^iastio by DoUcing that pope Badriun was 
by btrtb *-dr rvpooe Ti» latr," p. 391. Moreover, lUdalf has 
(vpiol MaruUas of Padua, or the latter has eupied him, an one can 
«,f by tdUiiaTing tltfm in Scbardiui, p. 23T and p. Zla. 

3 Dt nMHjjfHHw tmftrit, in Ikbardius, p. SST. 

4 At Jmmim mm S^muktt Of*r^ cd. Lyndlus, p. 93. 
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against the consequences which were drawn, or might 
be drawn, from the extent of a Donation which 
embraced the whole of the West. The Parisian 
theologian, Jacob Almain, contends therefore that 
Constantine had no power whatever to transfer the 
empire to the pope without the consent of the people; ^ 
and in the second place, that the kingdom of Gaul at 
any rate could not have been included, for the Romans 
bad never been masters of Gaul, and the people of 
Gaul had never of their own accord voted for sub- 
mitting to Roman rule. He seems to have had no 
misgivings as to the extent to which the Celtic 
population of Gaul had allowed themselves to become 
Romanized. Almain maintains moreover that it is 
the common opinion of doctors generally, that as a 
matter of fact Constantine did not resign the empire. ^ 
Lupoid of Babenberg in the fourteenth century, in 
his treatise On tlu Roman Empire^ dedicated to 
Baldwin, archbishop of Treves (i 307-1 354), discusses 

1 ^ Contnidlcexite popalo occidental!.'' In Gerson^ 0pp. ii., 97l| 
cf p. 1063. 

2 '^Quod resignaverit imperium occidentale, nnnqnara legitor." 
It is remarkable how uncertain people were even at this late date 
(Alroain wrote about the year 1510) respecting a fact so unmistake- 
able. If one considers to what a high degree of hi^^toiical discem- 
m^-nt som3 writers attiiincd even as early as the twelfth century, one 
might almost say, that in this direction, and in all that relates to a 
lEtional nnderstaudiug of history, the movement for three whole 
centuries was a retrogression rather than an advance. 



^ ■ -- - . , , . 1 , 

^...:..\i.:: of liic German c 
dominium directum, so t 
empire all that accrues totl 
utile. Hence we once ir. 
different opinions as to the 
Donation ; whereupon Lupo 
ists are wont to maintain tha 
x'alid and irrevocable. But t 
of the West must have stooc 
\'assaldom to the pope. Ld 
sighted enough to see th 
character of the whole fictic 
emperors ruled over the W 
Constantine s time as before* 
founH «-- 
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From a legal point of view the matter remained 
just as debatable as ever. It was not, however, easy 
to explain how Constantine, as elective emperor (and 
the old Roman emperors were supposed to have been 
•elective like the German ones), could have given away 
half the empire. In a treatise which, so far as I am 
aware, has never been printed, and which seems to 
have been written in the time of Lewis of Bavaria in 
reference to his contests, ^ the question is discussed, 
whether in virtue of his election the emperor can 
forthwith and immediately exercise control over the 
whole realm, or whether he needs to be empowered 
by the pope to do so. In consequence of the 
Donation of Constantine, says the author, the whole 
jurisdiction of the emperor became dependent on 
confirmation by the pope ; but, on the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the rights and constituent 
parts of the realm could not be alienated so 
arbitrarily, without the consent of the princes, barons, 
and high officials. ^ 

1 Br§wi$ Traetatui de JurUdteUone Imperii et AuetoritaU Summi 
Poni^Jieit eirea Imperium. Cod. Lat. 6832 in the National Library 
at Munich, f 121, ff. 

2 " Scd contra hoc est, qnod Jura imperii alicnari non po»mnt 
ttqamn uQt bona republicaB, qnsa sine pnblicis officialibu^ 
<*diipen8ari non possunt, nt rant principcs ct baronca et qaoram 
*< interest auivtere ministerio imperiali aolse diversorum apicum." 
1123. 
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On the other hand the Donation is defendrf 
towards the end of the fifteenth century by the 
Strasbui^ parish priest, John Hug of Schlettstadt, 
in his Wagenfuhr dcr h. Kirchc iind dts Romisilten 
Rekhs, which he dedicated to cardinal Raymond 
of Gurk (1493-1505). Accursius, he says, has 
declared the gift to be invalid on account of its 
extravagance, but John Teutonicus, the anro- 
tator of the Decrcttim (of Gratian), has proved its 
immutable validity from the Clementines, • which 
inserted the Donation into the'imperial oath. 

The German law-boolcs gave tJie Donation of Con- 
stantine a remarkable extension, inasmuch as tlicy 
maintained that Constantine gave to Sylvester the 
civil or king's bann to the amount of si,\ty schillings, 
" in order to compel all those who will not reform 
" themselves by corporal punishment, to be compelled 
"to do so by means of fines."* This is a specinc 
German invention, utterly unknown to the Latin 
nations. The sense is as follows: in consequence of 
the wide and indefinite sphere of the ecclesiastical ^ 

1 [The ConMiUti'mn Clcminlnie are that part of the Corput Jvtit 
C'unniri whith PonljiinH tlici decrees of the touncil of Vienne {t,.a. 
1311), together with decrees of Clement V.; published in 1313.] 

a Sackirn'pitgtl, von Homcycr, i., 239 (3, G3). J>ut HcnlUtliufh 
naek DittincUanen, edited \iy Ortloff, p. 325 («, 16). Sehieabtnipugel, 
in be ai:kvQl>erg, Carp. Jut Verm., it., 10. 

3 [ThcEe ecelcsiasticol courta (Sead-gcrichte, Bfnodus) were held 
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courts, it became a custom in Germany that the 
eccle^astical judges should impose fines, levying 
them themselves, for various crimes, some of which 
belonged entirely to the municipal jurisdiction ; an 
abuse which Alexander III. forbade as early as the 
year 1 180, but to no purpose. As an authority for this 
abnormal custom was wanted, and none could be 
found, the Donation of Constantine — that large and 
inexhaustible treasury from which political and 
municipal privileges could be drawn just as they 
were wanted — must here also be brought into use. ^ 

In the ideas of the people and laity generally, the 
Donation of Constantine had meanwhile acquired 
another and more comprehensive significance. In 
the whole of the later Middle Ages we see two 
diametrically opposite currents prevailing. On the 
one side was the effort to furnish the Church with 

by the binhop, or archdeacon, or their snbstitate (Sendrlchtcr) to try 
ecclesiagtical offences, especially profimation of the Lord's day, and 
otber violations of the decalogue.] 

1 The cardinals D'Ailly and Zaberella, on behalf of the bishops 
and their officials, lodged complaints respecting these fiscal gains of 
the ecclesiastical courts before the council of Constance, and re- 
quested that provision might bo made against them < Sec Von Der 
Hardt, Condi, CoruL^ i, p 8, p. 421, and p 9, p. 524). But the 
mischief continued in Germany, and contributed not a little to the 
general bitterness against the hierarchy and the clergy, as one sees 
from the Oravamina NationU Germaniem^ c. 64, of the year 15*^2, not 
to mention other indications of the same fiEu;t. 
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considerable donations, to create for her a broad 
foundation of extensive landed property, and to raise 
the number and condition of cler^ living on 
ecclesiastical endowments ; but side by side with this 
was the view which had been making way ever since 
the twelfth century, that the great possessions and 
large revenues of the Church were a grievous evil, the 
sources of nearly all existing abuses, and the causes 
of a moral deterioration of the clergy. ' This view 

1 [We find Ihis Pipiessed in very stmng- Tangniigp in gome of Ibe 
pnlilicul auil satirical songa of tbe Ihirtu en th and Following ci'Dluries, 
Buch songs took a iicw tone in England just about that aj^u. The 
civil commotions of the rt'ign of John, anil the weak goviTnmeat of 
Ui'nry III,, atfonled every [Htrty abundanco of matiTiHl far satire, 
and plenty of opportunity for giving it ixrx uttiranee. The clerk 
with his liHtin, the courtier with his Anglo-N'omian, and the people 
with their vigorous old English, all had their word to say. It uiajr 
be worth while lo give a few esamples &om Mr. Wright's collecUott 
of The relilital Songi <^ England. 

" Itomn mundi caput est, B'mI nil eapit mundum ; 
■Juod pendeta capitc totum est immundum; 
Transit enim vitium primum in secundum, 
Et de fundo redolct quod ebt juxta fundam. 
" Butna capit eingulos et res singulorom ; 
Romanorum curia non est nisi forum. 
Ibi sunt venaiiajura senatorum, 
Et solvit Loutrsria topia nuramoriim." 

"Solam avaritiam Roma uovit parca, 
Parrit danti munera, parco non est parca: 
Nummus est pro numino, et pro Morco marca, 
Et eat minna Celebris ura i]tiam sit area," &e., tcc. 
From the InvecUo contra avaritiam aboot the time of the ioterdict 
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gradually assumed a form of serious and threatening 
import to the clerical body, as the notion was 
developed out of it that originally the clergy had 
been poor, had lived solely upon freewill offerings, 
and had remained poor upon principle, until Con- 
stantine by his Donation put an end to the former 

<' Jacel ordo clericalis 
In respecta laicalis, 
Sponsa Christi fit vcnalifl, 
Generosa gencralis ; 
Vcniunt altaria, 
Vcnit eucharistia, 
Cum sit nugatoiia 
Gratia venalis." 
From a Song against ike Buhopi, about 1250. 

^Les contre-estana abatcnt li fiz de fclonic ; 
Lois perit Scinte eglise, quant oi^oil la mcstrie. 
Ceo sustcnent li prelaa ki s'i ne peincnt mie, 
Par dreitore siutcnir nolcnt perdre vie." 

From a Song qfthe Timet, about 1274. 

See also Piert the Ploughman* t Crede (about 1394) pasniro, and 
the peUcan'8 chaiges against the clergy in the Complaint qf the 
PUntghman.'} 

[Walther Yon der Vogelweide dngs thus on the subject :— 
** Solt ich den pfiEtffen r&tcn an den trinwen mtn ) 
alb sprsBche ir haut den armen suo ' sd daz ist din,' 
ir EUDge sunge unde liese manegem man daz sin ; 
GcdjDhten ouch daz si durch Got d wAren almnosnsBre : 
dd gap in erste geltes teU der kfinec Constantin. 
Het cr gcwest daz dtl von Gbel ktinftec wfere, 
s6 het er wol underkomen des riches swasre ; 
wan das si d6 waren kische und iibermOete laBre.'' 

No. Ill, p. 113, Simrock's edition, Bonn, 1870. 
Hit poems abound in anti-papal sentiments.] 
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superabundance of earthly goods, through the acts of 
the two Heads, the imperial giver, and the accepting 
pope. And therewith, said numberless persons, the 
hitherto closed Pandora-box had been opened for the 
Church; all the evils from which she was suffering 
were to be attributed to this source of mischief. ^ 
£ven men who stood on the heights in their own 
age, saw the matter thus, and their grief at the in- 
firmities of the Church, the degeneracy of the clergy, 
and the ceaseless conflict between the spiritual and 
temporal power, clothed itself in lamentations over 
Constantine's well-meant, but ill-advised munificence. 
Thus two contemporaries, whose sentiments agree in 
many points, Dante ^ and Ottokar of Horneck. The 

1 With what naivete even ecclesiastics and historians up to tho 
dose of the Middle Ag^es placed themselves quite at the stand-point 
of the popniar view, is shown from tho following passage of tho 
monk Bernhazd White (about a.d. ICIO) in his Hiitoria Wettphalim^ 
Ifonast., 1775, p. 61 : '^Silvestro pontificante . . . ecclesiarum 
*^ Pnelati, qui hactenus in paupertato vizerunt, imo nihil habenteset 
** omnia poasidentes, possessiones habere inceperont/' 

9 Inf^znL, 115-17: 

[" Ahi Constantin, di quanto mal fa matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote, 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre 1" 

''Ah, Constantinel of how much ill was mother, 
Not thy conversion, but that marriage dower. 
Which the first wealthy Father took from thee I^' 

Longfellow's Translation. 

Omte deplores the sappoeed Donation no lets heartilj in the D0 
15 
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former especially bewails avarice and simony, as the 
unhallowed fruit of that Donation ; but the latter says 
Constantine added a sword, which they did not know 
Monarehia : >• fcliccm populam 1 Ansoniam te glorioanni I si tbI 
"Dumqaam infirmntor imperii tiii exiitisset; vcl numqatuu gui pia 
"iatentio ipjum fufulliasct" Lib. ii,, sub tstent. 

ArioBto places tho Donatjon Id ihe tuooD, BinoDg the tLingl vliicll 
hare been lost or abuai^d on tmrlh : 

"Dl varj fiori ml an gna montepama, 
Cb' cbber glA biiono odoro, or pasuui toite, 
\ Questo cm t1 deno (sc pi^rA dir lecc) 

Cho Couslanttiio al buoa Silvdstro fece." 

Or!. Fur., c. nxiT., rt. 80. 
" Then pawed he to a flowery tnoaotain green. 
Which once smelt sweet, now stiaks ae odioualj ; 
Tbiawas that gift, if yon the truth will have, 
That CoaslaQiino to good Sylvester gave." 

Milton'g Tranalation. Froit Worki, I, p. U, ei 17B3. 
From Cary'B note on Dante, Inf., lU., 113. 

But perhaps the strongest passago iu Dante agalart the Donation 
la Par. xi., 56, where ConetAULino is Ibulid in Paiadite, in ^iU f/'Uia 
Solution. 

" Lo altlo, che scgae, con le leggi e mec* 
Sotto buona intenzion, chc fe mal frntlo^ 
Percedere alpMtorsifece Greco; 
Ora conoece, como 11 mal dedntto 
Sal Buo bene operar non li b nocivo, 
A vvegna che sia il mondo indi distrntto." 
*■ The next who follows (Constantine), with the laws and me, 
Under the good intent thnt bore bad fruit 
Became a Greek by ceding to the pastor; 
Now knowclh he how all the ill deduced 
From hia good action is not harmful to hia, 
Although the world thercbj niay ba destroyed." 

Longfellow's Translation.] 
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^o-w to wield, to the stole of the priests, and thus 
^t^ke the strength of the empire. ^ 

This view, that the Donation had brought ruin 
^nto the Church, assumed in that legend-producing 
^ge the form of an actual occurrence. An angel was 
^aid to have cried from heaven, " Woe ! woe ! This 
** day hath poison been infused into the Church." 
The legend is to be found as early as the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth ^ century, in Walther von der 
Vogelweide. "The angel hath told us true," says 
this poet, but he is thinking chiefly of the weakening 
of the empire, which appears to him to be the evil 
fruit of the Donation : 

" tile vQr^ten lebent n5 mit eren» 
wan der hohste ist geswachet» 
daz hat der pfaflen wal gemachet." * 

So, algo, the Strasburg chronicler, Konigshofen. 
** Then was a voice hoard over all Rome, which said, 
^ * This day hath gall and venom flowed into holy 

1 Cap. 448, in Pea., iii^ 446. 

S [Simrock asingns this poem to a.d. 1198. The one in which the 
poet talks of liaving sung for forty years, " von minnen und als 
<* iemensoli" is assigned to the year 1^28. This would place his 
birth about 1168. He took part in the sixth crusade, and probably 
died soon after liis return.] 

3 [That is, ** aU the princes now live with honours, since the 
highest (the emperor) is weakened. The election of the clergy has 
broi^fai about tUa.'' No. 5, p. 36, Simrock's edition.] 
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" ' Cliristcndom,' and know yt that this also la 
" source and ground of all war between popes * and 
" emperors." 

Contemplation of the mischief which the hatred 
between Lewis the Bavarian and the French popes 
had created, moved the Minorite John of VVinterthur 
also to complain, that "at this time one sees plainly 
"enough how truly the angel spoke, in saying tliat 
"through that wcH-meant, but in its consequences 
" most unhappy, rich dotation and fat present, which 
" Constantine conferred, poison had flowed into the 
"Church."" 

Even theologians were not ashamed to appeal to 
the saying of the angel. John of Paris concludes from 
it tliat the Donation had displeased* God. A hun- 
dred years after him Dietrich Vrie, an Augustinian at 
Osnabruclc, says that poison certainly at that time 
had been administered to the Church, but yet only 
through the abuse of the Donation ; for wealth in itself 

1 In the Vienna manascrlpt, Ilia. EccUt., 19, fnl. 61 f in 
tliirkcnlh century), the reason given fur the Toice of the angel is, 
"quia (<'ccloBia> major f6t dlgnitnte, minor religione." The story 
about the angul iu fmind also in the Chron. Heniul. MiUiccmi,, in 
Fez, fer. Amir , t, 182, in the chronicle ufThuodore Eagelhiijjti], in 
L~ibnitz, ter, Srun*iitc.,ii., 1034. 

2 In Eccard, i., ISSa. 

3 In bbhud, byllogi, p, 310. 
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i by no means a calamity for the Church. ^ At 
*^st this saying of the angel passed into a proverb, 



ommon even in the mouth of the lower orders. 2 
At first, however, this angel, who proclaimed the 
oisoning of the Church, seems to have been a fallen 
ne. For the first who narrates the miracle, Giraldus 
^ambrensis (about the year 1180), (and, as bishop 
3^ecock of Chichester (1450) assures us, the other 
<hronicIers merely copy Giraldus,) makes the "old 
«nemy " speak the words. ^ At any rate, this " evil 
one " shortly afterwards transformed himself into an 
angel of light. 

The sects of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
especially the Catharists and Waldenses, proceeded 
on the principle, that every possession of the Church 
was in itself objectionable, and that it was damnable 
for the Church to devote anything more than the mere 
freewill otferinjrs of the moment, towards supplying 

1 HitL Ccneil, Contt., in Von der Hardt, i., 111. 

4 Ab omnibus rccitatur, tempore quo Constantintis K. incoepit 
doUre eccledam, audita est vox in aere : ** Hodie efifusura renennm 
*( in ecclesia." Jo. Major, ds Pot, Papa. In Gcrson's Works, ii., 
1159. 

1 "The cold enemy made thilk voice in the cir." Pccock^s 
BeprtBwr^ ed. hj ChurchiU labinglon, London, 18C0, p 351. 
According to Pecock's statement, the pastiflgo is to be found in the 
Cotmographia Bibemia of Giraldus. It is not in the printed Tby/o- 
graphia EiUmict ; but it is possibly in the still unprinted VetertpUo 
of Ginddu«. 
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followed them, were damned. ^ The name Lconenses - 
(Lc of Lj-ons) then ^vc occasion to the invention of" 
a Leo as the supposed founder of the sect A pious ■ 
man of this name in the time of Constantine, " disciple 
"and fellow of pope Sylvester." is said to have 
separated from the now wealthy pope, in order to 
show Im abhorrence of the latter's avarice, and serve 
the Lord in voluntary* poverty. 

This notion, that utter poverty of the clergy, and 
rejection of all property, were among the conditioos 
of the Church's existence, and tliat, consequently, 
Constantine and Sylvester were the autlior^ of the 
Church's ruin, nas at that time so prevalent, and so 
much in harmony vritli the characteristics of the age, 
that it was always reappearing. Tlie Dulcinists * or 
Apostolic Brethren at the beginnii^ of the fourteenth 
century, who aspired to realise the primitive Church 
in its purity, as they conceived it, said that it was 
Sylvester who had reopened the doors of human 
society and of the Church to Satan, * Dolcino 

1 De nocTtti Poop, de /.ujJ, in Mnrtenc, ThM. t,, 1779. 

2 So Cotinktl Jufilii>e<^i' in Bcro, about a.d. 1420, in hU chronicle 
of Bern. 

3 [The followers of Dokinoof Nomra. Clomcnt V. condpmnfd 
him nnii otbors to di'ntli. His fl^'ith w«b torn away from hi* Ixjdj 
»itli liot liinchcm, and his limbs then wrontlicii off, a d. 1304.] 

1 "yuando paiipcrtan fuit uiutala ah wcli'sia pi:r S. Silvi'tlrnm 
"tunc santtilaa vitie fiiit sulitrncla cctlcsiae it dialwlii* inlravit io 
" bunc niundum " tio the Itulcinjiit FL-tei of Lucca, in Limborcb 
JliU. injui»., p. 360. 
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''^If, in his first letter to Christendom, declared 
J' »vester to be the angel of Pergamus, who " d\vells> 
"Vrhcre Satan's seat is." (Rev. ii. 13.) 

The English precursor of Protestantism, Wyclif, 
^^arcd this view. Constantlne, he says, foolishly 
*^jurcd himself and the clergy, in burdening the 
Church so heavily with temporal goods. ^ In the 

^rialogus\i<t represents Antichrist as produced by the 
^)onation of Constantine, and thence deduces the 

downfall of the Roman empire. ^ 

The days of the Donation of Constantine were, 
however, numbered. Already, in the year 1443, 
£neas Sylvius Piccolomini, afterwards pope Pius II., 
then secretary to Frederick III., had recommended 
that emperor to, summon a fresh council, at which, 
among other things, the question of the Donation of 
Constantine, ''which caused perplexity to many souls," 
8h6uld on Frederick's proposal be finally decided. 
He himself was well known to be convinced of its 
unauthenticity, and he notices that neither in the 
ancient historians nor in Damasus, that is, in the 
Pontifical book, was anything about it to be found. 
Its unauthenticity, therefore, was to be proclaimed by 

1 Thonuis Waldensls, Doetrin, Fidti, ed. Blanciotti, il.. 708, quotes 
his wofds from his book De Papa. 

2 TraeU and IWa^it^i, ed. Yaaghan, 1845, p. 174. 
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1 Pinialyuij in Pes. Thes. Anecd ir^ 
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Drown, Fasciculim, i., 167. 

3 ReprestoTf p. 361-67. [Pecock g!v 
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^^vanced so far as this fifty years later, as Almain 
^Jows. Valla certainly went much farther than 
^ecock and Cusa; he undertook to prove that the 
l^pe had no right to the possession of Rome, and the 
States of the Church in particular, that he was " tantum 
•• Vicarius Christi et non etiam Caesaris." His treatise 
'^ras rather an artistic, rhetorical production, an elo- 
quent declamation, than a calm historical investiga- 
tion. ^ He himself considered it as the chef d'auvre 
of his eloquence. And yet after his treatise had been 
circulated everywhere, and had caused the greatest 
excitement, Valla was invited to Rome by Nicolas 
v., taken into the service of the pope, and received 
both from Nicholas V. and from Calixtus III., various 
marks of favour, without any retractation whatever 
being required of him. 

The jurists meanwhile did not allow themselves to 
be put out of countenance, and held fast to the fiction 
for about a hundred years longer.^ Antonius, arch- 
bishop of Florence, calls attention to the fact that the 
passage in Gratian's decretals does not exist in the 

1 Poggiali, Memorie di Lorenio Valla, Piacensa, 1790, p. 119. [A 

foil account of this treatise of Valla is given in the PretbyUrian 

Qm-rierly Review, Jan. 1861, pp. 381-411, by Hot. E. H. GiUett, 
DJ)] 

S " A pad Canonistas nulla ambigoitas est^ quin perpetna finnitate 

" snbniza sit," says Peter of Andlo, De imptrio Romano, p. 42, in tho 

Traetaitu vorit de R, O, Imp, Regimine, Norimb., 1667. 
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^^arisiu^ and the Spanish bishop, Arnold Albertinus, 
declare the same. Whosoever pronounces the Dona- 
^on to be null and void, says the latter, comes very 
Xlear to heresy ; but whosoever maintains that it never 
look place at all is in a still worse case.^ Antonius ^ 
Ilosellus, and Ludwig Gomez* are of the same opinion ; 
and cardinal Hieronymus Albano declares thus much 
at least, that there exist shameless persons who refuse 
to submit to the " unanimis consensus tot ac tantorum 
• Patrum," respecting the Donation ; or, according to 
the expression of Petrus Igneus, to the " tota acade- 
*' mia Canonistarum et Legistarum," with the whole 
host of theologians to boot.^ But after cardinal 
Baronius had once for all confessed the unauthenticity 
of the Donation, all these voices, which had shortly 
before been so numerous and so loud, became dumb. 

Only one remark more need be added in conclusion. 
In consequence of its naturalization among the 
Greeks, the Donation in its full extent found admit- 
tance even into Russia, for it exists in the Komtczaia 
Kniga^ the Corpus juris canonici of the Graeco-Sla- 
vonic Church, which was translated from the Greek 

1 De Jffnozendii Attert, Cath, et Emr^ qumH,, 17, n. 14. 

2 Tr^ct. de Potett, Papm^ Lagd. 8. a., p. 320. 

3 In Borsattu, 1. c. 360^ 

4 Bonatiu, 1. c, quoted all these, and manj othen. 
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VI. LIBERIUS AND FELIX. 

It will be necessary first to give the true history of 
these two men, the sources of which happily flow with 
all the clearness that could be wished. In this way 
the origin and tendency of the fable will become more 
plainly apparent 

The emperor Constantius, under the .influence of 
his eunuchs and certain Arian bishops, wished to force 
Arianism on the Church and bishops of the West, 
in that weakened and half ashamed form which the 
Eusebians had given to it. He, as well as his 
satellites, made use of all means of seduction, intimi- 
dation, and brutal violence, in order to accomplish 
this object. The Roman bishop, Liberius, first at 
Rome, and then at Milan, whither he had been 
summoned to the imperial court, steadfastly resisted 
the efforts of Constantius and his eunuch, Eusebius ; 
he was accordingly banished to Berasa, in Thrace, in 
the year 354. In his place Constantius caused the 
Roman deacon, Felix, to be consecrated by three 
Arian bishops (one of whom was the Anomaean 
Acacius of Cxsarea), in the presence of three eunuchs. 
Felix had not formally rejected the Nicene Creed, but 

188 
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tiie deacon Urbicus, he determined to sign a creed 
which was laid before him, to refuse to hold commu- 
nion with Atlianasius, and in consequence with all 
decided Nicaeans, and thus to enter the Arian court 
party. He signed the first formula of Sirmio, which 
was inoffensive in other respects, and left nothing to 
be desired but the Homousion. He went further ; 
he declared himself unable to hold communion with 
^tbanasius, and accordingly entered into communion 
with the most decided Arians, such as Ursacius, 
Valcns, and Germinius. He courted the favour of the 
influential prot^jfe of the emperor, the Arian bishops, 
Epictetus and Auxentius. Later on (in the year 
358), he was summoned from Beraea to the imperial 
court at Sirmio, and, at Constantius* bidding, signed 
a fresh and still worse formula, which the Arian and 
Scmiarian bishops, just then assembled at a synod in 
Sirmio, had drawn up. In this formula, with a view 
to obtaining an express rejection of the Homousion, 
the decisions of the synod at Antioch ^ against Paul 

1 Not merely of the synod held at Anfioch in 3il, as Hefele 
itales {Coneilien'Ofsehiehlef i., C62) ; for this did not occupy itself 
eitht^r with the case of I'anl of SamoMita, or with that of Fhotinns ; 
bat also of the synod of 2G9, which rejected the Homotixion in the 
Cilsc sense given to it by Paul of Samosata. Thj object now in 
view was no longer a mere abstaining from the use of the hated 
word, but a formal condemnation of it ; because, as was represented, 
imder the pretext of the HomoQsion, certain persons (Athanasioa 
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of Aquileia, who, according to Jerome, persuaded 
liberius to such apostasy. 

This was the price at which Liberius purchased his 
return to Rome, where the people joyfully welcomed 
the bishop, whom they personally loved in spite of 
his falL The whole community was, and remained. 
Catholic. The people of the West had as yet occupied 
itself but little with the controversies about the con- 
substantiality of the Son with the Father ; they 
scarcely understood the question at issue or its import. 
Liberius was therefore able quietly to resume his 
office without retracting. It had been determined at 
Sirmio, that Liberius and Felix should preside over 
the Church of Rome together ; for Felix, in conse- 
quence of his holding communioii^ with the Arian 
bishops, was still high in favour at court. At Rome, 
however, disturbances with wide reaching conse- 
quences took place. The clergy were divided, for the 
majority had broken the oath of fidelity which they 
had taken to Liberius before his banishment, and had 
recognised Felix. But the latter was obliged to 
withdraw from the city, because the people would not 
tolerate him ; and long afterwards when he attempted 
to get possession of a church on the other side of the 
Tiber, he was again driven out. He lived eight years 
from that time without being able to set foot in Rome ; 
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bat after l&t deuh (Xoranber zznd, 365) Ubcriat J 
pxnkaed tke do^jr of his part>-, aad allowed Uicm | 
to resDiBC dKir polios.' ' 

Nochii^ 15 told OS erf" Libcrhis own position. He 
appears not to ha\-c rttracted what be did at Berza 1 
aad Sirmio^ and not to ba%-e ceased to bold com- 
mmrioo with die Arians ; otbcrwise Consta^tius would ; 
ooc hire allowed bun to remain long to Roice. The • 
svnod of Rimint faowerer. towards the end of the • 
>-car 559l and in the year 360, gav-e him an oppor- 
tunity of proving his orthodox>-. He rejected the 
5;.-nod, and ordered that those who had taken part in 
it shou'.d be admitted to communion only on con- 
dilion of retracting ; and it was he who, in the year 
366. demanded of tlie Semiarians an adhesion to the 
Ilomojiion, which he had formerly rejected himself, 
as a siiie giid non of their being recognised by tlie 
Church. He might have been led astray at Sirmio, 
in that the misuse which Paul of Samosata, and Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra, and Photinus had made of the 
Ilomoiision was represented to him as a just grounl 
for refraining from using so double-edged a weapon 
as this word had proved, and for forbidding the 
emp!oym<fnt of it ; moreover, they had held up to 

1 Unrccllini ct Fuiielin. ad liheil. prte. pneC Both thrse Roman 
piiuiU wifio (;j'(:-witacsscs, ftud Jeroma confiims their Blatcaeut. 
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hi'ni tlic autliority of tlic s}'nod of 269. When he 
assented to the substantial likeness of the Son to the 
Father, he might (Hke other otherwise good catholics 
of that time) have been convinced, that in the God- 
head substantial equality and substantial likeness are 
necessarily equivalent. Thus much may, perhaps, be 
said in extenuation of his error ; but it certainly gives 
no excuse for his rejection of Athanasius, or for his 
entering^ into communion with the leaders of the 
Arian party. He must however have made good this 
grievous error even before the synod of Rimini was 
held (359). Without doubt events since 358 had 
taught him that that dogmatic word was indeed quite 
indispensable for the Church ; that it, as he says in 
his epistle to the bishops of the East, in the year 366, 
was "the sure and impregnable bulwark, against 
*' which all attacks and stratagems of Arianism shat- 
« tered." 1 

LiberiuSy therefore, at no time in his life was 
actually heretical ; but his eagerness to see himself 
freed from the sufferings of a lonely exile and restored 
to the bosom of his people, who loved and honoured 
him, blinded bim. He sacrificed the Church to the 
Arians, he perplexed the consciences of his people in 
regard to Church matters, and one knows, of course^ 

1 In Constant) Bpf. Sotn, Pontiff p. 460. 
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that Hilary anatliematizcd him. But he remained 
throughout the rightful bishop of Rome ; and his oppo- 
nent, Felix, was and remained an iU^itimate intruder, 
in respect to the Arian troubie still more culpable than 
Liberius. For Felix received violent handling from no 
one, and obtained and kept his position only by getting 
himself ordained by Arians, and by ensuring them 
communion ; especially the court bishops, and those 
who hung about the emperor. Whereas Liberius did 
not succumb to the ill usage to which he was subjected 
until after several years of steadfast endurance. 

At the death of Liberius, in the year 366, the split 
which the intrusion of Felix and the secession of 
many of the clergy to him had called into existence, 
broke out afresh, this time with bloodshed. A nu- 
merous faction of the people, urged on by some of the 
clergy, wished to decree that none of those who, in 
violation of their oath, had recognised Felix ten years 
before, should succeed to the office of bishop. On 
this ground, Ursinus was set up in opposition to 
Damasus, who had been elected by a majority of the 
clergy. A regular civil war was the consequence. 
They fought in the streets and in the churches with 
such animosity, that on one occasion,' one hundred 
and thirty-seven dead bodies, mostly from the faction 

1 AmniiML. UarcuU., 1, IT, 3, 13. 
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of Ursinus, were found in the Sicinian basilica. 
Damasus himself could not restrain his own party ; 
^d only by the banishment of Ursinus and seven 
^ers of this faction, and by the strong measures of 
^ prefect Juvencus, was some sort of order at length 
'^orcd in the city. The supporters of Ursinus, 
'however, continued their schism and their meetings 
*Xl the cemeteries of the martyrs, which led to fresh 
oloodshed and fresh banishment of clergy belonging 
^o this faction. Thus passed several years in per- 
petual disquietude ; and thus from that violent act on 
the part of Constantius there grew so long afterwards 
the bitter fruit of a disturbance in the Church, which 
was not completely^ healed until a whole generation 
liad died out 

It IS very remarkable that the later myth or inten- 
tional fiction, which dates from the sixth or seventh 
century, has metamorphosed this history entirely to 
the disadvantage of Liberius, and in favour of Felix, 
who was dubbed an ecclesiastical hero and martyn 
And it came to this; that this perjured antipope, 
consecrated by fanatical Arians, and intruded on the 
Romans only by the temporal power, was honoured 
as a saint, and reckoned in the list of the popes as 
pope Felix II. ; while Liberius, even in Rome itself. 
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was represented as a blooj-slaincd tyrant, a heretic^ 
and persecutor of the faitliful. 

One cannot fail to see tliat all this was invented 
with a view to placing the cause of that numerous 
portion of the Roman clergy who bro'.ce their oath 
and adhered to FcHm, in a favourable light, and to 
represent them as the rightful party, who had 
withstood heresy and the heretical pope, and had 
been persecuted on that account. Nevertheless, 
these fictions must be assigned to a late period, the 
sixth or seventh century, as. it would appear, when 
only hazy recollections of the events of the fourth 
century still survived in Rome, and when the story of 
the Roman baptism of Constantine, with its train of 
myths, had already disturbed all historic consciousness 
there, and had thrown into confusion the historical 
continuity and order of events. There are three 
documents in which the fictitious history was in- 
corporated, and from which all later ones have been 
made : the biographies of Liberius and of Felix in the 
Liber Pontificalis, the Acts of Felix, first edited by 
Mombritius, and the Acts of Eiiscbius. ' 

These Acts have manifestly been invented with 

I The)' are to be found in th« Baluie.Mansi Collection, i., 33, and 
Uiniit^tiuut Llii.- wLiulu uf Iha Uiddiu Agus Wure liuiuluulty usL-d and 
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a view to branding the memory of Liberius, and 
representing him in the most glaring way as an 
heretical apostate and persecutor of the Catholic 
confessors, so that the party of Felix might appear 
as the oppressed orthodox. Hence the narrator 
makes pope Damasus condemn Liberius in a synod 
of twenty-eight bishops and twenty-five priests, 
immediately after Liberius' death. At the same 
time, also, this opportunity was seized, in order to 
give a fresh security against the contradicting 
testimony of antiquity to the story of the Roman 
baptism of Constantine, — ^the pet story of those by 
whom and for whom the invention was made. Hence 
the biography of Felix begins with a statement, 
made with affected precision, to the effect that he 
had declared the emperor Constantius, son of Con- 
stantine, a heretic, who had got himself baptized a 
second time by Euscbius, bishop of Nicomedia, ^ in 
the villa Aquila (Achyro), near to Nicomedia. 

Here, then, what the father did is transferred to the 
son, and the intention in Constantine's case to put 
Rome in the place of Nicomedia, and Sylvester 
in the place of Eusebius, is unmistakeable. 

The following narrative was substituted in place of 

1 In Yignoli, i^ 119. 
17 
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tile true one in the two first-mentJoned docutncats, 
which really han^ together. 

When Constantius banished Liberius on account 
of his defence of the Catholic faith, the Roman 
clergy elected and consecrated the presbyter ' Felix 
as bishop,' under the advice and with the consent 
of Liberius, Felix forthwith holds a council of forty- 
eight bishops and finds here that two presbyters, * 
Ursacius and Valcns, ag^ee with Constantius, and 
condemns them. The two persuade Constantius, 
and with his consent go to Liberius and offer him 
return from banishment on these terms : — that there 
should be communion between Arians and orthodox, 
but that the latter should not be required to be 

I Fulix was only a d<;acoD. Euflnua, 2, 22 ; UarcclliD. Libell. Prtt. 
pni.f 

3 Tliia woiilil only linvo been possible if Liberius liivl nbdicalt'd 
lit llu- samo tinip, wliiili lie <lii1 not do. Tbat one bishop «hov!l(l 
nppipiiit iiniilliir co-onliiiatuly with himself, or cniise himstlf to bo 
ropresunlcd by anolliec during his absence, was contniry to ecclc- 
sin.stiL'nl luw, I'Kpceially to one of tho Niccne canons. Whon after 
all Vuk-riiis, lisliop of mppo, did bo, Augustine Limscif, wliom ho 
caused to bo consecrated witii Itio permission of tho primnte of 
Carthage, found tliat is was " contra niorem ecclesia?," and acoorJ- 
inply gave orders that nt cvory ordination Iha caaous siiould bo 
read bcfiirdiand. in order tiint such a truns^rcssluD might not occur 
ftgnin. — I'ofsid. Vit. Aug., c. 8. 

3 Colli were bishops, UrsatiTis of Singidon in StyRia, Vnlons of 
Mll^^ain Tannonia, and liail no rilntiona whattverlo tho Rnnisn 
Church. The main supporter of Ariauism in the Konian tcrriWrjr 
vau EpicleLun, bishop of Cii-cunicelltC. 
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rj-baptlzcd. ^ Libcriiis consents, comes back, and 
takes up his abode in the cemetery of St. Agnes 
with the emperor s sister, Constantia. ^ She is urged 
to gain admittance for him into Rome by intercession 
with her brother, but declines as a true cathoh'c. 
Constantius, however, summons Liberius to Rome 
without the intervention of his sister by the advice of 
the Arians, gets together a cpuncil of heretics, and 
with its help deposes the catholic Felix from his 
episcopal' office. The very same day a bloody 
persecution commences, conducted by Constantius 
and Liberius in concert. The presbyter Eusebius 
(who distinguishes himself by his courage and catholic 
zeal, and gathers the people together in his house) 
reproaches the emperor and Liberius with their 
crime, declares to the latter that he is no longer 
in any way the rightful follower of Julius because he 
had fallen from the faith, and to both, that, in satanic 
blindness, they have driven out the catholic blameless 
Felix. Whereupon Constantius, by the advice of 
Liberius, has him shut up in a deep hole only four 

1 There wms no discnsslon about re-baptism at that time, or for a 
long time afterwards. The Arians before Eonomius considered 
catholic baptism to be yalid. 

2 A confusion with the sister of Constantino the Great. 

3 All this time, and so loDg as Liberius was in office there, Con- 
ttantins was not in Bome. The narrative, however, gives one to 
vnderstand that he lived there regularly. 
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Tect broad, in which he is found dead at the end 
of seven months. The presbyters, Gregory and 
Orosius, relations of Eusebius, bury him ; upon 
which the emperor gives orders to shut up Gregory 
alive in the same vault in which they had placed the 
corpse of Eusebius. Orosius drags him out from the 
vault by night half dead ; he dies, however, in his 
arms, whereupon the other, Orosius, records tlie whole 
history. Felix, who had reproached the emperor 
with his re-baptism, is beheaded by the emperor's 
command. The persecution rages in Rome until the 
death of Liberius. Constantius publishes an edict 
that every one who does not join Liberius shall 
be executed without trial. Clergy and laity are now 
murdered in the streets and in the churches. At last 
Liberius dies, and Dama^us brands his memory with 
infamy in a synod. 

The description in the Acts of Eusebius is con- 
siderably more highly coloured than the repre- 
sentation in the Liber Pontificalis, where the cir- 
cumstances are toned down somewhat; but the 
object in view, viz., to quash Liberius and make him 
appear as Constantius' companion in guilt, shines 
through it all from beginning to end. That the acts 
of Eusebius were composed in the interest of the 
antipope Felix, has been already remarked by 
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Ca\-alcanti. ^ It appears to me that there was another 
object joined with this, viz^ to place the bloody 
scenes, which occurred in consequence of the divided 
election of Ursinus and Damasus, and which may 
have left behind them a misty recollection even two 
centuries later in Rome, in a light more favourable 
to the clergy of the time; and, by this means, the 
events were ante-dated by two years, and represented 
as persecutions of the staunch catholic clergy by the 
two Arians, the pope and the emperor. And they 
even went so far in their rejection of Liberius and 
efibrts to put Felix in his place, that in the chro- 
nological notices of the Liberian basilica, built by 
that very pope, they passed Liberius over altogether, 
and placed Felix alone between Julius and Damasus. 
Thus, then, Felix was gradually thrust into the 
lists of the popes, the liturgies, and martyrologies, as 
rightful pope and a holy mart3rr ; not, however, until 
a late date, and, as regards the martyrologies, only 
slowly. Optatus and Augustinus had passed him 
over in their lists of the bishops of Rome. The 
twenty-ninth of July was the day which had been 
dedicated to his memory. But her^ when the 
calendars and martyrologies were examined and 
compared, the deception became palpably manifest^ 

1 ytudUim Ram. Pon^f. 
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* tlic end of the ninth century. On the otlier liand, 
^^Aat of St. Jerome in D'Achery separates Felix from 
^^le three others which manifestly belong to Rome, 
^nd transfers^ him to Africa. The Vatican calendar 
^tself, of the b^inning of the eleventh century, * 
^^frees also with this. But how Felix got transferred 
iTrom Africa to Rome is explained by a martyxology 
^)f Auxerre, which falls well into the end of the ninth 
century (the latest of the numerous popes men- 
tioned in it is Zacharias), (741-752) and is especially 
rich in Roman material, and accurate in local 
notices ; so that there can be no doubt as to its 
Roman origin. This is what it says at the twenty- 
ninth of July : — " Romae via Aurelia translatio 
•* corporis beati Fclicis episcopi et martyris qui iv, 
•idus Novembris martyrio coronatus est Eodem 
"die ss. mm. Simplicii, Faustinii et s. Beatricis m, 
" sororis eorum." * It appears, therefore, that the 
bones of the African martyr, Felix, were brought to 
Rome, and that only on account of this translation, 
which took place on the twenty-ninth of July, Felix 
was joined with the Roman martyrs Simplicius, 
Faustinus, and Beatrix, to whom this day was 

1 Sjneilej., ii., 15, nor. ed. 

2 In Oiorgi, p. 699. 

S III Martcne, Coll, AmpLf tI., 712. 
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iinderstand the antipope of A.D. 356. The first Is the 
Roman calendar of the middle of the eighth century, 
edited by Fronto. ^ Next to this comes the martyr- 
ology which Rosweyde was the first to print ; which, 
however, is not a Roman one^ as the editor and the 
Bollandists have stated.^ It already contains the 
&ble of Felix's n^^irtyrdom under Constantius. It is 
from this source, or from the legends, or from the 
book of the popes, that Ado has drawn ; and the 
subsequent martyrologists for the most part have 
copied him. Usuard, Notker, Rabanus, Wandelbert, 
follow in the same track. 

St Eusebius, celebrated on the fourteenth of 
August, is found in almost all calendars and martyr- 
dogies, with the exception of the oldest, which belongs 
to the fifth century. This on^ however, mentions 
the church of St. Eusebius as already existing in 
Rome, because here was a ''statio " on the Friday in 
the fourth week of Lent. In the martyrologies of St 
Jerome, and in that of Bede^ one reads at the four* 
teenth of August, " Eusebii tituH conditoris." From 
which it appears that his festival in the first instance 
was celebrated only in the church which he had built. 



1 Spiaiolm tt DiitarL EecUt^ ed. Veron, 1733, p. 185. Ezanitam 

Sntn tempora Gregorii n. and III., according to Borgia^ D$ Ciue$ 
Vatieana, 
a See on this point aignment of Fronto^ 1. c, p. 137. 
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thence passed into tlie Roman calendars, and from 
them into those of other countries. Nearer notices of 
him do not exist, and even from the sixth century 
and further were not to be found. Hence it was all 
the more easy for the intentional fiction, which aimed 
at distorting the history of Liberius and Felix, to 
make use of his name, and transform him into the 
hero of a tragedy, which should set fortli the Arianism 
and cruelty of Liberius in strong colours. 

Here, then, as in other cases, it was the Liher 
Pomificalis tliat created the new tradition, which has 
influenced chroniclers and the papal biofrraphcrs, 
The glaring contradictions of the Liber Potitijicalis, 
which resulted from the unthinking interpolations of 
later hands, were at that time not observed. In the 
biography of Liberius, which was correctly composed 
before any one thought of giving Felix a special 
biographical article, Felix dies peacefully (rcquievit 
in pace) on his own estate, on the first of August. 
On the other hand, in the article respecting him, a 
few lines farther on, he is beheaded with many clergy 
and laity, on the eleventh of November. The author 
ol this article, in order that nothing should be wanting 
lor Felix's papal dignity, wished to represent him also 
as the builder of a church, and so represents him as 
again building the very "Basilica in vi4 AureliJ,'" 
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^hich in the article on Felix the First (A.D. 269-275) 
had already been mentioned as Felix's work. All 
the following writers of papal history have therefore 
naturally followed this account : — Pseudo-Luitprand, 
Abbo of Fleury, the anonymous chronographer in 
Pez,i Martinus Polonus, Leo of Orvieto, Bernard 
Guidonis, Amalricus Augerii. Felix is set forth as 
the thirty-ninth rightful pope. The revelation of the 
secret, that Constantius had caused himself to be 
re-baptized by Eusebius of Nicpmedia, costs him his 
life, and Liberius reigned for five years, as an Arian, 
and by his Arianism caused the martyrdom of many 
clergy and laity. Nevertheless, all that he did. and 
ordered was declared null and void after his death by 
Damasus. Bernard Guidonis makes the addition of 
a martyrdom, which Eusebius is made to endure 
because he proclaimed Liberius to be a heretic^ 

From that time onwards the theologians accom- 
modated themselves to the prevailing view, especially 
in Rome itself. Who does not know, says the Roman 
presbyter Auxilius, the defender of Formosus, that 
Liberius gave his assent to the Arian heresy, and that 
at his instigation the most horrible abominations were 
practised ? ^ And towards the middle of the twelfth 

1 Thu. AneetLt i., p. 343. 3 la Hoi, Spieileg.^ li^ 60. 
8 De Ofdin^ i^ 25. 
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century, no small amount of helplessness was exhibited. 
Hitherto Felix bad been r^arded as r^htful pope, 
and the time of his pontificate was reckoned at a year 
and somewhat more. According to this view, Lib- 
erius would be deprived of his office by sentence of the 
church, on account of his lapse into Arianism, and 
then Felix came in as rightful pope, until at the end of 
t year he suffered martyrdom. Liberius, however, is 
ssud to have survived him by several years, and to 
have remained an Arian till his death. He could not 
therefore again become lawful pope afler the death of 
Felix. Nor was the hypothesis of a vacancy of the 
see for several years either admissible or attempted 
On the contrary, an interregnum of thirty-eight days 
b all that the Liber Pantificalis records after the 
death of Felix. This created a difficulty for the theolo- 
gians, of which they did not know how to dispose, if 
Felix was to be retained in his position as pope and 
saint ; and the historians could not deny the irrecon- 
dleable contradiction to all contemporary inform- 
ation. Cardinal Baronius had already composed a 
treatise to show that Felix was neither a saint nor a 
pope. Gregory XIII. had appointed a special con- 
gregation to decide the question. And then (1582) 
during some excavations under an altar dedicated to 
SS. Cosmo and Damian. a body was found with an 

IB 
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20 — ■" CoqMii S. Fclicis PapK et 
t Cottitantium, " Th« stone 
vU Ae iaa c»i |il in a raoUh^d agiin soon afterwards, 
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o!" the catholics in Rome under Liberius as a literal 
f.ij:. 

1 .<*.1,-Ktt /liwtr, i. 

a Sn> Laanot, Eftia. S, p, 41. 

3 iV™*- ^>"i- t*'-^'-. p. 3, L 9, C, 33, 
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To com^)!Ltc It all, in the year 1790, a Rnn^-n 
ecclesiastic, Paul Anton Paoli,^ undertook in a lengthy 
work to prove the legitimacy of Felix, and the 
authenticity of his sufferings and acts. He has 
succeeded, he says, in accomplishing the feat, hitherto 
considered an impossibility, of making both the rivals, 
Liberius and Felix, appear as innocent and guiltless, 
both of them together, as legitimate popes. All, 
according to him, rests upon misunderstandings and 
untrue reports. Athanasius, Hilary, Jerome, all their 
contemporaries, have been found to be in uninten- 
tional and unavoidable error. In Rome men were 
obliged to believe that the papal chair became vacant 
through Liberius* guilt, which, however, in reality 
was not the case, and hence Felix was elected. The 
Acts of Eusebius are genuine and contemporary. All 
the awkward statements which they contain are set 
aside by the convenient and never-failing resource of 
supposing them to be later interpolations. Moreover, 
the author has fortunately discovered that Felix lived 
concealed in the neighbourhood of Rome for thirty- 
four years after he was driven out of the city; 
although contemporaneous evidence makes him al- 
ready dead in the year 365, and, although there was 



1 IH 8a^ FOiu Seeondo Papa • MaHir9 Di9HrtiaMsiQm^B^oiinA, inw. 
With a supplement of orer 400 p«ge« quarto. 
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no conceivable reason for his concealment^ after the 
death of Constantius. 

The whole is a structure of ill-conceived hypotheses 
and conjectures, which crumbles to dust at the first 
breath of sober historical investigation. 

That Felix was never rightful bisliop of Rome, but 
a mere tool of the Arians, foisted upon the people, 
and successfully rejected by them, lias been admitted 
by all the better ecclesiastical historians, Panvinius, 
Lupus, Hermant, Tillcmont, Natalis Alexander, 
Fleury, Baillct, Coutant, Ceillier. In Rome itself 
cardinal Orsi ' has let his own view, which agrees with 
theirs, shine through, partly by a meaning silence, 
partly by the appellation " antipope," which he gives 
to Felix, though he only mentions him once in passing, 
Saccarelli' has shown, quite decisively and with 
correct judgment, that it is historically necessary to 
strike out Felix from the list of Roman bishops. 
Saccarelli's contemporary, the Augustinian monk 
Berti, in one of his treatises on ecclesiastical history, 
has stated the reasons usually given for and against 
Felix having a place in the list of the popes in such a 
way, that he makes one sensible of the weakness of 
the former ; and then * adds, as if by way of a joke, 

1 lUori. EecUt; vi , 201, ed. in 12nio, 

2 Uitt. EeeU:, v., 334. Rome, 177?. 

3 '> Uterut, at uuot, in aqua: nuqua enim tardiUte fngcnloli idgI 
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that he does not venture to decide. Later on, three 
other Roman authors, Novaes, Sangallo, and Palma, 
the two first in their tiographies of the popes, the 
last in his ecclesiastical history, have given up the 
case ^ of Felix as untenable.^ 

** percipere possum, qnomodo, sedcnte Liberio, Felix Terns Pontifex 
''fit hAbendos," etc.^JSTMlorMi EttUn, t. Dumi, AM^.,iii., 466, Aug. 
1761. This reluctance to speak his meaning openly is easily ex- 
plained by the &ct^ that cardinal Lambertlni (afterwards poi>o 
Benedict XIY.) in his work D% CanomM, Sandorum, 1, 4, p. 2. c. 27, 
14, had Just maintained, to the no small astonishment of all who 
were acquainted with ecclesiastical antiquity, «De 8. Felicis II. 
^'saactitste et martyrio nnllamamplios snperesse dubitationem, scd 
*dispatariab enxditis duntaxat de qoalitate rationeqne martyriiJ' 
When therefore cardinal BcMrgia, in his Apologia del PofUifieaio Bens-' 
4eUo X, says, *< passa quasi per dimostrata a legittimit& del ponti- 
''ficato di St. Felice per quelli che suppongono la caduta di Liberio," 
he is stating what is manifestly incorrect. 

1 Novaes, Memefai deUa Storia dtf Sommi PcnteJUi^ Boma, 1821, 
1, 128; Sangallo, GeU. de PoA/f^., iii., 496; Falma, Fnelteiwnee 
Bin. Eeclee. ii., 129. 

2 [In the busts of the popes in the cathedral at Sienna the bust of 
Pope Joan has been transformed into pope Zacharias. (See p. 30.) 
FeUx, however, retains his place there to this day.] 
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Dakte sees in hell, in the circle of false teachers and 
tbctr fbUovcr^ the co\-cr of a Urge tomb, with an 
insc riptk io sUtiog that this totub contains pope^ 
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that Liberius or Honorius would have been much 
more ready to his hand for this purpose, the first 
especially, who, according to the account which 
prevailed everywhere in the Middle Ages, ruled at 
Rome for several years before his death as a 
notorious Arian, so that, as was supposed, ardent 
catholics died as martyrs because of him. 

It was Gratian's Decreium which, directly or 
Indirectly, determined the Florentine poet in his 
choice. That is to say, Gratian, according to the 
precedent of the Ivonian decretal, inserted a passage 
from the Pontifical ^ book, in which it is said that 

<'Uiird set, jealous of the integrity of the papal faith, contend that 
^ oar poet has confounded him with Anastasios I., emperor of the 
<* East. Fazio dcgU Ubcrti, like our author, makes him a pope :— 
<< Anastasio papa in quel tempo era 
*^ Di Fotin vago a mal grado do sui, — Ditiamondo^ \\^ 14/' 

Gary's note in loco. 

Those who would sare the pope at the expense of the emperor say 
that Photinus died before the time of pope Anastasius II. Both 
pope and emperor were called heretical out of respect to the 
memory of Acacius. But the emperor need not be considered here • 
Danto probably knew what he meant^ and when he says pope, 
means pope, and not emperor.] 

1 Deertt.^ !., dist. 19, 9. [Gratian's Deerett§m appeared at Bologna, 
the first school of law in Europe, about 1150. It combined the 
Isidorian forgeries with those of Deusdedit, Anselm, Gregoiy of 
Pavia, and Gratian himsell It displaced all the older collections 
of canon law, and became the usual taanual for canonists and theolo- 
gians. No book has erer had such influence in the Church, although 
it teems with errors, both intentional and unintentional. For further 
particulars, see Janus, Der Faptt und das ConeUf Hi., p. 164-162.] 
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many persons in Rome separated themselves from 
tlie company of Pope Anastasius, because he had 
entered into church communion with the deacon 
Photinus of Thessalonica, and intended secretly to 
bring Acacius again into honour in the Church. For 
which reason God had punished him with sudden 
death. Throughout the Middle Ages Gratian's 
Decretu>n^ n-as accounted a decisive authority ; it did 
not readily occur to any one to doubt the facts and 
doctrines stated in it ; and hence it comes to pass that 
the memory of pope Anastasius II. has come down 
to posterity as tbat of a man prone to heresy, from 
whose communion in the Church it was right to 
withdraw oneself, pope though he was ; and only by 
his sudden death was still greater mischief warded off 
from the Church. Now what was there to justify this 
view ? 

The Byzantine emperors were perpetually finding 
themselves impelled by the political condition of the 
empire to endeavour to reconcile the powerful party 
of the Monophysites to the Church, and thus heal, 
not merely an ecclesiastical, but also a political 
disorder, and ward off the grave danger which was 

1 [It became torr^arnlivtlf obsolete after Oregoi? IX. canscd Ihe 
five books of Decrotale to be published bj Kalmoad da PeDDnfbrt in 
1231. It was, in ^t, insuffldeut for the increaaiiig Dsuipatkmt of 
the popea.J 
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tiireatening the State. With this object, the emperor 

Zeno, advised by Acacius, patriarch of Constantinople, 

bad published the Henoticon (482), which declared 

tiie binding authority and dogmatic decisions of the 

council of Chalcedon, so hateful to all Monophysites, 

^o be an open question. This ended in pope Felix II. 

calling a synod, and declaring Acacius anathema. 

Acacius himself certainly remained all the while 

catholic in his doctrine, but he sacrificed the council 

kA Chalcedon for the sake of peace, and entered into 

church communion with all Monophysites who had 

accepted the Henoticon. Acacius had almost the 

whole East on his side, and as Rome broke off from 

every one who remained in communion with Acacius, 

a schism in the Church between East and West for 

thirty-five years was the consequence. 

The successors of Acacius were bidden to strike 
his name off the diptychs as one who had died under 
excommunication ; and the popes Felix and Gelasius 
demanded this as a condition of communion. This, 
however, the patriarchs dared not do, for fear of a 
popular commotion ; and Rome would not give way, 
although Gelasius himself confessed that the 
expectation, that the Orientals would prefer com- 
munion with the See of Rome to every other con- 
sideration, had proved^ a delusion. 

1 Coiiet{wi,ed. Labb6,iT., 1173. 
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The separation had lasted already eleven ycara, 
when pope Anastasiu? ascended the papal throne. 
He had peace with the Eastern Church more al 
heart than his two predecessors had had. He did, 
therefore, what Gelasius had refused to do, even at 
the request of the patriarch Euphemius; he sent 
two bishops as his legates to Constantinople, still, 
however, contending that the name of Acacius 
must no more be mentioned at the altar. In a 
contemporaneous Roman fragment mention is made 
of the letter which the pope sent at the time to the 
emperor. The reader will thence see on what 
worthless grounds the still continuing schism between 
tTie East and the West^ rested. At this point 
Photinus arrived in Rome, a man who seems to iiavc 
been active in ecclesiastical negotiations, and who 
probably had received a commission from the 
Orientals to win the pope over to the cause of union. 
Anastasius admitted him to communion, although 
from the Roman point of view he belonged to the 
scliismatical party, that is to say, remained in alliance 
with those who honoured the memory of Acacius. 
And the pope showed himself ^ ready to give way in 

1 In manchini, JVo'« Varier. ad Anistai, iii., 2fi9. 

2 Tlioc](prfsBiini;<if(b'!l>i"^'m.|)horiiillii,'Pc)uliflfnII)ivil!, "occnite 
" V(>luit revoi'iin; Aiai'iiim," id t<> bu umliTslooil of Ilit rt-inncrtion of 
lli^• Lnuii! in Ihc diptytha. "Id nuuniii Ae illius nnniinc socris 
"diplj-ilila rcuUtiicndo Intelllgl patoat," gnys Vignoli {Liber. PohI/., 
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the question of mentioning Acacius name at the 
altar, and thus renounce the haughty bearing which, 
as exemplified in the conduct of his predecessors, 

1, 171) quite rightly. Cardinal Mai, following in the track of many 
others (Baronias, Bellarmine, Sommier, Ac.), says in hlB note to 
Bernard Guidonis (Spicily vi., 98), that the statement in the Pon- 
tifical book cannot be true ; AnastasJua cannot have cherished the 
intention of securing for the name of Acacius mention in the 
Utoigy, because he, like his predecessors, in the letter which he sent 
to the emperor inunedlately after liis promotion to the papacy, had 
demanded that this name should be suppressed. But, in matters of 
history, it can scarcely be thought possible to build on such weak 
arguments. Certainly Anastasius did do this in the first few weeks 
of his pontificate, on entering upon the heritage of his predecessors. 
But what can be more natural than that a peace-loving pope, having 
become convinced of the impracticability of his own hard requisition, 
one which shocked the feelings of millions [nearly the whole East 
remained true to Acacius], should have shown a disposition to 
renounce a demand, with the surrender of which not a single 
essential principle of "church discipline was surrendered. If it was 
possible in the case of a man, who for a hundred and thirty years 
after his death had remained in the enjoyment of church com- 
munion and intercession (Theodore of Mopsuestia), at last to expel 
him, when men became convinced of the fundamental heterodoxy of 
his writings, it surely was possible, in the case of a bishop, who had 
always acknowledged catholic dogma, and had only erred in a 
formal way, and under very extenuating circumstances, to release 
him after iiis death from the anathema which had been pronounced 
on him, when on this act of clemency depended the well-being and 
peace of the whole Chm'ch. 

[The anathema against Acacius was pronounced by Felix in an 
unusually strong form. It was declared- to be irreversible by any 
power, even by Felix himself: <<Nunquamque anathematis vinculis 
•* erucndns.'' — Epist. Felie, ad Acaeium. In a subsequent letter to 
Zcno, Felix maintains this inexorable position : " Unde divinojudicio 
'^nnllatenus potuit, etiam quum id mallemut, absolvi." — Epitt, xi. 
Writing to Fravitta, who succeeded Acacius in a brief patriarchate 
of four month^ Felix intimates that Acacius is doubtless with Judas 
in hell. But the anathjma was almost a brutum fulmen in the 
Eant. Acaciuri maintained his patriarchate till his death, and the 
other three patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem 
remained in communion with him. — ^Milman's Latin Chritlianityf 
bk. ill., o.Ll 
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had given such ofTence to the East. But in Rom^ 
where it was considered a duty and point of honour 
not to depart from the path of Felix and Gelasiu^ 
this excited great displeasure ; and it came to a 
formal separation from Anastasius, for being willing 
to sacrifice the righteous cause of the Roman See, the 
authority of his predecessors, and the validity of the 
Chalcedonian decrees for the sake of an insecure 
peace. The premature and unexpected death of the 
pope at this position of affairs was regarded by those 
who had separated from him as a providential deliver- 
ance of the Church from very great danger. 

The later commentators on Dante — Foggiali, 
Lombardi, and Tommaseo — think that Dante, 
misled by Martinus Polonus, has confused pope 
Anastasius with the emperor, his contemporary 
and namesake. This, as one sees, is not the case, * 
Philalethes also thinks that, as Acacius had already 
been dead some time, the whole story rests on an 
error ; that is to say, he supposes that the author of 
the Pontifical book means one to understand the 
still-living Acacius, because he makes use of the 
expression (explained in the note) " to recall " 
[rcvocare Acacium]. There is, however, no necessity 
for this adoption of a glaring anachronism. It is 

1 DaiUe'i Divine Cameiy, Drceden, 1839, i., S9. \bj the Eiog o( 

tiaaouy.] 
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• 

certainly a disfiguring blot in Dante's sublime 
creation that he has placed an innocent and 
doctrinally blameless pope, whose desire for peace 
would have been accounted as a high merit in 
another age, in hell with the eternally lost heretics. 
But the error, into which the greatest of Christian 
poets thus fell, lay not in the historical fact, but in 
the judgment respecting the fact ; and this erroneous 
judgment Dante shared with his contemporaries, and 
with the Middle Ages generally. 

In the Pontifical book it is stated, that Anastasius 
was not able to accomplish his intention with regard 
to Acacius, ^ because death overtook him as a judg- 
ment from heaven. This statement is not sufficient 
for the chroniclers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The catastrophe must be more distinctly 

1 Cardinal Mai also, following in the steps of Bcllarminc, Baronius, 

and NoTaes, miuntains that the author of the Liher P<nUifical\% 

wonld lead one to suppose that the pope was struck by lightning', 

and that this was a confusion with the emperor Anastasius, who had 

met with this kind of death. Entirely without foundation. The 

Pontifical book does not say one word about lightning. Nothing 

more than this is conveyed in what it says : that the pope, owing to 

his opportune, and, as it were, divinely-sent death, was prevented 

from carrying out his ruinous intention. And that the emperor of 

like name was killed by a flash of lightning is a late fable, unknown 

to his contemporaries or to the next generation, and at the time 

when the biography of pope Anastasius was written, was not 

invented. — Conl TUlemont, UUt, dei Umpereuri, vi., 685. 
19 
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It was Gratian therefore, mainly, who fixed the 
judgment of the Middle Ages respecting Anastasius. 
This pope, ^ he says, is rejected by the Church of 
Rome. So says also the anonymous writer of Zwetl 
in his History of the Popes. " The Church ^ rejects 
** him and God smote him." The gloss adds that two 
popes, Gelasius and Hormisdas, excommunicated him. 
The fact that Gelasius was Anastasius' predecessor 
was overlooked. • But it was now hereby established, 
as a certain fact, that Anastasius was an heretical 
pope ; and so he was henceforth usually quoted along 
ivith Liberius as a second instance of papal heresy. 
Since Gratian's time theologians were accustomed to 
appeal to the chapter " Anastasius " in the Dccretum 
and to the gloss on it, when they discussed the 
question of heretical error in a pope, and of the 
conduct of the Church in such circumstances. The 
schoolman, Alger * of Liege (about A.D. 1 1 50), must 
certainly have had other sources than Gratian before 
him when he asserted that pope Anastasius was 
condemned along with his Decree, because in it he 

1 ''Ideo ab Ecclesia Bomana roptidlatur.**— J9M/intf., 19, c. 8. 

2 Ap. Fez, Tkeiour. Afued,^ i., p. 3, 351. 

3 [Felix 11., ▲.D. 483 Symmachns, A d. 408 
QelasiuHl. <* 492 HormiMdas « 614.J 
Anastados 11. « 496. 

4 Liber da MUerieordia et JuslUia, c. C9. In Martene, Thet, Atucd.^ 
T., 1127, 
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A.D. 1245) confuses Anastasius with Liberius. He 
knows nothing more than that in the time of Hilary, a 
pope lapsed into heresy, of whom it is recorded " nutu 
divino fuit percussus ; " and he conjectures ^ that this 
may have been Anastasius H., mentioned by Gratian. 
Alvaro Pclayo, who, next to Augustine of Ancoiia, 
furthered the aggrandisement of the papal power, 
with the greatest zeal, beyond all previous bounds, 
and almost beyond all limits whatever, in his great 
work on the condition of the Church, makes mention 
of the judgment * which came upon Anastasius, in 
order to prove his dictum, that a heretical pope 
mi it receive a far heavier sentence than any other, 
Occam,' also, makes use of the "heretical" Anasta- 
sius as an instance to prove, what was his main point, 
that the Church erred by his recognition. The 
council of Basle in like manner, with a view to 
establishing the necessary supremacy of an oecumen- 
ical council over the pope, did not fail to appeal to the 
fact, that popes who did not obey the Church were 
treated by her as heathens and publicans, as one reads 
of Liberius and Anastasius.^ 

2 Opera, cd. CordcR. ConRtnntiie (Parisii^), 1633, p. 96. 

3 *< Divino jadic io percussus fnit, nam dum assclluret intcstlna 
"cmihit "— Z;« / lanctu EeeUsur, 2, 10, Venctiis, 1560, ii., 38. 

4 Opus Nonnginta Dumm., Lugd., 1495, t 124. 
1 In Hardnin, tIU., 1327. 
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" The pope," says Domcnicus dci Domcnici, bishop 
of Torccilo, somewhat later, in 3 letter addressed to 
pope Calixtus III. (1455-1458), "the pope by himself 
•alone is not an infallible rule of faith, for some popes 
"have erred in faith, as, for example, Libcrius and 
"Anastasius II., and the latter was in consequence 
"punished by God." * After him the Belgian John 
le Maire, also, says (about 1515), Liberius and 
Anastasius arc the two popes of ancient times, who, 
subsequent to the Donation of Constantine, obtained 
an infamous reputation in the Church as heretics. ' 

1 Di Cit-dinalium Lrgit. Creal Trart., in M. A. dc Domiaia, Dt 

Erpull. Etel , Londini, 1617, i., 767 ss. 

2 "Inli.'crotin prolapsus eel, pt repiitntnrpm secnndo Papft infatnl 
" post donalioniiu Constanlioi." — Dt Selutmatunt tt Coneil. Differ. 
ArguQtot, 16uy, p. sa*. 






VIII. THE CASE OF HONORIUS. ^ 



Whilst Anastasius, most undeservedly, was counted 
as a heretic, the memory of Honorius, on the other 
hand, was held in honour ; and the fact that a general 
council had pronounced an anathema on this pope for 
holding heterodox opinions and countenancing heresy, 
was in the Middle Ages usually ignored. The cir- 
cumstances were as follows : The Monothelite heresy 
was a dangerous and unhappy attempt to reunite the 
Monophysites with the Church by means of a very 
comprehensive concession, devised and introduced 
into the Church, by certain Oriental prelates, who 
herein had probably an understanding with the 
emperor Heraclius, and were acting in accordance 
with his wishes. The point of difference was this : 
the council of Chalcedon had declared that the two 
natur^ in Christ are united without any confusion or 
changing of one into the other ; there must, therefore, 
be also a duality of wills, and a human and a divine 
will be distinguished in Christ The Monophysites, 

1 [On this case see a translation of Bishop von Hefele's essaj on 

Bonorins, with notes, by H. B. Smith, in the Preilyterian QuarUrly 

And PfinceUm Rmew^ New York, ApriJ, 1872 ] 
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on their side consistent, made the human will v-aiush 
in the presence of the divine, allowing to the Logos 
alone in Christ the full exercise of the power of 
volition. The Monothelitcs, who had formed them- 
selves into a middle party, having for its object the 
reconciliation of the Monophysites with the Church, 
on tliis point agreed with the latter; and thus Cyrus, 
in Alexandria, brought about a union between tlie 
followers of Severus there and the Catholics, Scrgius, 
patriarcli of Constantinople, who had an understanding 
with Cyrus, sought and obtained the assent of pope 
Honorius against the opposition raised by Sophronius. 
The manner in which the pope and the two patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Alexandria held essentially the 
same view, was this : Honorius had declared, quite 
in the sense of the other two, that the two decisive 
texts, in which the human and created will is most 
clearly distinguished from and opposed to the divine 
will of the Logos, are merely an "economy" in 
Christ's mode of speaking, that is to say, an accommo- 
dation to be taken only in a figurative sense, by means 
of which Christ merely intended to exhort us to 
submit our own wills to the divine will. He was 
compelled therefore, equally with the Orientals, to 
recognize only a single will in Christ, the divine or 
theandric, that is, a will iiaving its source in the Logos, 
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and, as it were, merely flawing through the human 
nature — a will in which merely the Logos is the 
willing power and active principle, while the human 
nature is purely passive ; so that its power of volition 
is either non-existent, or, at any rate, quiescent. And 
this he said in so many words : " We recognise," he 
says, conceding the point to Sergius, but expressing 
himself with more decision than Sergius, "we recognise 
** one will in Christ." And thereupon Honorius, like 
the Monothelites of the East, troubled himself with 
the notion, that a human will, as belonging to man's 
sinful nature, must always strive against the Divine ; 
whereas the idea was not far to seek, that the human 
will, having its root in the sinless nature of Christ, 
conformed to the divine will, so that a moral unity 
co-existed with an actual duality of will. 

On the other hand, Honorius, taking the word 
" energy" (i. e. mode of operation), which had been 
used by the Greeks, in a sense altogether different 
from theirs, gave as his decision, that one ought not 
to speak either of one or of two energies ; for that 
Christ, by virtue of His one theandric will, showed 
many modes of operation and activity. Therefore 
there is unity of will, says Honorius, for it is the 
Person that wills, and not the natures, and there is 
multiplicity (not unity, nor duality) of energies or 
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modes of operation. In this way, then, Honorius 
would have the controversy put down ; viz., that it 
was preposterous to contest about one or two energies 
in Christ, because neither the one nor the other 
expression could be used in a rational, sense. At the 
same time, however, it was set forth that all men 
should be united in the acceptance of a single power 
of volition. The emperor Constantino stated sub- 
sequently in his edict, that Honorius had not only 
taught a false doctrine, but also contradicted himself 
merely because he, being used to the oriental 
terminology, did not understand the sense in which 
Honorius used the word "energy." Honorius meant 
by it, manifestations of activity in the Person, which 
are many and various. But the emperor understood 
by it, modes of operation in the natures, of which there 
must be two, or (according to the Monothelites) on 
account of the unity of will, only one. 

This doctrine of Honorius, so welcome to Scrgius 
and the remaining favourers and supporters of 
Monothclitism, led to the two imperial edicts, the 
Eethesis and Typtis. It led to them to this extent, 
that Heraclius was thereby justified in concluding 
that the Roman See would not oppose such a 
doctrinal decree as the Ecthesis ; and the Typiis of 
Constans was nothing more than a weaker echo of 
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the Ectfiesis. The result, however, was different 
from what had been hoped at Constantinople. The 
whole East rose up in arms against the new doctrine, 
and it forthwith became evident that Honorius, with 
his mode of understanding the question, stood alone 
in Rome and in the West. For some time efforts 
were made to excuse Honorius. Pope John IV. 
{A.D. 640-642) stated in his^ apology that his 
predecessor had merely rejected the fond notion of 
two mutually opposing wills ; as if, that is to say, 
Christ had a will tainted with sin. No doubt the fear, 
that in admitting the double will one would be irre- 
sistibly driven on to accept two mutually opposing 
wills, was a very considerable element in the 
declaration of Honorius; only it remains a riddle 
how a man, who certainly had no Monophysite 
tendencies, could allow himself to' be influenced 
by so unfounded an apprehension. The excuse 
which Maximus, appealing to the statement of the 
papal secretary, brings forward for Honorius is still 
more forced and untenable. Honorius, he says, only 

1 Mansi, x., 683. [SeyeriDns, the immediate successor of Hcmorias, 
had a hricf pontificate of only three months ; and appears to hare 
rejected the Ecthesis. John IV. did so in s<^emn council. 
Horaclius thereupon wrote to the pope to disown the document^ 
saying that he had onlj published it at the ui;gent request of 
Sergius. — Bobertson, Chureh HUtary^ ii., 46.] 
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one to expect. Honorius, as partaker in the 
Monothelite heresy, was treated in the same way as 
the other prelates who had already been condemned 
at Rome, along with them was placed under 
anathema, and the council insisted upon cursing 
" the heretic Honorius" by name. He joined himself, 
it is stated in the decree, in all particulars to Sergius; 
he spread the heresy of the one will abroad among 
the people ; he deserved to be placed under the same 
anathema as Sergius, for his dogmatic writings were 
completely opposed to the doctrine of the apostles 
and decisions of councils, tending towards the same 
godlessness as the writings of the most pro- 
nounced Monothelites. The emperor Constantine 
[IV., Pogonatus] in particular, who had taken a^ 
very active part at the council, expressed himself to 
this effect in the letter which he wrote to the pope. 
And in the edict which was affixed to the great 
church of the capital, it was said of Honorius that in 
all points he was^ to be treated like Sergius and 
Theodore, as " the companion and associate of 

1 [There were eighteen Regions, lasting from Nov. 7th, 630, to 
Sept. 16th, G81. The emperor prettided in pcniun at the AiHl eleven 
aesiiions, and at the eighteenth. In his absence the president's choir 
was loft empty. The number of bishops increased groduuUy to 
nearly two hiindrotl.] 

2 Mansi, xi. 607-712. [" Qui fuit cnm eis in omnibus cohaorcUctu 
^ et concurrens et confirmator hteresis.'' — Uanluin, iii , 1638.] 
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" heretics and the sanctioner of heresy." The 
council' itself, after subjecting the writings of Scrgius 
and Honorius to a carefu! investigation, declared 
respecting the two men, "whose godless doctrine we 
" abominate," that "we deem it necessary to cast their 
" names out of the Church." 

That it was the intention of the council to condemn 
Honorius for actual heresy, and not merely for 
weakness or negligence or imprudence in his mode of 
contending against heresy, there cannot be any doubt 
And yet it is certain that he ^ was not heretical in the 

1 ["Dniui igitur in CO nnluraks voluntatcs {^witi 0(5^hoto>, «t 
" diins naliiralvB opera ti on cs (iicmd[ m/ij-fiacl, eommiiniter aKjue 
" iiiilivisu ]>roci>(li.'ntcg pra>dicaiiiua ; mpcrfliias &iitem Tocnin novi- 
" tuti'B, et bnruiD adinTi'iitorcs procul >b ccclcsiaslicia scptis abjici- 
"mus, ct annthomnlimrfitoEubjicimm ; id est, Thiiodoruni Pharaci- 
" (iinum, Sorgium ut Puulrnn, Pfcrhum simul ct Petrum, qui Con- 
" etaiilinopoloos prcreu latum tLQuomtit, insupcr et Cjrum, qui 
" AU'iniidrinorum BoccrdoUum gcssit, et cum cia HoQorium, qui 
" fuit RuniE pncsiil, titpote qui cos in his Gccutua est." — Labbe, 
Cone I., vi^ ]U53; Harduin, Caiicit , Hi., 1422.] 

3 [Sco on (liis point the essaj of Bishop of von Hcfolp, refi;ncd 
to above, lie Khovs that Honoriui taught hcTutical doctrine. Rt 
•nys, that "llunoriw ronfouuded the tnergj/, oc mode of working in 
ikti'lf, Willi iU single mauif.-btatioDi!- 

■His wontd, bi-aring on thi*, read lilorallj'! 'It f3 not right lo 
givi- (lie Btilhoriiy of cfrI<>«iA5tic&l dugmas to opinions which do not 
»ivm to have boon siibmill<-d to tlie examination of Synods, nor to 
linvt' Ihi' aiilliorilv od'ri'losi.islital i-nuoos ; BS is the case with those 
wli.i i-rosiiino 111 pnxiioati' oni cnorpy ot iwj enurgios of Christ, I'lc.' 
(O/jiJi. l.VlKvt, C.nu il, T, li. p. 54:;.) 

"And altciwanls be uys: 'For ir« hKTe not le«mcd from the 
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strict sense of the term ; thou"h assurccllv it i:-; 
equally clear that Cyrus, Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paul 
were neither more heretical than Honorius, nor less 
so. The question at issue was one which had not 
been raised or discussed before, it then for the first 
time occupied men's minds ; a question in which the 
danger of falling into one of two opposite errors — 
Nestorianism or Monophysitism — ^was very imminent. 
In such cases a certain amount of time and of contro- 
versy is always needed, in order that the con- 
sciousness of the Church may find its bearings and 

Holy Scriptares that Jesns Christ and hlsHoly Spirit have one mode 
of operation, or two, although we have learned that He worked in 
manifold ways.' ( Jfafut, vhi tuprd.) 

** And at the close : * This, my brother, yon will also preach as 
we do . . . and we exhort you, that, avoiding the new mode of 
operation, yon proclaim with as one Lord Jesus Christ.' (Jfontt, p. 
643.) 

*'Honorins here not only rejects the orthodox technical term of two 
•n^ryiVf, but at the same time prescribes a heretieal phrase as a rule 
of fiuth when he says : ' On this account we too confess oni vnll 
(^rv itj7Jffjn) of our Lord Jesus Christ, since our nature but not our 
gnilt was manifestly assumed by the divinity ; and this nature, too^ 
ms it was created before sin and not as it was vitiated by the fall. 
That is, the corrupted nature was not assumed by the Saviour, for 
this would be repugnant to the law of the Spirit' (Mami, p. 639.) 

^ The result is that Honorius (a.) rejected the technical orthodox 
term of two energiet (Jvo evipyetat) ; (6.) and declared the specifio 
heretical term, om vfi.l (h Oihifia) to be correct; and (e.) prescribed 
this two-fold error as an article of faith, in this instance to the 
Church of Constantinople." Frub. Quarisrliff April, 1872, p. 284, 
H. B. S.] 
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define itself. In the primitive Church tlic erroneous 
enunciations of individual bishops on questions which 
had not yet been decided and formulated by tlie 
Church were treated with gentleness and forbearance, 
especially if such men had died in communion and 
peace with the Church. But after the fifth great 
council at Constantinople (A.D. 553) had set the 
example in anathematising Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
—not merely his writings, but himself, — and the 
popes after some opposition had accepted this, and 
at last carried intoCiTcct through the whole West, the 
case was alto^jetlicr altered. In the synod of C49 
(First Latcran), five prelates had been condemned 
in Rome as Monothclites, amonj them three who 
were already dead, 0:ic of these was the patriarch 
of Constantinople, Paul II., who had written to pope 
Theodore to say tliat he followed the doctrine of 
llonorius, and who had thereupon accepted the 
Typiis of the emperor Constans. The Typiis, however, 
did not go so far as the letter of Ilonorius ; for while 
this declared expressly for the doctrine of one will, 
the TypHS merely commanded silence about the 
whole question. It was only natural and human 
that the Orientals assembled at the sixth council 
would not allow the reproach and disgrace oi heresy 
to fall exclusively on the heads of their own 
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patriarchs, but seized the opportunity, not altogether 
unwillingly, of making the patriarch of Old Rome, as 
he was then called, appear for once among the guilty. 
And the papal legates, who had just before made a 
protest respecting a charge of false teaching brought 
against pope VigiHus, could make neither formal nor 
material objection to the perfectly regular course 
taken in tlie case of Honorius ; they were therefore 
obliged to join in voting for his condemnation. For 
even the inflexible Monothelites at the council, 
Macarius, patriarch of Antioch, the monk Stephen, 
and the two bishops of Nicomedia and Klaneus, had 
just before declared that they had promulgated no 
innovation, but merely the doctrine which they had 
learnt from Honorius and the patriarchs. The 

assembled Fathers had no alternative, but either to 

• 

e::cuse all the six deceased originators and favourers 
of Monothelitism, or to condemn them all. The 
Lateran council had rendered the first course im- 
possible ; and the Roman legates would probably 
have protested against a decision which would htive 
compelled the Western Church to make a sentence 
pronounced by itself in a large synod, of no effect. 
Hence the second course was all that remained. 

The reception which the decree would meet with 
in old Rome might well be watched with anxiety in 
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the new imperial city, A new and hitherto unheaid 
of event had taken place. A pope had been con- 
demned as heretical by an cccumenical council, and 
the Romans were required to strike out his name, 
which no one hitherto had thought of aspersing, 
from the intercessions of the Cliurch, Pope Agatho 
had made an attempt to avert the threatening blow. 
Without mentioning his predecessor, he had In hb 
letter given utterance to the general assurance, that 
tlie Roman See had never swerved from the path of 
apostolic tradition, never allowed itself to be tainted 
with heretical innovations. The council answered 
this with the counter-statement, that they had passed 
judgment upon the condemned theologians. Honorius 
included, in accordance with the sentence originally 
pronounced by Agatho. It was, however, precisely 
Honorius who had been passed over by Agatho in 
his letter. 

Agatho meanwhile had died at Rome ; ^ and the 
task of speaking out respecting the condemnation of 
Honorius fell on his successor, Leo II., who had 
translated the acts of the council from the Greek. 
Leo saw that both prudence and justice required him 
to recognise the judgment of the council, that an 
attempt still to draw a distinction between Honorius 
1 [Januai]', GC2, nhilc bis Ic^tca were still at Consign Uaojik .J 
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and the Oriental bishops had no longer any prospect 
of success. He therefore sent an acknowledgment to 
the emperor, containing an express condemnation of 
Honorius, because,^ " instead of enlightening the 
^ Roman Church with apostolic doctrine, he had 
" surrendered its primitive spotlessness to be defiled 
••1)7 an impious betrayal of the faith (profana per- 
" fidia)." This was going almost beyond what was 
warranted by historical fact Honorius, as it hap- 
pened, was the only person in Rome who cherished 
the doctrine laid down in his letter ; nothing is known 
of any other convert which the Monothelite doctrine 
had made in Rome. However, in his letter to the 
Spanish bishops and king Erwig, Leo noticed the 
transgression of his predecessor in less strong ex- 
pressions. According to this, ' Honorius had merely 
allowed the pure doctrine to be falsified or tainted 
with error. He had merely been wanting in watch- 

1 [^< Nccnon Honorinm, qui hane apostolicam ecclesiam non apos- 
" tolicflB traditionis doctrina Instravit, aed profana proditione imma- 
**calmtam fidcm aubrertere conatos eat." — ^Uarduin, Coneil^ ill., 
1475.] 

2 [<* Cnm Honorio, qai flammam hieretici dogmatia non, nt decnit 
''apostolicam aactoritatem, incipicutem extmzit, aed ncgligendo 
" confoWt." — Epit'ola ad Episeop^$ Uupanim, " Et una cum cis 
*< Hoaorina Romanus, qui immaculatam apoatolictt traditionis rc- 
" gulam quam a pnedeceasoribua auia suacepit, maculaii oonattntit." 
—^Epitlola ad Emigium Regtm Mit^panm^ Ap. Harduin, Coneil^ iii., 
1730, 1735 J 
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work of the Roman Church at that time, the Pontifical 
book, maintains an unmistakeable silence with anxious 
care respecting all that concerns the part taken by 
Honorius in the Monothelite controversy and his 
condemnation. And yet in other respects it contains 
good and contemporary accounts of this period. First 
under the popes Theodore and Martin, the ap- 
pearance of Pyrrhus in Rome, the dispute with Paul 
about the Typus, the Lateran council of A.D. 649, and 
the tragical end of pope Martin, are all noticed. The 
biographer of Agatho in this collection evidently had 
the diary before him, which was kept by the papal 
legates sent to the council of A.D. 680. These legates, 
among whom ^ were three bishops, relate that it was 
they themselves who had challenged the Monothelitcs 
at the council to produce the authority of the 
Apostolic See, to which they appealed. * Thereupon 
the delighted Monothelites laid before the council the 
letter of pope Vigilius to Mennas. Investigation, 
however, showed that the passage in point had been 
interpolated. There is not a word about the fact that 
the Monothelites had above all appealed to Honorius, 
that the. two letters of Honorius, both in Latin and 

1 [Abiindantins, bishop of Patemenm, John, bishop of Portua, 
John, bishop of Uhegium, togcthiT with the sub-deacon Constantinc, 
the presbyters Theodore and Gr^^gory, and the deacon John.J 

a lAbtT PantifiealU, I, 279, ed. YignoU. 
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Greek, had been laid before tlie council, cxamTnec 
and rejected as heretical. Either the legates sup- 
pressed all this, because they had received very 
different instructions from A^atho, which they found 
it impossible to follow at the council, or the compiler 
of this portion of the Pontifical book, in copying their 
diary, has omitted all that relates to Honorius. 
Seeing that the legates produced the acts of the 
council, and the canons which they themselves had 
signed, including the condemnation of Honorius, one 
would rather suppose that the latter alternative was 
the fact ; the more so inasmuch as the compilation, 
or at any rate the last revision of this part of 
the Pontifical book, was probably conducled by 
Anastasius the librarian, who two hundred years 
after the event, in his letter to the Roman deacon 
John, took great pains to try and excuse Honorius. 
The contents of Honorius' letter he did not venture 
to justify, as later apologists ' of this pope have done; 
but, he adds, we cannot be certain that the secretary 
did not possibly misunderstand the pope's dictation, 
or arbitrarily alter the words out of malevolence or 
caprice. He bethinks himself, however, that this 

\ [Fiirciample, thenrchliishops of WeBtminsterandBnllimore in 
tli-ir r.'o'nt )«istoral K'lttrs. Th« srchbisboii of Malioua also in Lis 
i-,niUi>vi.Tsv Willi Pcrc Gratry. See Appendii F.J 
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secretary was a very holy man, the abbot John ; and 
now he directs his indignation against the sixth 
council itself, which, contrary to the command of 
scripture, had condemned a man who was voiceless 
and defenceless in his grave ; — quite forgetting that 
the Roman synod of A.D. 649 had done precisely the 
same in the case of five prelates. The dogmatic 
decisions of the council were no doubt binding as 
a rule of faith ; but just as the Roman See had 
rejected the twenty-eighth canon of the council of 
Chalcedon without detriment to the dogmatic 
authority of that assembly, so, he thinks, it is possible 
to reject also the sentence pronounced on Honorius, 
Did Anastasius not know what Leo .II. had done, 
what stood written in the pope's confession of faith ? 
The only thing in point which he produces is the 
remark, that no doubt the council condemned 
Honorius as a heretic, but that, properly speaking, no 
one could be called a heretic who did not add to his 
error contentious obstinacy (contentiosa pertinacia). 

The silence in the biography of Agatho has 
nevertheless not prevented the biographer of Leo II., 
in the very same Pontifical book, from citing the 
name of Honorius under the head of those who 
were condemned by the sixth council as Monothelites; 
and as the lessons for St. Leo's day were taken word 
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for word from this biography, the condemnation of 
Honorius has been transferred to the oldirr versions 
of the Roman breviary, no doubt without the follow- 
ing point bcin^ observed. 

\:\ the East it was natural frequently to recur to 
the condemnation of Honorius, witliout. however, 
exactly calling attention to it as anything extra- 
ordinary and astonishing. The patriarchs Tarasius of 
Constantinople, and Thcadore of Jerusalem, men- 
tioned him at the time of the seventh council • 
(A.n. 787) under the head of those who were 
condemned for Monothclicism ; so also the deacon 
Epiplianius. ^ It occurred to no one to make a 
diiT^rcnco between him and the other Monothclitc 
leaders who were condemned for heresy. Pope 
Hadrian II. specially remarked in the letter of his 
which appended to the acts of the ci^lith council, that 
Honorius was accused and condemned on account of 
heresy; and moreover, that his condemnation had 
taken place only in conscciuence of the Roman See 
having given its assent. ' 

It is llincmar of Rli-.'ims who mentions the affair of 
Ilaiiorius for tile lait lime in the West, adding the 

1 [Of N'i .Ti, wl,i .h uiiiith.'Uiilis-'i.l flie Iconotlast.!, nnd resloMi 

2 Cunrilii, cil. L(iM>', vii., !GC, IS', 422 

3 Scv Ouruiur's uutv to tbu Liber Viariiu; p. 41. 
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remark, that he must have deserved anathema in his 
life, otherwise those who sat in judgment upon him 
would have harmed themselves rather than ^ him. 
After him the recollection of the circumstance 
perished in the western churches. Of course, in the 
notices of the sixth council, as they existed in this or 
that chronicle, and in the Roman breviary, the name 
of Honorius, without further explanation, was still 
read along with the rest who had been condemned 
by this council. But seeing that all these others were 
Orientals, that the Monothelite controversy had left 
no traces behind it in the West, and that none of the 
historical works in general use in the Middle Ages 
contained any particulars of the Monothelite question, 
it no longer occurred to any one that the Honorius 
thus expelled from communion with the Church was 
the pope. Beyond everything else the silence of the 
Pontifical book decided the point in this direction. 
Hence it came to pass that not one of the numerous 
compilers of histories and lists of popes gave even the 
slightest hint of so remarkable a circumstance, one 
quite unique in its kind. The pseudo-Luitprand, 
Abbo, Martinus Polonus, Leo of Orvieto, Bernard 

Guidonis, Gervasius Riccobald of Ferrara, Amalrich 

■ 

1 In the treatise De una ei non trina Deitais, cf. Chmel Vindicia 

Coneilf vi., Prague, 177T, p. 137. 
21 
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Augerii— all tlicse writers of histories of the popes 
are silent They sometimes relate about him some 
unimportant tilings, such as small liturgical directions; 
they mention that Leo 11, understanding Greek, 
translated the Acts of the sixth council into Latin. 
But an event, which in Rome itself appeared so 
important that it had been expressly included ift the 
pope's confession of faith, they one and all leave 
unmentioned, not perhaps of set purpose — only of 
the compiler of the Pontifical book can it be said that 
he purposely suppressed the procecdin;^ — but openly, 
because they knew nothing whatever about it, 
although three cccumcnical councils, the sixth, the 
seventh, and the eighth, had pronounced or confirmed 
the sentence of anathema on Honorius. 

And this was universally the case with the Latin 
writers from the tenth to the fifteenth century. True 
that the chronicle of Eccard,' that Ado and Marianus 
Scotus mention Honorius among those who were 
condemned by the sixth council, but this name without 
any further description was, for those times, mere 
empty sound, conveying no ideas to any one. When, 
therefore, Cardinal Humbert, in his writing against 
the Greek Nicetas,- inserts a notice of the sixth 

1 InriTlz, vHi., ir>s. 

2 lu Buron, Aplioml. ad tool, si.; .4nna;.,p. IOCS, cd. Culon. 
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council, and in this mentions Honorius also as one of 
those condemned, we may be certain that he had no 
suspicion of the rank of the person mentioned ; other- 
wise the Byzantines would have been precisely the 
people in whose minds he would have avoided 
awakening such a recollection. The oblivion inlo 
which the fate of Honorius had fallen is specially 
astonishing in the letter of Pope Leo IX. to Michael 
Cerularius, patriarch of Constantinople, and to I>eo^ 
of Achrida, in which all the scandals and heretical 
errors of their Church and its bishops are set before 
thes6 prelates. The pope confidently contrasts the 

1 HardiuD, 11!^ 9?1. [Michael CeruTarias and Leo, archbiihop of 
Achrida and metropolitan of Bulgaria, provoked the coiTo«p<'ndciice 
in 1063, by a letter to the bishop of Trani, in Apulia, warning h m 
aigainst the errors of the Latins. The pope replied from his virhinl 
captivity at Bcncvonto. After quoting the text, "^ Ego autcm rogavi 
** pro te^ ut non dcficlat fides tua ; et tu aliqnando con versus conflrma 
'<fmtrc8 tnos," the pope proceeds: "Erit ergo quisquam tant« 
M dementiae. qui orationcm illiuH, cnjus velle est possp, audoat in 
^aliqno vacuam putaro? Konne a sede principis Apostolorum 
''Romana videlicet ecclesia, tarn per eamdem Petrum quam sncces- 
** sores snos, reprobata et convicta, atqae expng^ta sunt omnium 
^httreticomm commenta; et fratrum corda in fide Petri, qua 
^ hactcnus nee defecit, nee nsque in finem deficiet confirmata ? 

"Pneterimusnominatim rcplicare nonaginta et eo ampIiushsBreses 
^ ab Orientis partibus, vel ab ipsis GrsBcis, diverso tempore ex diverso 
^errore ad comimpendam virginttatem catholicse ecclesins matris 
'' emergentcs. Dicendum videtur ex parte, quantas Couatantino- 
''politana ecclesia per pnesules suos suscitaverit pestes; quas 
^ yiriliter expugnavit^ protrivit, et suffocavit Bomana et Apostolic* 
^sedes."] 
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steadfast orthodoxy of the bishops of Rome with 
numerous crises of heresy vhich had occurr'^J i» 
Constantinople, and calls attention to the way in 
which the popes, especially in the Monothellte con- 
troversies, had continually exercised tlieir Jadicial 
office over the patriarchs of Constantinople, and had 
condemned them ; evidently not having the slightest 
suspicion that Michael anj Leo, by quoting the con- 
demnation of Honorius, pronounced at Constantinople 
and accepted at Rome, could have demolished his 
whole argument. On the contrary, deceived by the 
Roman apocryphal documents, he represents to his 
opponents that Sylvester had decided that the First 
See (that is the Roman) can be judged by none, and 
that Constar.tinc, together with the whole council of 
Nicrca, had approved this.' 

Again, Anselm of Lucca would not have main- 
tained with such confidence that at the eight cecumen- 
ical councils which had been held up to that time, it 
had been proved that the patriarch of Rome was the 
only one whose faith had never wavered. If he had 
known that It was precisely at the last three of these 
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eight synods that Ilonorius had been condemned for 
heresy. ^ In like manner, Rupert of Deutz would not, 
as he has done, have contrasted the steadfast ortho- 
doxy of the popes with the heretical aberrations of 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, if he had not shared 
the general ignorance respecting the sixth council. ^ 

Accordingly, in the West, as often as cases had to 
be quoted in which popes had erred or become 
heretical, people appealed to those of Liberius anJ 
Anastasius, sometimes also to that of Marcellinus ; 
never to Honorius. This ignorance appears in a very 
astonishing way under Clement V. At that time 
there was on the part of the French a pressing desire 
for a formal anathema on Boniface VIII. The 
defenders of this pope contended that as being a dead 
man who could no longer answer for himself, he was 
exempt from all human judgment, and therefore even 
from that of the Roman See. The instance of 
Honorius would have been very welcome to the agents 
of the French court ; for by means of it they could 
have proved in the most emphatic way that the Church 
had certainly sat in judgment on a defunct pope, and 
had condemned him. The fact, however, had long 
since vanished from the memories of jurists no less 

1 Contra Ouiberium ArUipapam, Bibl. Fatrum Lugd^ xvill., 609, 

2 D€ JHvinii QffU^ 2, 22. 
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than of tlicolosians ; and hence in the long controversy 
nnd legal discussion the name of Honorius was never 
mentioned. 

Hence it has come to pass that Plalina has even 
made Honorius a decided opponmt of Monothelitism, 
and he represents Meraclius as banishing Pyrrhus and 
Cyrus at the suggestion of Honorius. But that 
towards the close of the sixteenth century the learned 
Panvinio, whom Cianoni then copied in turn, should 
allow this to pass unchallenged, is scarcely con- 
ceivable. 

The fact that Honorius was condemned by the 
sixth general council was first brought back to tlie 
memory of the Western Church by a Grcclt living in 
Constantinople, Manuel Kalekas, who in tlie year 
1390 wrote a work against the Byzantines for being 
separated from the West. The papa! nuncio Anton 
Massanus, a Minorite, brought the book from Con- 
stantinople to the papal court in 142 1 ; whereupon 
Martin V. had it translated by the celebrated 
Camaldulonsian abbot. Ambrose Traversari. From it 
cardinal Torqiicmada, ^ who wrote his Sitmma about 
tli: year 1450, first learnt the condemnation of 
lloijo.'ius, v.'hich disLurbed him gicatly; for by no 

1 Qutlif cl E-IiOril. Sirlfioia 0. P., I., Tia. 
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sort of means would it work into his system. ^ 
Kalekas had made light of the affair in his contro- 
versy with the Greeks. He had contented himself 
with referring to the excuse which Maximus makes 
for Honorius, without troubling himself with the 
consideration that the judgment of an oecumenical 
council must have an authority very different from 
the evasive answer of a theologian, who knew of 
no other way of helping his case than to make the 
secretary answerable for the errors contained in the 
pope's 2 letter. Now Torquemada was acquainted 
with the declaration of Hadrian H. from the Acts of 
the eighth council, to the effect that Honorius had 
been anathematised for heresy. Nevertheless, he 
says that we must suppose that the Orientals were 
misinformed about Honorius, and so had condemned 
him under ^ a mistake. His sole ground for saying 
this is, that pope Agatho, in enumerating the 
Monothelite leaders, has not mentioned Honorius 
among them. 

This attempt to load an oecumenical council with 

1 Summa de Eeeletia, 2, fS, ed. Venet., 1560, f, 228. This is tho 
most important work of the Middle Ages on the question of the 
extent of the papal power. 

2 Contra Orxcomm errorei, Ingolst., 1608, p. 381. 

3 " Cnxiitur quod hoc fecerint Orientales ex maU et Ulstk sinistra 
Minlbnnationc de piseiato Hunorlo dccepti." 
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the charge of a gross error, merely to rescue the 
honour of one pope, remained, however, on the 
whole, unobserved, and stood alone at that time. 
For then, as through the whole of the Middle Ages, 
the view still prevailed that a pope could certainly 
apostatise from the faith and become heretical, and 
in such a case both could and ought to be deposed. 

Not until after the middle of the sixteenth century 
did any one occupy himself seriously with the question 
of Honorius. The fact of the condemnation was 
irrcconcileable with the system then developed by 
Baronius, Ecllarminc, and others. Attempts were 
accordingly made to set it aside. It was pretended, 
that is to say, that the Acts of the sixth council had 
been falsified by the Greeks of a later age, and all 
therein that concerned Honorius had been inter- 
polated by them, in order that the disgrace of so 
many Oriental patriarchs being condemned for heresy 
might be lessened by the shame of a pope being 
found in. the same predicament. Then it became 
necessary to declare that the letter of Leo II. was 
also interpolated. And on this Baronius, Bcllarmiiic, 
Hosius, Binius, Duval, and the Jesuits Tanner aiid 
Grctscr determined. But when the Libct Diunins 
came to light, the nullity of this attempt was dis- 
closed. Another mode of getting out o. tlic difiicuUy 
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proved still more untenable ; this was to deny the 
condemnation of Honorius at the sixth council, and 
transfer it to another purely Greek synod (the 
quinisext ^ council of A.D. 692 is apparently the one 
meant), the Acts of which were then inserted in those 
of the sixth council. This was the device resorted 
to by Sylvius Lupus, and the Roman oratorian 
Marchese, who has set forth this idea in a book 
of his own.^ 

That the letters of Honorius were forgeries, or that 
they had been interpolated, was somewhat more 
conceivable; at least the supposition demanded no 
such immense and elaborate apparatus of falsification 
as Baronius and Bellarmine pictured to themselves, 
or at any rate to their readers. This mode of escape 
therefore was chosen by Gravina and Coster ; 
Stapleton also and Wiggers were inclined' towards it. 

1 [Called quinitexij as being snpplcmcntary to the fifth and sixth 
councils. It is also known as the TnMan^ from the TruUut or 
Taolted hall, in which it was held. The date of it is doubtful ; 
636, 691, 692 hare all been suggested. Harduin places it as lata 
as 706. The two papal legates signed its 103 canons; but pope 
Seigios I., to the chagrin of the emperor Justinian II., declined to 
do so. The council was recognised bj the £ast only, where its AeU 
were quoted at thoee qf the eixth council ; and this was the first grav<e 
jtep towards the schism between the East and the West.] 

2 ClypeueforUunif eive Vtndicim Honor it Papm. Bonue, 1680. 

3 Against endeavours such as these uf Bellarmine, Baronius, and 
Othen after them,— to set aside well-attested historical facts b/ 
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Saang, however, that the letters of Ilonorius were 
laid before the council, examined, and condemned in 
ihipreseme of tlie papal legates, who at any rate must 
have known their contents, it was found necessary to 
abandon this method of getting out of the difficulty 
alsD. Several, therefore, preferred to maintain that 
Honorius himself had tauglit what was orthodox, 
and had only been condemned by the council because 
he had shown leniency to heresy from an ill-timed 
love of peace, and had favoured it by rejecting a 
dogmatic expression which had become indispensable. 
So Dc Marca, Natalis Alexander, Gamier, Da 
Ilamel, Lupus, Tamagnini, Pagi and many others. 

This method of defending Honorius became a 
very favourite one after the outbreak of the Jan- 
senite troubles. It is clucfly owing to the Jansenlsts 
that tjic question of Honorius has become a qiikstio 
vcxata, in which every effort has been made to 

tlironinj B'lspicion on Hio witnoa'i's nnd dociim^nta, bi^catiw tbcjr 
will not Bqiwro with llie system of n psrlicitlnr scliool or party, — 
cacdioal SfoDdrnli haa Kpokuu out vor; strongly on thia vciy ques- 
tion of Ilonoriua. "Quid hoc nliud ciiC, quam contra torrcntcm 
■' navi|]:nro, omnemqitc historiam ccclcsiiistii^am in dnbium vocarcT 
'■ Siibluta vero historic ot conscqucatcr trtulitione usuqil<j EcclcMie, 
" qiiic tu arma contra hicrvticos satis vatida habcbisT' Mate ergo, ut 
"nobis qiiidim vidotur, Ecutusiie illi cousuJuul, qui ut Huiiorii 
■•tuiiitiim tujnntiir, biHtoriam EuiIvHiuinijiii.' oxaiiuaut. Ei^o f\ 
" tcfUbiia ag.:nda r,:B est, Ilunuriun fj^ja Iiu]iulii.uii iaiU'' — iiiuytnii 
Lombaidi Rtgait Saetrdotiusi, p. 731, «q. 
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confuse and set aside the facts, and with which since 
1650 almost every theologian of note has occupied 
himself. So that within a period of about 130 years 
one may say that more has been written on this one 
question of ecclesiastical history than on any other in 
1500 years. For the Jansenists it was all-important 
to invalidate the judgment which the Church had 
pronounced on the work of Jansen. Accordingly they 
put forth the theory that the Church both could err 
and had erred; not, indeed, in the setting forth of 
doctrine, but in " dogmatic questions of fact/' that is 
to say, in its judgment on a book, or its interpretation 
of a dogmatic text They set themselves therefore 
on the side of Honorius against the council, and 
readily pursued the course which had already been 
opened by cardinals Torquemada, Baronius, Bellar- 
mine, De Laurea, and Aguirre, ^ maintaining that 

1 For these writers, foreseeing that the thcoiy of a falsificaUon of 
the Acts would not hold water, had already taken up the other 
altematiye, that the council had made a mistake in its judgment on 
the decretals of Honorius — Bcnnettis {Privil. Pontif, Vindicioe^ 
Rom., 1759, P. ii., T. V., p. 389) admits, << TarrecrematOB, Baronio, 
^ Bellarmino ac Spondano locutiones excidisse minus accuratas ao 
<' paulo asperiores." They have simply sacrificed the authority of 
an oecumenical council, and of a decision accepted by the Papal See 
itself, to the interests of their own theory. [So also Pdre Qratry : 
" On m'accuse de manqucr h, r%lise, notre m6re, parce que Jo 
^ dunonce le pcrnicieux munsonge des d6crctales dans les le^ns da 
«( Bruviaire romain. Le breviaire est-U done I'^lise, et les Idgenxies 
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grievous wrong had been done to Honorius and bis 
letters by the judgment of tlie council. The council, 
in spite of the care which it bestowed, and although 
tlie matter in question was at that time current with 
every one, had been mistaken in their decision ! The 
opponents of the Jansenists, who would not allow that 
the Church had condemned a pope as heretical and 
expelled him from communion, preferred rather to do 
violence to the clear words of the council, in order 
to say that Honorius had become subject to the 
anathema of the council, not on account of positive, 
but only of " negative" heresy ; that is to say, 
merely because he had countenanced other heretics 
and favoured their false ' doctrine. Dut Fenelon had 
already pointed out tliat, with all the artifices and 

"eont-cllos donclo briiviiiirc 7 Mdi";, qiion si ronmanTie A r£;;lis9 
"pour vouloir cfTaciT dua eirciira ilnns Icb lC';ons du Briviairo 
" roninin, qiiu diro du cciix qni vcuU'Ul cHuccr An d^'ctts do liA 
"dana loB i-oncilfB nicomfniquea T . . . Oui, jo dcmnndc CO quit 
" faiit dire do co«k qai tmiloiit ninsi lea dcen-U dca coiiciica ; qiii, 
" vofant lIoni>r[ii8 condumne par Iruia concilua aicumi-niiiuea, t«ns 
"coinptor vingt pai>e«, rqionJfnt tons simplumirit quo cos fon- 
"cilcB SI! Boiit tromiiLjil'' — Traiiiime Ultrt d Jlanieir/Htur I'Arche- 
vlqut de JUalinti. I'liris, 1870, i., p. 5.] 

1 It is siH'ciivlly (lio Jesuit Giimii'r, wlin, fn Ms notes to tho Liber 
2>iuriiUJ, liHS I'spindud (jri^at p^iiiis on thin point. A wbnli; host of 
tlioolog[,msliiivi>fulloivnl liim. At la"t Piilrna ( rraWlioTifi ll,st. 
Eectei., li , 13V>, wLosc cffoits fro biyon.! cvcrjlhiiiL,- witJ] llii, ™ri- 
cluaiun, aasL'TtH (liat the coiiniil ccrtiitnly iavuk^'d nii nn.illii:iiui ca 
Honorius, but in tltc txprcsEioa of it was uot quiCu in earnest. 
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explanations by means of which the orthodoxy of 
Ilonorius was to be saved, nothing after all was to be 
gained. For the paramount question must always 
be this: — Has the Church, represented by a full 
oecumenical council, declared the dogmatic ^\Titings 
of a pope to be heretical, and thus recognised the 
fallibiUty of popes? If this question must be answered 
in the affirmative, then it matters very little for the 
interests of the Roman See whether the synod, in the 
supplication of the principle to a particular case (the 
meaning of the letter of Honorius), has made a 
mistake or not. ^ 

Some Italians of the last century — for example, 
bishop Bartoli and the librarian Ughi— once more 
took refuge in the favourite and most convenient 
falsification theory, which makes very short work 
of every stubborn fact. According to Bartoli, 2 the 
letters of Honorius are forgeries. At the same time, 
however, Bartoli adopted the discovery which had 
already been made by the Augustinian Desirant, that 
besides this the Greeks had forged also the letters of 
Sergius ; so that {he doubly-deceived synod had 
regarded the letter of Honorius also, which agreed 

1 Troiti^me instr, potior, iur U Cat de Conteienct, (Kuvretf £d. de 
Tenailles, xi., 483. 

2 Apologia pro Honorio I. Rom. FotUff^f Aagogii, 1760. 
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with that of Scrgius, as heretical. Ughi ' admitted 
that the synod openly condemned Honorius for 
heresy ; but thinks tliat it acted carelessly and 
without thought in so doing, because it allowed itself 
to be deceived by the letter which had been foisted 
upon Honorius. And, not to adopt any half measures, 
he declares that the letters of Leo II. arc also 
spurious. The French theologian, Corgne, likewise 
has resorted to this lamentable expedient.^ 

Arsdckin and Cavalcanti thought of another 
loophole, through which it \vas possible to escape 
from the unwelcome conclusion, viz., that it was the 
Greeks alone who, at the si.xth council, pronounced 
the unjust sentence upon Honorius ; the Latins 
present liad not taken part in this mistaken proceeding. 

On the other hand, their contemporary, bishop 
Duplessis d'Argcntrt^, maintained that the council 
had condemned Honorius as a heretic, and with 
justice, for God had allowed him to fall into these 
errors in his letter to Sergius, in order that popes 

1 "Qi™ omnin," he rcinarkH, nfler c]niitiii!r the irnst d-'ciRivo 
pnsOEi's from the iicUofthc rorinciJ, "millo unqmim U'rapiTamunto 
" t'DwIliln . . . mniiifoKtc dcmnnslnint, fiiJssc lionorinm nnn solum- 
" niixlo Innqiintii dfeidi'm, Hvd — tniiiiuiiin viTiim Iitpreticum a fiynoiio 
"VI. prcKLTipdini." — De llonoiia I. I'onli/. Mux, LiUr, Bonouir, 
i:S4, p.iU, cf p 93 

2 Oiistrlatiott e/idjus tt Ikfolojiqut <ur U JUonothitismi. Paris, 
ITll, p. Sti sq 
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might learn by liis example that freedom from error in 
the setting forth of doctrine was assured to them only 
on condition of their taking proper counsel, which he 
had neglected to do. ^ Cardinal Orsi also has fully 
recognised the untenableness of the efforts to save 
the orthodoxy of Honorius, and the openings for 
attack which were thus exposed by shortsighted 
theologians. He withdraws, therefore, back to the 
point of view, that Honorius spoke only as a private 
teacher, neither as pope, nor in the name of the 
Roman Church giving a solemn decision after the 
necessary taking of counsel (ex catfudrd). Cardinal 
Luzerne has subjected these tenets to a sharp ^ 
criticism. One cannot say, he justly remarks, that 
Honorius gave his opinion on the Monothelite 
question not as pope, but only as a private teacher. 
The question was put to him as pope, and he 
answered as pope, in the same tone and style in 
which his predecessors, Celestine and Leo, had 
answered on dogmatic questions. Orsi, however, is 
quite right on his side, when he argues that Honorius 
gave his decision without a council and on his own' 

1 CiUUctio Judieiorum de KinU Erroribui. Paris, 1724, T. I., 
pncf, p. 4. And in his Varim DitpuUUianet theol, ad Opera, M. 
Grandin, Paris, 1712, ii., 220. 

2 Sur la Dielaration du CUrgi. (EuvreSf Paris, 1855, ii., 42, and 
190 sq. [On decisions " «x eaUudrAf" tee Appendix £.J 
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responsibility; without troubling himself about the 
doctrine held by tlie Churches of the West, which 
from the first had aJivays believed in a duality of 
wills ; without even giving the Roman Church itself 
the opportunity of making known its creed as regards 
tliis question. If the idea of a decision €X catkedr& 
be duly expanded, and only those dogmatic 
announcements be reckoned as ex caihedr& which a 
pope issues, not in his own name and for himself, but 
in the name of the Church, with full consciousness of 
the doctrine prevailing in the Church, and therefore 
after ffcvioiis inquiry or discussion by a council — 
then, and only then, can one say that judgment 
about Ilonorius was not given • ex cathcdrd. Neither 
the Roman Church, nor the Western, nor the greater 
part of the Eastern Church, has ever been Mono- 
thclito. Nevertheless, Honorius sent letters to the 
Eastern Church, about the Monothelitc meaning of 
which assuredly not a doubt would ever have been 
raised, but for the fact that the author was a pope. 
Accordingly, the old Roman breviary designates him 
simply as a Monothelitc. ^ 

1 [With tills intirprrtnlion one would roadily oilrait thnt not only 
till' pop", bill fViTj- bishnji U infaliilile, whrn he npcnks MfiM/.fdni ] 

3 H r.l.', in liis (oneilicnseKAicAie, ami in tiie diflcussion in tho 
T hi«:rn (f»arlnlachri/i, 'ycta. 1857, hnn tifati:<i tliu qiiesliou of 
lioiiuiiiH witli [iliiloHoiihif imparti;ility, nccurnoy, nud (Ii'miiigbacsa. 
(!Sfr> hIho fuiir IfttiTs to MoniMiigneur Dustliflmpa, arclibishop of 
Muliugti, by A. Omtj-y, pciuat oi Uio Oialery. Fuis, 18I0J 



IX. POPE GREGORY IL AND THE EMPEROR 

LEO THE ISAURIAN. 

According to later historians, who have been eag^erly 
followed by many theologians, Gre^^ory H. deprived 
the iconoclast emperor Leo of the kingdom of Italy, 
and induced the Italians to throw off their allegiance 
to him, because he attempted to carry his edict 
against the use of images into effect in Italy as well 
as in the East. Baronius, Bellarmine, and others 
have made this supposed fact a main support of their 
system with regard to the authority of popes over the 
temporal power. 

Of the biographers of popes in the Middle Ages, 
Martinus Polonus is the only one who, while he makes 
a confusion by transferring the matter to Gregory III., 
asserts that the pope, recognising in the emperor Leo 
an incorrigible iconoclast, induced Rome, Italy, Spain, 
and the *' whole of the West " to throw off their alle- 
giance to the emperor,and forbade all payment of taxes 
to him. We have here another proof of the incred- 
ible ignorance of Martinus Polonus, in representing 
Spain — Gothic and even Saracen Spain — as throwing 
off their allegiance. And besides that^ what we are 
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to understand by the " whole of the West," he himself 

would have liad some difficulty in showing. The 
otiier papal biographers, Amalrich, Guidonis, Leo of 
Orvieto, and others, know nothing of the secession of 
Italy from the empire. But before Martinus Polonus, 
Sigebert of Gombloura, Otto of Freysingen, Gottfried 
of Viterbo, Albert of Stade, and the so-called Landulf, 
the late compiler of the Historia Miscella, had already 
accepted the Statement that pope Gregory induced 
the Italians to revolt from Leo. All of these, as well 
as the Byzantines Zonaras, • Cedrenus, and Glykas, 
received the statement from one and the same single 
source. This source is the chronicler Thcophancs, 
wiio wrote the history of this period eighty years 
after it (he died not earlier than A.D. 819); and his 
work, in the abbreviated Latin translation of Anas- 
tasius Bibliothecarius, was used by the above-men- 
tioned Latin chroniclers either directly or indirectly. 
It is altogether futile, therefore, to piie up names 
of witnesses to this supposed fact (after the manner 
of Bianchi 2), and add to these Nauclcrus, and Platina 
also. All these witnesses resolve themselves into 
one ; and the investigator has merely to show (1) that 

1 [Zonarnn nnd Michael Qlylms bring llieir chronielea down lo 
the dL'dlh of tlio emperor Alexis I., ComnunuB, 1118 ; Cedrenus, to 
1057] 

2 Delia Folttlb, e Mia Foliiii della China. Eom- 1745, l, 383. 
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Thcophancs ^ is a late autlioiity, very little acquainted 
with Italian affairs ; (2) that the two contemporary 
Italian witnesses, Paulus Diaconus, and the anony- 
mous biographer of Gregory in the Pontifical book, 
state just the opposite of what Theophanes says ; and 
(3) that Zonaras^ in the twelfth century, and certainly 
Cedrenus (both of whom merely copied Theophanes) 
are here utterly unworthy of consideration. The 
special object of Zonaras, moreover, is to throw the 
blame of the loss of its Italian possessions by the 
Greek empire on the papacy. Accordingly he de- 
corates the erroneous statement of Theophanes with 
the further statement that Gregory made an alliance 
with the Franks, who hereupon got possession of 
Rome, a statement which he thrice repeats. That is, 
he transfers events, which first took place under Pepin 
and Charles the Great, to the time of Gregory II. and 
Charles Martel. 

The truth of the matter is, then, that, according to 
the accounts of the two Italian contemporaries and 

1 [Theophanes was bom about a.d. 750. He was a most sealons 
advocate of the use of images at the second council of NicsBii in 787. 
Leo the Armenian made him an object of persecution for his support 
to the cause of image-worship, imprisoned him for two years, and 
finally banished him to h'amothrace, wh6re he died almost imme- 
diately, March, 818. His chronicle is a continuation of that of his 
friend Syncellus, commencing with the accession of Diocletian in 284, 
and going down to 813.] 
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Gregor>*'s own statements in his letter to Leo, thii 
pope, far from wishing or effecting the overthrow of 
the Byzantine dominion in Italy, was rather the only, 
or at any rate the principal, cause of its niaintcnanca 
It is true that, when Leo ordered the destruction of 
pictures and dismantling of churches, the Romans and 
inhabitants of Eastern * Italy, from Venice to Osimo, 
flung off the Greek yoke, and even wished to elect an 
emperor of their own. But Gregory strained every 
nerve to prevent this, and exhorted them unceasingly 
to maintain their allegiance to the Roman empire of 
tlic East.^ The bio^raplicr in the Pontifical book, 
Av ho, from the fullness, insight, and liveliness exhibited 
in his narrative, is easily seen to be a contemporary 
and cyc-witncss, gives only one circumstance which 
seems to go beyond the line of loya! obedience 
oiherwise observed with great strictness by Gregory, 
and has given Theophanes an opening for his mis- 
representation. The patrician Paul, he says, on 
becoming exarch, made an attempt on the life of the 
pope, because he attempted to hinder * the imposition 

1 [The Greek dominions in Italy at this time were —fl) the ex. 
nrtliiilL- of Ravcnmi, (2) tlie duchy of Home and Nnples, (3) the <Llif* 
nri Ihi.' (iiust uf Lij^itriii, und (4) the provinciE in Ihe uxUcma Miulh 
of ln,l,- ] 

2 ['mil Diac , de GetUi Longob^ 6, 49 ; LibtT PaaH/., ed. Vignoli, 
ii., 27-38. 

3 " Eu quod ccnaum In provincial possi pnEpediebat," 1. c, p. 28. 
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of a tax 111 tlie province, and would not consent to tlic 
plundering of the churches — that is, the carrying off of 
pictures and of vessels ornamented with figures of 
saints. Here the point at issue was hindering the 
levying of a new impost, in which the pope did no 
more than set a precedent, which was then followed 
by others, of refusing to pay a new impost out of the 
great and numerous patrimonies of the church. But 
Theophanes and the Greeks ^ after him represent this 
as an injunction issued to the Italians not to pay any 
more taxes whatever. 

Hefele, following Bossuet and Muratori, has set the 
events which took place in Italy at that time in their 
true light, and has shown how devoid of foundation 
the Greek statement ^ is. It would have been suffi- 
cient merely to call attention to this, had not 

1 [In thiR th'^y Rr> followM by Gibbon. " The mont cffeotnal and 
<< pi aiiing meaHurc of rebellion was the withholding the tribute of 
'' Italy, and depriving him of a power which he had recently abused 
" by the imposition of a new capitation." In a note he adds, *< A 
^^centus, ot capitation, says Anastasius (p. 166) : a most cruel tax, 
** unknown to the Saracens themselves, exclaims the zealous Maim- 
^bourg (IIUl. des leonocloMtetj 1. 1.), and Theophanes (p. 334 [torn, 
<({., p. 3GI, cd l.'onn,]) who talks of Pharaoh's numbering the male 
*< children of Israel. This mode of taxation was familiar to tbo 
^ Saracens ; and, most unluckily for the historian, it wrm imposed a 
" few years afteiwarda in France by his patron Louis XIV." — /Jeeung 
and Fall of lite Roman Em^ire^ chap, xlul, note 38.] 

a ConeiUengetchichUf iii., 356 ff. 
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'ontincal book, "he armed himself against the 
* emperor as against a foe ; " ^ but the words which 
immediately foil Iw, and v/hich explain the meaning 
of this " arming " he omits, namely, the words, " in 
"that he rejected the emperor's heresy, and sent 
" letters everywhere, bidding Christians to be on their 
** guard against the new form of impiety that had 
" appeared." Gregory, therefore, kept himself rigor- 
ously within the sphere of ecclesiastical matters, 
declared himself the opponent of the imperial decree 
against the use of images, and charged the faithful 
not to destroy their images. But at the same time he 
exhorted them to show civil obedience to the imperial 
power, so much so that he used all his influence to 
preserve Ravenna for the empire, when the Lombards 
were threatening to seize it ; and he placed ^ forces at 

1 [Gibbon quotes the whole passage, bat f raws the same concla* 
sion as Grcgorovias. *' Without depending on prayers and miracles, 
** he boldly armed against the public enemy, and his pastoral letters 
''admonished the Italians of their danger and their duty." To 
which he subjoins in the note : " I shall transcribe the important 
''passage of the Liher Pontifiealis.** ''Respiciens ergo pius Tir 
''profiinam principis jussionem. Jam contra Imperatorem quasf 
''contra hottem se armavit, renucns hsrcsim ejus, scribons ubique 
"secavere Christ ianos, eo quod orta fuisset impietas talis. Igitur 
" permoti omnes Pcntapolcnscs, atque Yenetiarum exercitus contra 
" Imperatoi;i8 jussioncm restitcrunt : dicentes se nunquam in ejusdem 
" pontificis condescendere necem, scd pro ejus magis duiensione 
" viriliter deccrtaie " (p. 156), 1 c, note 37.] 

2 [This was partly the result of the interference of the Lombaid 
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The gravest peril, the most pressing and disastrous 
fate in the eyes of the Romans at that time, and 
especially of the popes, was to be swallowed up by 
the Lombards. Gregory shared the general feeling, 
and he, too, speaks of the "gens nefanda Longobar- 
dorum." 1 And this fate, to become the prey of the 
detested foreigner, was inevitable for Rome and the 
rest of Byzantine Italy, as soon as the power of 
Constantinople in the West was broken. That these 
provinces, if left alone, could not maintain themselves 
against the overwhelming power of the Lombards, 
Gregory was well aware. ^ Above all would protection 
be needed for the Roman See ; and at that time the 
Prankish kingdom alone, under its prince, Charles 
Martel, could have given this protection. Charles 
Martel, however, was fully occupied with perpetual 
wars against the Saxons, Frisians, Saracens, and 
people of Aquitaine ; and, moreover, was on friendly 

1 [Grejrory commences Wb letter to Ursus, doge of Venice, on the 
subject of united resistance against the Lombards, in these words : 
*'QQia, peccato fciciente, Bayennatum civitas, quas capat extat 
« omnium, a nee tUeeneUi gtnu Longobardorum capta est" — ^Labbe, 
Coneil.f vi., 1447. The Lombards, on their side, had a similar stylo 
of abuse. If they wished to express the bitterest contempt for a foe, 
they called him a Roman.] 

2 [Yet, as Dr. Dollinger remarks in Essay V., <* Gregoiy 11. made 

<< an attempt to form a confederation of states, which was to maintain 

« itself independently of both Greeks and Lombards^ the head of it 

<*to be the Boman See,'' p. 121.] 
28 
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X. SYLVESTER II. 

A POPE, who was held in great honour by his con- 
temporaries, who was renowned as the most learned 

• 

scholar and the most enlightened spirit of his time, 
whose memory remained unsullied for a century after 
his death, becomes gradually an object of suspicion ; 
the calumnies about him assume larger and larger 
dimensions, until the papal biographers of the later 
Middle Ages represent his whole life and pontificate 
as a series of the most monstrous crimes. According 
to them, Sylvester II. entered into a league with the 
devil, and exercised his pontifical office in the devil's 
service and in obedience to his will. 

At first writers were content with the timid 
criticism that Gerbert had devoted himself with far 
too much zeal to profane sciences, and on that 
account stood so high in the favour of an emperor 
with such a thirst for knowledge as Otho III. This 
is the line taken by the chroniclers Hermann of 
Reichenau (died A.D. 1054) and Bernold. Hugo of 
Fleury (A.D. 1109) as yet knows nothing to the 
discredit of Gerbert ; according to him Gerbert 
attained to such eminence merely by means of his 
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Some years later we have Siegeb 
(died A.D. 1 1 13) stating that stune 
Gerbert among the popes at aU, bul 
a (fictitious) pope Agapetus, beca 
been addicted to the practice of the t 
been ' struck dead by the devil. 

Si^ebcrt may have had before 1 
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school of black magic existed in Rome; with a suc- 
cession of adepts in this art, and he enumerates them 
in order. The most important personage among 
them is archbishop Laurentius of Amalfi, who at 
times gave utterance to prophecies, and could also 
interpret ^ the notes of birds. Theophylact (Benedict 
IX.) and the archpriest John Gratian (Gregory VI.) 
learnt the unholy art from Laurentius, and Hildebrand 
from John Gratian. But Laurentius himself was the 
pupil of Gerbert, who was the first to bring the art to 
Rome. And then Benno relates the story which has 
since been so often repeated, and which became so 
popular, that Satan promised his disciple Gerbert 
that he should not die until he had said mass in 
Jerusalem. Gerbert accordingly believed himself to 
be quite safe; for he thought only of the city of 
Jerusalem, without remembering the Jerusalem church 
in Rome. The message of death came to him as he 
was saying mass in this church, and he thereupon 
caused his tongue and band to be cut off, by way of 
expiation. 

Benno certainly did not invent this fable ; he found 
it already existing in Rome. Before him there is no 
mention of it anywhere, * and it evidently sprang up 

1 Vita et Qetta midebrandi, in Brown, Fateieul^ i., 83. 

1 Though Dar. Koelor {OtrUrttu^f^urii* (am veterum quam 
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nowhere else but in Rome, just like the fable about 
Pope Joan. A foreigner, with his, at tint time, 
unlicard of and incomprehensible learning, who had 
acquired very questionable knowledge among those 
enemies of the faith, the Mohammedans in Spain, 
may well have inspired the Romans with something 
of awe and horror. At a time in which scientific 
' studies had all but died out in Rom^ in which the 
Roman Chair was under the control of aristocratic 
factions, and a pope without powerful relations waa 
scarcely able to maintain himself, the populace could 
not understand how a man like Gcrbcrt, of tlic very 
liuniblcst extraction, by mere prc-cminciicc of inlol- 
kctiial culture, should have raised liiniscif to ihc 
hi_:;liciit dignity in Christendom. That could not 
h.ivu conic to pass by purely natural means. 

Here al:io, as in the fable of Pope Joan, a verse 
plays an important part. It is the wcll-k'^own line — 

" ScanJit ab R Gcrbcrtus in R, fit postea Papa vigcns R." 
For it is well known that Gcrbcrt was first arch- 
bishop of Rheims, then of Ravenna, and finally 
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became pope of Rome. Originally Gerbert himself 
was said to have composed the verse, in calm 
satisfaction after the attainment of the highest 
dignity. ^ Next the verse was ascribed to him as a 
prophecy respecting his future destiny, which was 
eventually fulfilled. And thus the way was prepared 
for the next step, which was to make the verse into a 
prediction or promise of the devil. By this means 
Gerbert was placed in the power of Satan ; and his 
wonderful and, at that time, unexampled success 
must have been the work of the devil, the result of a 
compact entered into with him. For after the story 
of Theophilus, which arose in the East in the ninth 
century, had spread in the West also, and the notion 
of compacts with the arch-enemy (originally quite 
foreign to the Christian world) became naturalised, 
there was nothing to hinder even a pope from being 
represented as having attained to his dignity by such 
a compact. 

And thus it is stated in Ordericus Vitalis, who 
wrote his chronicle about the year 1151, that Gerbert 
is said to have studied as a scholar with a demon, 
and this demon gave utterance to the famous verse. 
Soon after, however, in William Godell, who wrote 
some twenty years later, Gerbert has already done 

1 60 Helgald, in Bouquet^ z., 99. 
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formal homage to Satan, in order to attain the 
fulfilment of his wishes through his power, William 
of Malmcsbury tcUs the story in its fully developed 
form. And now the Dominicans appropriate it ; 
Vincent of Beauvai^ Martinus Poloaus, Leo of 
Orvicto, Bernard Guldoms ; also Amalrich Augerii. 
Petrarch adheres to them faithfully. In their hands 
Sylvester II. becomes a successor of St Peter, who 
early in life sold himself to the devil, and by his 
assistance ascends the papal throae. As pope he has 
daily and familiar intercourse with Satan, making 
him his counsellor. But when the entry of a troop of 
demons into the cliurcli warns him of the approach 
of his end, he publicly confesses his sins before the 
people, and thereupon has one linib^after another 
hacked off, in order to show penitence for his 
enormities by means of such an agonising death. 
Since then the rattling of his bones in the grave 
is wont to give notice of the approaching death of 
a pope. On- the otiicr hand, Dietrich von Niem 
(about A.D. 1390) was not far from the truth when he 
said that the Romans had detested this pope on 
account of his extraordinary learning, and therefore 
had accused him of having used magic ^ arts. 

1 rallies'" 'I ■}•"" i'^P" a, in StLordii Sylloge, p. 832. 



PART II. 

THE PROPHETIC SPIRIT AND THE PRO- 
PHECIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 



I. Introduction. 

The prophetic spirit of classical antiquity was na- 
tional and patriotic, and hence was restricted to the 
interests of the state and the fortunes of war; it 
did not aim to unfold the vision of a far-distant fu- 
ture. The Roman Empire did indeed represent a 
great community, combining many nations, — ^the Orbis 
Romanus ; but this Empire was content with the pro- 
phetic announcement that it was destined to endless 
duration ; and, in fact, the imperial era did not pro- 
duce any vaticinations excepting some few about the 
life and death of one or another emperor. With the 
introduction of Christianity there was a change. 
Man's Sphere of vision was at once enlarged ; there 
was a general sympathy in the fate of all those na- 
tions which now confessed the same faith and were 
knit together as members of the one great Church. 
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From this time onwards the destiny of the great 
nations that took the lead in culture and histor>'. was 
inseparably intertwined with the progress and the for- 
tunes of the universal Church, Every one of these 
nations led, so to say, a double life, the national, 
moving in its peculiar circle of ideas, and a second 
life, by virtue of which each of the leading Christian 
nations fulfilled tlie mission assigned to it in the 
great Christian commonwealth. And so it was tliat 
in the middle ages Germans, French and Italians 
had the consciousness that to each one of them some 
special function and gift {charisma) had been as- 
signed ; that each of thcni upheld one of the tliree 
great C!u-istian institutions, the Lupcriiim, the Saccr- 
dotiiaii, and the SI/kUiiiu. 

Upon a closer view of the prophetic materials found 
in the Christian era, it is at once evident that wc must 
distinguish between four kinds or types of prophecies. 
For besi Jcs the purely rdi^hus predictions, there are 
also the dynastic, then the vatioiial, and anotiicr kind 
yet, which I will call the cosmo-political. In the last I 
include those that relate to tlie ■ Christian Church ; be- 
cause, ever since the founding of Christianity, cccK:.-.ins- 
tical fortunes and cJiangcs have in general been closely 
connected with the great progressive development of 
tlie world's history. For it is a cliaracteristic of these 
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ecclesiastical prophecies, that they usually relate to ap- 
proaching ruptures, or to the healing of divisions already 
existing, or to divine judgments on account of prevalent 
ecclesiastical corruptions, deeply lamented ; and they 
announce the coming of some great and longed-for 
reformation of the Church, or a reunion of the divi- 
sions in the Christian world. Single monarchies or 
whole nations are designated as the chosen instru- 
ments of these ecclesiastical changes ; or, again, such 
changes are regarded as the causes of social and po- 
litical catastrophes and revolutions ; and, accordingly, 
events are foretold, which belong partly to the poli- 
tical, and partly to the ecclesiastical sphere, some- 
times equally to both. Thus it happens, that those 
prophecies which relate to the condition of the world, 
or to the destiny of the great civilized nations, always 
have a religious side ; and, on the other hand, it is not 
possible to predict momentous and deeply penetra- 
ting events and revolutions in the religious sphere, 
without at the same time holding up to view a corres- 
ponding reshaping of political affairs, related to the 
former as the effect to the cause. 

Accordingly, the vaticinations current in the Chris- 
tian era betray a three-fold origin. Sometimes they 
are, as it were, self-originated products of a certain 
state or tendency of things, shaped without conscious 
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intention, zj\A without the delinite authorship of an/ 
one person. But we frequently find such as have the 
appearance of a deliberate intention t^ subserve some 
special interest In fine, there are also vatidoations 
which originate from the conjectures or geiual insight 
of some individual, who, having a correct understand- 
ing of the present, forms conclusions about the pheno- 
mena of the future in accordance with the laws of 
causal connection, and boldly proclaims these as fact& 
The result stamps sudt inrtances with the diaiacter 
of prophetic announcements. Some examples will 
explain and coniirm tJiis general view and tliese dis- 
tinctions. 

As tlic historian is a prophet looking behind, so the 
prophet is often but a historian gazing backwards, and 
announcing events that have already occurred as 
future. This happens, for instance, when future facts 
arc to be corroborated by the past ; as is the case in 
the well-known Lchnin prophecy. ^ This also occurs 

1 [R.^0 GIi^ocliT, die LchniDache Wcissngvinc Efffcn dni IlnnB ITo- 
licniiullc;m, ala cin Gcditkt dts Abtos ™n HuysLiuig Ni.olaiis von 
Zituwita ax» di'ln Jnhro 1G93 nachgewiesen, erkljrt und \a 
HiiifiL-lit aiif Vi-rnDlassiing und Zwcc-k kclcurhtet. Erfurt, 1S49. It 
Ib directed aguinHt the House of Ruh''iizoltera ; but its nu(lii>rj<hip ia 
oniitfRti-d. H. Sclimidt (Btrlin 183ii) nacribcB it to Provost Fruium 
of Ihrlin, nlioiii lfiG7 went over to the Catliolio Church. Giese- 
bretht and Uieselor, willi more proliahility, assign it to Clir, H.iiir, 
Dtlven. It was first puMislied iu 1733 in U. P- Bchula'u Gelelirtcs 
PiuUBBen, Tlicil 2. U. 0. B.] 
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in those cases where, under the protecting form of 
prophecy, monarchs, or governments, or ecclesiastical 
affairs are denounced, warnings are uttered, and a 
change in the course and destiny of a state is looked 
for. An example of this genus is the poem upon the 
government of Edward III. under the name of John of 
Bridlington (written about 1370), with a gloss in 
prose, in which the author clothes in the costume of 
prophecy what he did not dare to utter in open 
speech, — ^his denunciation of the infamous abuses and 
prostitutions which abounded. ^ 

This, too, was well understood in ancient as well 
as modem times, that a prophecy can be an effectual 
political agency, and that an event, whose occurrence 
is desired, can be more easily brought about if it be 
foretold. When Queen Christina wished to become 
Queen of Poland, she gave the order that a prophecy 
with reference to it should be adroitly spread abroad 
by a monk. ^ When Cromwell designed to bring 
about certain events, he had them put beforehand into 
the Almanac, whose astrologer thus attained high 
consideration. When William of Orange and his 

1 See Th. Wright, PoUtical Poems and Songs relative to English 
Ilistory. Vol. i. London, 1859. 

2 ** Vous poorriez aussi 6crire an Fr^re (N. N.) qu*il pnblie adroi. 

tcment la prophdtie." So it reads in h^r lotter of fhe year 1669, 

iound in Arkenholtz, Ilimoiret concemant ChruUne, iii, 380. 
24 
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party in England had determined upon the owrthi 
of King James II. there appeared, in March i6S3, a 
printed letter of a so-called Quaker, in which it was 
reported that the Spirit had revealed it to aa illumin- 
ated member of his Society, that next October a 
great change would come over the kingdom, and that 
the month after William would come over the sea. 
The prophet was at fault only about a couple of 
weeks, everything else came to pass. ^ As far back 
LIS the thirteenth century such craft was applied with 
good success. When the popes had determined to 
uproot the Ilohcnstaufen imperial house, and allow 
none of it(i offspring to attain cither the German or 
Sicilian crown, thci'o appeared in the year i;;56 a pro- 
phecy in Latin verses, under the name of Cardinal 
Albius, — probably the Cardinal-Bishop of Albano. 
In this, after a general description of a chaotic period 
and of the oppression of the Church, it was an- 
nounced : " Suddenly and unexpectedly a deliverer, 
a new king, will appear, who for the sake of the 
honor of the mother (the Roman Sec) will restrain 
the South, crush the Sicilians and Frederick's race, 
and destroy all the works of the emperor Frederick 
and his sons and adherents. Besides this he will also 
niake tiie perverse Romans bow under the yoke of the 

1 liiij'lo, (Eavret, iii, 249, 



irtfij^C 
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Pope.** In short, he will bring about just what the papal 
court at that time wished and needed. The whole 
sounded like a programme, written with prophetic 
elevation, of the negotiations about the Sicilian throne, 
which Alexander IV. was then secretly carrying on 
with the English prince Edmund ; and it was intended 
to prepare the way for the spoliation. To prevent the 
Italians from expecting, according to the custom, 
largesses of gold from the future king, the prophecy 
did not forget to add, that the deliverer sent, from 
heaven, though rich in virtue, was poor in money. ^ 

As an example oi dynastic prophecy ^ I may mention 
the prophetic vision which the Thuringian Basina, 
mother of Clovis, showed on the bridal night to her 
spouse Childeric, king of the Franks. At her in- 
stance he went out from the sleeping chamber three 
times during the night The first time he saw a lion, 
a unicorn and a leopard. The second time he was 
shown bears and wolves. The third time he saw 
dogs and smaller animals biting about The lion, 
said Basina to him, represents our son Clovis : his sons 
will be strong like the leopard and unicorn, — that is 
Theoderic, Chlodomir, Childebert, and Clotair. From 

1 The prophecy is printed in Lamfs Editions to the Chronicon 
Pontificum Leonis UrbeTetani, in his Delicia ErtuUlorum, 1737, 
p. 323. 
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them others will be bom. strong and ravenous as bears 
and wolves, — Charibert and Childeric and the rest to 
Clotair II. At last follow the weak Merovingians 
in the anarchical times preceding the change of dy- 
nasty. This prophecy is found as early as a codex of 
Fredegar, reaching back to the first part of the eighth 
century ; consequently, before tlie accession of the 
Carlovingians to the throne. The intention of pre- 
paring for this change shines out in the ironical de- 
claration of Basina : " These dog*!ike kings will be 
" the pillars of this empire 1 " 

'' A kind of dynastic prophecy, whose origin is easily 
detected, was current in England as a popular rliymc, 
p;issing from mouth to mouth in the time of Queen 
lilizabctli, and even under James I, : 

•' When Henipe U spun, England's done." I 
The word " Hempe " means the five monarchs of 
the Tudor dynasty, Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary 
with her husband Philip, and Elizabeth ; because, the 
five letters of tJiis word arc the first letters of these 
names. This prophetic saying undoubtedly origin- 
ated in a popular way from the feeling that, as Eliza- 

1 Lord Bacon niya in iiia E,<Fnys {Wiirk=, T.on.i, IS.'G, i, 2!U), it 
itnii jjr-niTiilly lu'lkvt'il lliat aiWi tin- ikalli of Kli/.ul^lli " Eut^biid 
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beth had no children, at her death either a war of 
succession would break out, or a stranger, the Scottish 
king, more feared than desired, would ascend the 
throne. 

Among these dynastic prophecies we may also reckon 
the prognostications as to the succession of the 
popes, two of which have attained special celebrity. 
In the earlier part of the fourteenth century there 
was spread abroad, under the name of Joachiih; a 
description with allegorical figures, of the popes from 
Nicolas III. to Clement V., which designated each 
one of these popes by a few, short, pithy words, ex- 
pressing in a symbolical way the chief events of his 
reign. Like the other spurious Joachimite writings 
this one, too, proceeded from the bosom of the Fran- 
ciscan order, that section of them called the Spirituals 
or Zealots^ who were here veiled under the name of 
the " Dove," given to their order. That a description 
like this, which painted most of the popes of that pe- 
riod in so black colors, charging them with serious 
transgressions, — Celestine V. alone is judged more 
mildly — and making them appear to be the despots 
of the Church, could find so great sympathy and at- 
tain such repute, is a remarkable sign of the revolu- 
tion which was then going on in the sentiments of the 
Italians. As -early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
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century, in the chronicles of the Bolognese Dommii 
Pipin, these assumed oracles and emblems are indivi- 
dually mentioned and described ; afterwards less 
Bkilful hands continued them ; a part still going under 
the name of Joachim, and a part under the fictitious 
name of a bishop, Anselm of Marsica. But while tlie 
earlier ones, from Nicolas III. to Clement V., pre-sup- 
posing the stand-point of the author, are appropriate^ 
and easily conceivable, the later ones, those actually 
imagined before the event, rapidly degenerate into 
unintelJij^ible phrases and commonplaces that mean 
nothing. ' 

This fiction long ago died out ; but another one of 
later orij;in still has consideration and is reverenced by 
many persons. It is wholly different from tlie incisive 
criticism of the Joachimite vaticinations, for it docs 
not delineate the moral character of the popes or 
their mode of administering ecclesiastical afl'airs, but 
it attempts to make each one of them known by one 
or two words, describing some circumstance in his life, 

1 [On J(pft< liim's prophecies, bpc fiiriluT, Fri'di'rick, in Zeilschrr/t 
fnf KisKntthitfllitU TUologU, nile. iii, iv, 1833 ; X. Itoussi'lot, 
Iliiloire de CEeanjile Herat), etc. I'aria, ISiJl ; Gienoler, Chunk Hia- 
tor;i (N<«--Y.iik cl.), vol. ii, pp. A?.:f-iZJ ; K.'naii, in tin' I!er-ue -iet 
J^fHj .1/n;iA»,.Tiily,lSC.fl; 1 [iiu'.'nl.iicirs |[i^i,.ryr.f DordiiUK (N'.'W- 
V.)ikcd,>,i,42:l,li;r.; ii, UP. Voi t\..- lil,miiirL> coiiiimro .Vo/r, 
a"(f (^'iifTi-i I, I.ouduu, iiciiL ISU::, lip, 131-J; oud W'Mii' JiiU, JJri- 
ta,,„. U. 11. S.J 
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or alluding to some single event in his career. Mala- 
chias, an Irish bishop of the twelfth century, well 
known by St. Bernard's biography of him, was chosen 
as the sponsor- for these vaticinations, which begin 
with Celestine II. in 1 143. As far down as 1590 
(Urban VII.), they are to the point, or admit an inter- 
pretation not altogether forced. The work was com- 
pleted in 1590, to promote the election of Cardinal 
Simoncelli, of Orvieto. He was to be the successor 
of Urban ; and is described by the words, De antiqui- 
iate urbis (Orvieto, Urbs vetiis). The mottoes relating 
to the following popes are for the most part interpreted 
in an insipid and ridiculous manner. But since, from 
time to time, one or another of these prognostications 
seemed to be applicable, they were printed and used 
in numberless editions, and even now do not lack 
believers. Thus, in the case of Pius VL, the words 
pcregriniis apostolictiSy and in the case of Pius IX., the 
phrase crux de cruce, bear a convenient sense ; while, 
on the other hand, the aquila rapax^ for Pius VII., 
resists all exegesis. 

One prophecy, which, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, exerted a powerful influence upon men's opinions, 
and so upon the course of events, was indeed ficti- 
tious ; but still it originated in a very natural way and 
without design. Huss was reported to have said at 
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the stake : " To day you bum a goose " (this U the 
Bohemian meaning of his name), " but from my asha 
a swan will arise, whom you will not be able to 
bum." 1 Luther, who first refers to this and expressly 
applies it to himself, most certainly did not invent 
the narrative. The occasion of it was a passage in a 
letter of Huss to the citizens of Prague, written at 
Constance : " The goose, a tame animal that cannot 
fly high, has not rent its fetters ; but oUicr birds, 
which soar aloft in upward flight by means of the 
divine word and its life, will bring to naught all their 
malice." ' And to this is to be added, that his friend 
and disciple, Jerome of Prague, actually challenged 
those that condemned him, to appear after a hundred 
years before the judgment seat of God. * 

No less clear an invention is the famous vision and 
prophecy ascribed to Cazotte, about the horrors of the 
French Revolution, which La Harpe has described in 
so dramatic a way, and of wliich he was the un- 
doubted author. But, on the other hand, it is true that, 
fourteen years before the breaking out of the Revo- 
lution, a famous preacher, Beauregard, declared in the 
pulpit of Notrc-Dame : " The temples of God will be 

1 0|„.m, od. AltctllHTfT, T, BflD; 7111,914; l,t, ISfiS. 

a Hi»l. ut llunumtiitn Joli. Hub ct Ukrojui (Niirnbi^rg, 1715) J, 

3 Nuria(i» dt! Mag. lli^runjiui.>, In tlio .)lunun«n/j, li, 631. 
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plundered and devastated, His festivak abolished, His 
name blasphemed, His service despised. Yes : what 
do I hear ? what do I see ? Instead of hymns in praise 
of God, jovial and profane songs will here be sung ; 
and Venus herself, the goddess of the heathen, will 
have the audacity here to take the place of the living 
God, to sit at the altar, and receive the homage of her 
true worshippers." All this actually occurred some 
years later, and in the vciy church in which the pro- 
phetic words were uttered. Whoever knows the con- 
dition of Paris at that time, and considers, for example, 
what Walpole said of it in his letters, can very well 
understand how a man like Beauregard, whose vision 
penetrated the depths of the abyss of the reigning 
corruption, might very well prognosticate these things, 
which afterwards came to light as the manifestations 
of a spirit that for a long time had been at work, 
although until then only in a noiseless way. 




1 



II. PropJictic Antuipations in the Early MfJiirval 
Times : A ntichrist, and the End of tht World. ^, 

To estimate aright the prime characteristics of tftie^' 
religious and political prophecies of the middle ages, 
we must go back to the earlier times of the Church. 

The first cliristians succeeded to an inheritance trans- 
mitted to them by the Alexandrian Jews with their 

Hellenic culture ; for the latter liail already fashioned 
Sibylline prophecies, which held out the prospect of a 
fuial victory of Judaism over iicathcnism, and its ele- 
vation into a religion for the world. These Sibyllinc- 
Jcwi.sh books or fragments were current in the last 
century before Christ, and again in the first and sec- 
ond centuries after Christ. To them were soon 
added Christian vaticinations, some of which were held 
in reverence by tlie heathen and by a part of the 
Christians, who took them under their protection or 
made use of them as jjenuine, giving to them the name 
of Sibyllists, as, for example, they were called by the 
philosopher Cclsus. To the Roman authorities, 
Iturtever, it did not sccni :, matter of indifforencc to 
spread ahniLtd cNpeclations of an a|iproaching de- 
struction of the Roman Empire and of the abolition of 
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the religion of the state; and so they forbade, under 
penalty of death, the reading of these books or " leaves." 
As long as the Roman Empire existed in the west, 
down to the period of the great migration of the na- 
tions, there was no real ground for independent pro- 
phecies. The christian representations with respect 
to the future were wholly controlled by their prophetic 
book, the Apocalypse. While the heathen Romans 
thought that their empire was sure of endless dura- 
tion, and the eternity of Rome was, so to speak, an 
official dogma, the Christians, on the other hand. Knew 
that Rome, drunken with the blood of christian mar- 
tyrs, must fall, that the Roman secular power would 
come to an end. Hence the vaticinations which they 
framed had reference, first of all, to this expected de- 
struction of the Roman Empire, and were connected 
with the interpretation of the prophetic Apocalypse 
without further details. The Christians of those early 
centuries had no well-defined idea that a new christian 
order of things, a circle of christian states, would 
spring up from the ruins of the empire. They were 
not in a condition to look beyond the Roman horizon, 
and to anticipate the still slumbering powers of bar- 
baric nations, who appeared to them to be only the 
instruments and forces of devastation. And so they 
cherished the belief that the destruction of the Roman 
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Empire would also be the end of the present order" 
the world ; or, to speak more exactJy, that the begin- 
ning of the end had come. They thought, in fact, 
that Rome itself with its universal power was stil) 
spared, so that the catastrophe of the end of the world 
might be kept in abej-ancc. Lactantius says : " She, 
Rome, is the city wlucb still holds and bears all." 
They were all the more confirmed in this represent- 
ation by an incorrect interpretation of the passage in 
Paul's second epistle to the Thessalonians, ii, 7, 
(rcndci-ing uarlxui; qui tenet, he that holdeth on), under- 
standing by it the Roman Empire, whose overthrow 
was to be followed by the manifestation of " the Man 
of sin," and soon after by the end of the world. 

And so in the christian world, until the heart of the 
middle ages, there were no proper prophecies of gen- 
eral significance and weight. The prophetic incli- 
nation natural to man rested satisfied with conjectures 
about the great enemy of Christianity, the Antichrist, 
who was expected by every one in east and west to 
be a Jew and the restorer of Jewish dominion. Much 
also was said about the approaching end of the world. 
The formula of the tenth century, " appropinquante 
mundi termino," is well known. But this was to be 
preceded by the manifestation of Antichrist, whose 
dominion was to endure three and a half years. With 
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him men's imaginations were chiefly busy, yet 
still within the bounds traced by the old tradition. 
He was to be of Jewish stock ; in the far east, in 
Mohammedan surroundings, he was to appear as a 
victorious general and a devastator, and fill the world 
with the terror of his name. So long then as no per- 
sonage appeared, who could be described as a 
Jewish prophet and mighty tyrant, nothing could be 
said of an immediate coming of the end of the world. 
The expectation sometimes became so impatient, that 
he was represented as already living, though still 
in secrecy, just delaying his appearance. But farther 
than this they could not go ; and thus the great Anti- 
christ, the apostasy he was to effect, his victory and 
his bloody though short dominion, — all this remained 
a phenomenon constantly exp^ted, constantly feared, 
but never occurring, though his course was minutely 
described, and his acts and destiny recounted and 
imaged forth. But in every century there were fore- 
runners to prepare the way for the great terror ; that 
IS, every party regularly accused its opponents of 
being such preparatory messengers and servants, but 
the lord of these servants showed himself never and 
nowhere. It was indeed from time to time pro- 
claimed : He is already bom, or he is now nine or ten 
years old; as, for example, St Martin, Bishop of 

96 
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Tours, about the year 380, gave out that the Anl 
Christ was then living, though still a boy. Towards 
the end of the clo'cnth century, about 1080, Bishop 
Ranierl of Florence was entirely sure that Antichrist 
was bom ; and some decennia later Archbishop Nor- 
bert of Magdeburg gave the same assurance to St 
Bernard. The famous popular preacher, Vincens 
Ferrer, thought that he had the most exact informa- 
tion : the birth of the great foe of Christianity took 
place in 1403. Vincens in 1312 wrote to Pope Beoe- 
dict XIII. that the Antichrist was already nine years 
old, that this had been revealed at the same time to 
many persons, and that there was consequently an 
urgent necessity of proclaiming it to the world, " so 
that the faithful might be prepared for the fearful 
battle immediately impending." ^ 

B.iring-Gould, in his Curious Myths of the Middle 
A^cs (London, 1S60), speaks thus of the Uterature 
respecting the Antichrist : 

" The literature connected with Antichrist is volu- 

I In MnlvcniLi, 7>e AnlkMm, i, 119. [On Antichrint, see the ar. 
tido in Smidi'H Dic'Iioiinry of llio Bibli^, Amrricnu editiuQi Mobcs 
Slimrl, Cnmiiii'iitiiry on t\w A["h alyii.'e ; Ellintt, on Aimrnl. J.,»; it, 
on" Mfini'f ^in," in Iii-" Ki^islK's of Si. raiil; Si Iiuk< kmburEcr, in 
J,i1iil., r. ^l.■■.^^l.■1l.■ Tliciiti.;;ir. IR^a ; Slailln:.'*, Pm[ilipdcs ro^po. lin^ 
Anlirlidst, I,.iml. \^?.n : Kuif;lit. Li'cltir.'s on Anlidiri»t, Lontl. 1 k:,^. 
J. II. \.Kiii:in, Talrislio l<hn of Anlidiri-I, in lii<t voiuuie " DU- 
toiii.'.,; uiid Argiimiiils", Lvlidun, 1872. U. B. S.J 
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minous. I need only specify some of the most curious 
works which have appeared on the subject. St. 
Hippolytus and Rabanus Maurus have been already 
alluded to. Commodianus wrote " Carmen Apologe- 
ticum adversus Gentes," which has been published by 
Dom Pitra in his " Spicilegium Solesmense," with an 
introduction containing Jewish and Christian tradi- 
tions relating to Antichrist * " De Turpissim^ Con- 
ceptione, Nativitate, et aliis Prxsagiis Diabolicis 
illius Turpissimi Hominis Antichristi," is the title of a 
strange little volume, published by Lenoir in A. D. 
1500, containing rude yet characteristic woodcuts 
representing the birth, life and death of the Man of 
Sin, each picture accompanied by French verses in 
explanation. An equally remarkable illustrated work 
on Antichrist, is the famous " Liber de Antichristo," 
a block book of an early date. It is in twenty-seven 
folios, and is excessively rare. Dibdin has reproduced 
three of the plates in his " Bibliotheca Spenseriana," 
and Falckenstein has given full details of the work in 
his " Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst." 

[There is an Easter miracle-play of the twelfth 
century, still extant, the subject of which is the " Life 

1 [The best edition of this recently discovered work of Commo- 
dianos is by H. Bonsch, in the ZeUtchri/t/. Mitt. TJuoUgie^ 1872, s. 
163-303, with a revised text H. B. B.] 
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aid Death of Anticlirist." More auious still la I 
" Farce de TAnt^chnst et de trois Femmes." a compo- 
sition of the sixteenth centurj', when that mysterious 
personage occupied all brains. The faitc consists in 
a sccnfi at a fishstall, with three good ladies quarrel- 
ling o/cr some fish. Antichrist steps in — for no 
particular reason that one can see— upsets fish and 
fish-woman, sets them fighting, and skips off the stage. 
The best book on Antichrist, and that most full of 
learning and judgment, is Malvenda's great work in 
two foil ) volumes. " De Antichristo, libri XII." Lyons, 
1647." H. B. S.] 
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III. National Prophecies. 

Meanwhile, from early times, prophecies of another 
type were fashioned on the basis of Nationalities, 
In general it may be maintained, that the prophetic 
impulse, so far as it is a natural outgrowth and not 
conditioned by religious prescriptions, is the product 
of widely diffused expectations, cherished by whole 
nations, embodying their desires or fears. When a 
large mass of people long for something which cannot 
at once be brought about by their own powers, or 
which appears to them to be the probable consequence 
of previous events and present circumstances, this na- 
turally clothes itself among the imaginative races in 
the drapery of prophecy. 

The consciousness of guilt also readily takes the 
prophetic form. A nation whose moral standard, and 
consequently whose self-knowledge, has not yet per- 
ished, in case it becomes conscious of deep degeneracy 
and wide-spread moral corruption, is not able to shut 
but the conviction that the punishment for this degra- 
dation must come sooner or later, but inevitably. 
When the anticipation of such a judgment assumes a 
concrete, so to say a plastic, form, as is customary at 
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certain stages of culture, it at o~ce takes thp shape of 
prophecy, confidently proclaiming the special mode of 
chastisement, the impending national catastrophes, 
and also even the avenging instruments. \Vliat thus 
ho'.ds true of nations is also applicable to single orders, 
to corporations and institutions. 

Wheo a people is oppressed by foreign violence, op 
driven from its earlier possessions, the universal long- 
in;^ to be freed from this yoke takes the form of a 
prognostication. Such prophecies are frequently the 
product, not of an individual, but of many persons ; at 
least they cannot be traced back to any one individual 
Bj; at the same time a prophecy must not be without 
a name, ^unlike a popular song the author of which 
no one asks for, A people may not trouble itself 
about the poet, but it has a deep interest in being able 
to name the prophet. Where this is wanting it is al- 
%vays invented, and thus, wholly apart from conscious 
fiction, we find in the history of modern prophecies 
so many mythical personalities or names without an 

owner ('■'?a ■•ixiau-a). 

The very first one whom we have here to mention 
is just such a mythical personage. Merlin is really the 
British Orpheus : his name in the early part of the 
middle ages was celebrated above all others, and he 
wos made the father of vcjy many prophecies which 
went into fulfilment. 
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It IS still a contested question whether there was 
ever a historical personage actually bearing this name. 
Nash, in his introduction to the English " Merlin," a 
romance of the middle of the fifteenth century, has 
lately endeavored to show, against Villemarqu6, that 
Merlin or Ambrosius.is a pure product of fancy, and 
that that British Merlin, whom the chronicles transfer to 
the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, never existed. At any rate, he became later the 
hero of a whole round of legends which grew up in the 
heart of the mediaeval literature ; and here he appears, 
not as a bard, which Stephens^ says he was never 
called, but as a prophet, an enchanter and the son of 
a demon. 

By the constant progress and pressure of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the native Britons or Cymri were pent up, 
from the sixth century,' in the western parts of the 
island, where they maintained a certain independence 
in some small states. In the twelfth century it was 
noticed that they were very much absorbed in vatici- 
nations : numerous prophetic declarations were passing 
from mouth to mouth. They were the feebler stock, 
ever imperilled by a strong and superior neighbour ; 
the consciousness of this state of things and the hope 

1 History of Welsh Liteiature : Geiman translation by San^Martey 
1861. 
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1152, helped this on the most by his History of the 
Britons. This work chiefly contributed to spread 
abroad upon the continent the fame of Merlin the 
prophet Along with Turpin's " Life of Charlemagne/' 
Galfried's charmingly told story of the old British 
Kings had the greatest influence upon the legendary 
sphere of the middle ages. To magnify his people, he 
took the narratives of Gildas» Bede, and Nennius, 
woven in with British legends and adorned with further 
traditions, and thus made up an attractive, smoothly 
running history, which long prepossessed the fol- 
lowing generations. His allegation, that he only 
translated a wholly imknown British original work, is 
doubtless a fiction. He created in fact a fascinating 
romance, which in its turn became the direct or indi- 
rect source of innumerable romances and poems ; and 
from this in the subsequent centuries, especially in 
the legend about Arthur and the Round Table, there 
flowed a broad stream of fanciful legends. 

The long prophecy of Merlin, incorporated by Gal- 
fried into his work and also published by itself, deeply 
aroused the fancy, not merely of the Britons, but also 
of other people, especially the French, in the middle 
ages. Galfried appears to have spun out the sayings 
and images of Merlin, preserved by oral tradition, and 
to have arranged them in a chronological order. 
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among the French and Germans. It was said of King 
Arthur in the prophecy : " His departure will be doubt- 
ful " ; that is, it will be uncertain whether he is dead 
or still alive. But the people believed that he was 
alive and would come back ; and, according to the 
commentator Alanus, in Brittany any one would be 
stoned who maintained that Arthur died like any 
other man. ^ 

Even the English historians favored the universal 
belief in Merlin and his prophecies. How often they 
say : " Tunc impletum est illud Merlini," or : " Ut im- 
pleretur Merlini prophetia." Galfried in important 
respects altered the legend about Merlin, — he makes, 
for example, a demon, James, to be his father ; and 
he cannot be freed from the reproach of thus favoring 
a baleful superstition, which cost thousands of men 
their Jives, when Thomas Aquinas shaped it into a 
theological dogma. 

According to the belief of the Britons, Merlin fore- 
told not only the fall of the British Kingdom, the 
invasion of the Saxons and then of the Normans, but 
also the return of the kings Arthur and Cadwallader ; 
be predicted that the Red Dragon would at last con- 
quer the White, that the old British Kingdom would 
be at last built up ; and so, as the monk of Malmes- . 

X Alani ab InsniUs Prophetia Anglicaaa. Fret 1603, p. 19, 20. 
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bury reports, the credulous Welsh people were € 
stantly breaking out in insurrections and revolts, until 
at last in the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the English completely and permanently subdued the 
land. And thus the Welsh restlessness and fond- 
ness for insurrection and war were ascribed to tiie 
Merlin predictions. ^ The need of a prophecy of an 
opposite character, to pour water upon the too fiery 
wine of the Cymrian hopes, was ui^ently felt And 
so, under the name of an old Welsh bard, Teliesin, 
who lived in the sixth century, there sprung up this 
prediction : " You will keep your language and your 
songs, but nothing will remain to you of your old 
landed possessions, excepting your rough Welsh 
mountains." z To effect a thorough cure of the Welsh 
from their hallucination about Arthur, as still living 
and some time to return, as late as the time of King 
Henry II., there was a pretended discovery of his 
grave, and the actual corpse of Arthur was declared to 
have been exiumicd, after he had lain there for six 
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hundred years ; he was then said to have died in the 
year 542 on the island Avalon. But the popular 
belief could not for a long time be rooted out. Mean- 
while Merlin's prophetic fame spread over land and 
sea, so that in the thirteenth century, even in Italy, 
a prophecy of Merlin was found to be connected with 
every remarkable and influential event. 

Merlin's reputation was still greater in France, where 
the Celtic sympathy for their oppressed race upon the 
Island, and early hatred of the Anglo-Saxons, lent 
special weight to the Merlin prophecies about the 
Britons. In Guillaume le Breton's poetical history of 
King Philip Augustus, at the close. King Louis VIII. 
is formally summoned to fulfil the promise of the Bri- 
tish seer, and to tear away the sceptre from the " En- 
glish Boy" (the young King Henry III. of England), 
so that he, Louis, may reign alone in both kingdoms ; 
" and thus", adds the poet, " according to the predic- 
tion of the Briton seer (Merlin), the poison of the 
White Serpent (the Anglo-Saxon) with his whole pro- 
geny will be thoroughly rooted out of our gardens." ^ 

We might naturally expect to find in Ireland a 
prophetic spirit akin to that of Wales ; yet Ireland 
produced no Merlin. Here the predictions are as- 
cribed to the old saints of the land, Patrick, Columba, 

1 In the R^ew^ des Hiitorient de France, xvii, 28C. 
26 
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sifted the mass of prophecies found in Ireland, the 
most'of which are only in manuscript, and convinced 
himself that they were partly made after the events, 
and partly invented for the sake of the result Those 
prophecies which, in Ireland as elsewhere, flatter the 
impoverished posterity of families once rich and noble, 
with the prospect of a revolution and restoration, here 
seem to be preserved rather as family traditions. 
O'Curry testifies that they are still prevalent. ^ He 
says, that " he himself knows hundreds of persons, 
among them highly educated men and women, who 
neglect the usu^l means of obtaining a position in life, 
in the hope nurtured by these prophecies, that a great 
restoration is to be completed in Ireland, — although 
these predictions do not give a single date." 

The Scots, too, as was to be expected, also have 
their national prophecies, a collection of which was 
published by the Bannatyne Club in 1833. Yet al- 
most all of them have plainly the impress of inven- 
tions following after the events. Some few of them, 
genuine of their kind, originated at the time when 
the Scots were made subject to the English suprem- 
acy, as was especially the case after 1355, and again 
after 1513. These national predictions comforted the 
subjugated people with the hope that "Albania!' 

1. LeciUTt%^ p. 431. 
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out in both its male and female lines. The country 
was in consequence conquered, plundered and made 
subject for sixty years to the hated Spanish bondage ; 
and since then, under the national dynasty of Bra- 
ganza, it has never been elevated to its former power 
and prosperity. In this state of things we there find, 
what formerly occurred in Germany after the death of 
the emperor Frederick II., that a deep longing foi 
the vanished king (of whose death in the battle there 
was no sure account) was awakened in the unhappy 
nation. The Portuguese clung tenaciously to the 
comfort and hope that their king was not dead, and 
that at the right moment he would again appear and 
break the Spanish yoke in pieces. One false Se- 
bastian came forward after another, undeterred by the 
fate of his predecessor ; and the belief could not be 
eradicated, that the " hidden Prince " (o prencipe en- 
cubierto), as he was called, was living on a far island ; 
the whole arsenal of predictions, from the time of Joa- 
chim and St Bridget, was searched through, and soon 
some were found which might be interpreted about 
Portugal and its glorious future, and confirm the,delu- 
sion of the Sebastianists. Nor were there wanting 
new oracles fresh from the cloisters ; national prophets 
arose, chief among them the tailor Bandara, whose 
comforting verses the Portuguese knew by heart Far 
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beyond the years of human life there was a conIi< 
expectation of the appearance of a national king ; 
and even the succession of the house of Bragansa to 
the throne was not able to disapate it Count ^xm 
Schombcrg, coining from Portugal, said to king Louis 
XIV., " Half of this nation is looking for king Sebas- 
tian, the other half for tlie Messiah." ^ Sebastian was 
, the Portuguese symbol and pledge of tlicir irrecov- 
erable national greatness and glory ; and the thought 
of their colonies plundered by English and Dutdi, trf" 
tlicir scattered wealth and their lost trafTic, kept the 
hope ever alive, that he, by whose disappearance all 
Mas broken up, would restore all when he came again, - 
Kven after the middle of the seventeenth century', 
when tlie house of Braganza was already firmly seated 
upon the Portuguese throne, a man appeared in the 
character of a political and religious prophet, whose 
name stands very high in the literature of his country, 
the Jesuit Vicira, the most famous sacred orator of 
his nation. Like tlie Joachimitcs, he only attempted 

1 " Q11P vonlc!!- veins qiip y: <liBe ik voire Majeati d'lino nntion 
dnnC la mnitifi attonil le roi S^liaKticn, «t rniiiru It! UesKif ? '' ^tie 
llcmtftric, CHrrcsponilnliee ScJcrOU- In^fliU.' dc Louis XIV, (Pnris, 1 8S7), 

i, p. !9[. By "tlie otiitr liiilf" SohomUerK reliant th« numt-ivua 
Juwa (in SLvrct), who wltc tlu-n still ualli^d PorUsuaBC. 

2 Si't Mijjutl d'Aiit.iF, I.ts Faat Don Sfh-.n.en ; Eladt iut tllit- 
loire rfe Portugal (Pnrin, 1886', pp. 450, 45G). It is litTO sUti-d timt 
Bi lalu lit IZZS, lliuru wtru slM Si^bUsUauiala in tliu luait uf linuU 
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to interpret and apply prophecies already at hand, — 
the most of them by Spanish and Portuguese monks, 
including those of Bandara. 

After investigations continued through twenty years, 
he published a key to the prophets and a " History 
of the Future " (chiefly based on Bandara),^ in order 
to proclaim to his expectant and longing countrymen 
(the still numerous Sebastianists) that, '' God will again 
raise up your king, and elevate his Portugal to be the 
heart and centre of a new universal empire, the fifth, 
according to the prophet Daniel, — since the fourth, 
the Roman-German, is already falling in pieces, and 
will be wholly dissolved at the coming of Sebastian. 
In the time of this fifth empire all Jews and heathen 
will be converted ; and thus the prophecy about one 
shepherd and one fold will be fulfilled." The In- 
quisition of Coimbra investigated this affair, the pope 
confirmed its judgment, and Vieira was obliged to 
recant and was imprisoned for many years. 

It is remarkable that, in the East Roman empire, 
fhe heathen institutions of the Old Roman state for 

1 Bittoria 4o Futuro; besides this, an nnprintod MS. entitled s 
EspnroiK^as de Portugal ; qiiinto Imperio do Mundo ; aud another 
work, first published in 1856 : Dueotto em qus m prf)va a vinda do 
Senhor JUy D, Sebastian. See D'Antas, p. 453 ; and the Deduetio 
Ckronolojiea 4t Analyiiea of Seabxa Silvias (Litssabon, 1771), vol. ii, 
p. 328. 
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oracles, ascribed to the emperor Leo the Philosopher ; 
but it sounds like an independent prophecy, promis- 
ing in obscure and rough speech the advent of an 
imperial deliverer, an oriental Frederick, who was to 
save the kingdom and the people. Coming forth 
from the Ishmaelites (the Mohammedans), he is to rule 
over them, adorned with all the virtues, an archangel 
of God in the form of a venerable old man, poor as a 
beggar, yet needing nothing. Two angels in the form 
of eunuchs are to accompany him ; a voice from hea- 
ven will cry out to the nations: "Will you choose 
him ? " and all will receive him with worship. 

There is no hint about the time when this prophecy * 
first originated. It is remarkable, however, in repre- 
senting the deliverance as coming from that hereditary 
foe, the Moslem ; — or is there here already the anti- 
cipation of a Moslem ruler, subjecting the empire of 
East Rome .^ And then, • too, poverty is named as 
the chief virtue of this deliverer ; while in Anatolian 
Christendom poverty did not by any means have the 
worth and the religious significancy ascribed to it by 
the Western nations since the thirteenth century. 

Besides, the Germany of the Occident is distin- 
guished by the expectation that its coming emperor, 

1 It is found, together with other writings of Leo, in toI. 
otU of Migne*! Fatrolo^ Qrmea^ p. 1141. sq. 
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of shining virtue and moral purity to an era in which 
all manner of shameless crimes will abound, — a revo- 
lution, the only cause of which (in correspondence 
with the Byzantine absolutism) is to be the personal- 
ity, the will and the example of the monarch. In 
the principal city of the empire they already believed, 
as a prophetic certainty, that Constantinople, the city 
dedicated to the Virgin, and by her shielded, would 
never be sacked by foes. It will, they say, be belea- 
guered, but the enemy will raise the siege in di^^ce. ^ 
This delusion was indeed destroyed by the Latin con- 
quest in the year 1204. There is also a later Sibyl- 
line prediction, 2 probably devised before the year 
1453. Here it is said that the crimes of Byzantium, 
the blood there shed, and its sins against nature will 
rise up before God ; the enemy will hurl himself 
against the city, annihilate its splendor and §^ory, 
desecrate its sanctuaries and women, give up its buil- 
dings to the flames, and make its woes resound 
abroad. Then, in obscure words, there is an intima- 
tion of a future revolution. 

In the last times of the dying. empire, such prophe- 
cies produced very injurious effects; they confused 

1 This was announced by Andreas Salo, abi snpia, 99. 

2 To be found in Wolfs collection, lAtliom* ^tmorabiles (Lan- 
ingen, 1600), vol. i, p. 71. 
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and disheartened the people. In a cloister of Con- 
stantinople there was found a tablet, which, like the 
other Byzantine predictions, was ascribed lo the em- 
peror Leo the Philosopher (886-911). This showed 
in two columns the succession of the emperors and 
the patriarchs ; every name had its own compart- 
ment, and it was found that tlicre was only a single 
empty one left, so that the present emperor Constan- 
tine was to be the last. On tlie other hand there was 
another prophecy, intended to inspire the Byzantines 
with confidcncL', which likewise had pernicious efVccts. 
It ran thus: When the Turks have forced their way 
into the city as far as the column of Justinian, then 
an angel will suddenly appear and annihilate all of 
them. The actual result of their firm belief in this 
miraculous deliverance wa.s. that the people abandoned 
all part in the defence, leaving it to the garrison alone, 
which was altogether too weak. ^ A remarkable ex- 
ample of the influence of these Byzantine prophecies 
even upon highly cultivated and acute minds, is found 
in the zealous Aristotelian, Georgiusof Trapezium, one 
of the most learned of the Greeks, driven into Italy 
by the Turkish conquests. The old vaticination about 
an emperor and universal monarch, to be raised up 

I r,!»oniciisC1inlronilyliis,8, 21S, p. 40G, ud. lioiiQ. Leonard, Ciiicna. 
>I>. Uzutiuin, Aanai. Ecciti. ami. 1403. 
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among the Ishmaelites, led him in the year 1469 at 
Rome, where he was a public teacher, to the convic- 
tion that the present Sultan, Mohammed II., the con- 
queror of Constantinople, was this very Ishmaelite, — 
who would soon be converted to the Christian faith, 
and, as the emperor Immanuel and sole monarch of 
the world, would call all nations to the true faith ; and 
this conversion of the world was to take place of itself, 
without any special effort on the part of Christians. 
In Rome this harmless hope was imputed to him as 
a mischievous transgression ; for it was thought that 
he must also mean that his " righteous emperor," in 
accordance with the wide spread occidental expecta- 
tions about the coming emperor, would set on foot a 
general slaughter of the clergy. But Georgius did not 
at all mean this; the Byzantine prophecies knew 
nothing about such a bloody destruction of the clergy ; 
for in the Eastern Church the relation of the clergy to 
the laity was not so perverted and inimical as it then 
was in the West The unhappy man was seized by 
the Roman authorities, despoiled of his property and 
put in prison, until at last king Alphonso of Naples 
took his part and supported him until his death in 
1483. * 

1 See about him, Aretiii's Bmlbrag^ stir OtsehiehU und LUeraimrf 
iz,837. 



IV. The Prophecy abimt Rome. 

O'Ht. city has furnished ampler materials than many 
a great empire to inspire the spirit of prophecy. The 
city of Rome for two thousand years has stood alone 
and unapproachcd, as one of the great factors in the 
world's history; and, though it has been the grave 
of nations, yet it still draws men to it by a magnetic 
power, — an enticing object which every one longs 
to see once in his life. In the most extraordinary 
manner, the views held about thcdur.ition of this city, 
and the high protection it enjoyed, have in the course 
of time been totally transformed. Under heathen 
rule Rome was believed to be eternal, and the name 
" Eternal City" ruler of the world, was applied to it 
as a matter of course in poetry, liistory, and even in 
public life. 

Under the christian emperors also, until the end 
of the fifth century, Rome retained its name "Eternal 
City," at least among heathen writers. Ammianus 
Marccllinus said : " It shall live as long as there are 
men." ^ This name was offensive to the Christians ; 
for they thought that the " name of blasphemy " (Rev. 

^ 1 RtT\imOtti"Tam,\. IC, e. 10, 14. 
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xvii, 3), written upon the forehead of the great whore, 
clothed in purple, contained an allusion to this predi- 
cate of eternity. ^ This proud name died out with 
the dissolution of heathendom, and the fall of the 
Roman Empire of the West (about 476), although 
other names remained, as, for example, Ausonius 
greets Rome as " the house of the gods, the mistress 
or head of the world." Even after the fall of the 
empire, after the devastation by Alaric the Goth and 
the sacking under Genseric, Rome still remained in 
the eyes of men the first of cities, the. head of the 
world, apart too from its ecclesiastical relations. 
When Totila, the Gothic king, boasted that he would 
raze Rome to the ground, Belisarius (547) warned him 
in reply, that if he outraged this city, chief of all the 
cities, he would commit high treason i^inst the 
whole human race. ^ 

In the eighth century there are still found echoes 
here and there of the ancient opinion that Rome is 
the ruler of the world, but these are already mixed up 
with the later ecclesiastical views ; as when the abbess 
Cengitha in 733 expressed to Boniface her desire to 
visit the former mistress of the world, and there re- 

1 See Hieronjmi Opera^ ed. Villani, i, 852 ; and the author of the 
"work JJe Promitt, $t Prmdictianihua Dei, in the collection of Pioa- 
per's works (Paris, 1711), Appendix, p. 194. 

2 ProcopiuB, B9U. Ooihie, o. 23, p. 548. 
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consumed. These predictions did not come to pass in 
the storms of the Gothic wars, for then there was 
only a gradual and partial destruction of the city. 

St. Benedict of Nursia, about 542, had predicted 
that Rome was not to be destroyed by foreign nations, 
but to be visited by natural events, storms, whirl- 
winds and earthquakes, and to die out in and of 
itself. ^ Since then more than thirteen hundred years 
have passed, and none of these physical devastations 
have occurred. The plain meaning of this prophecy of 
the Apocalypse afterwards forced interpreters to as- 
sume that there was still to be a future destruction of 
Rome by fire. The time for this was conceived as 
being near or remote, according as the interpreters 
had in mind, either the mere moral condition of its 
inhabitants, or as they connected this overthrow of 
the city with the corruptions of the Church and the 
degeneracy and guilt of the papacy. In the latter 
case they viewed the judgments upon this seat and 
centre of the government of the Church as merely a 
part of the whole, a single stage in the great process 
of the purification of the Church. 

Thus it was with the Spitituaks {seloies) of the 
Minorite order, who interpreted the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse of the Roman Church, then at Avignon, 

1 M. Grcguru Dialogic 2, 15| ed. Benedict, ii, 240. 
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■which had become corrupt and sensuous ; and wSi 
also looked for the dcstractioa of Rome by fire. 
Saint Brigitta, who lived many years at Rome, pro- 
phesied, in accordance with a vision imparted to her, 
that first the sword, then fire, would come upon Rome, 
after which her soil was to be overturned by the plow. ^ 
Saint Francisca Romana (in I439) believed that the 
destruction of the city had been determined by divine 
decree, but supposed that the calamity had been sub- 
sequently averted through her intercession. Later, 
however, she had another vision, in which the fall of 
Rome was shown to her to be imminent. ^ , 

In a moral poem, by an English monk, Richard 
Rolle de Hampole, ^ a general separation from the 
Roman Church, which no one was henceforth to obey, 
was associated with the expected destruction of Rome, 
About the same time it was Ijclicved that the Ro- 
man Church would some time perpetrate so mon- 
strous a crime, that many churches would separate 
from her, and then, in accordance with the prediction 
of Saint Paul (3 Thess. ii, 13), the Man of Sin would 
be revealed,^ In Germany, the catastroplic which 

1 Bepeiod'ono.cd. Antwerp, (ifiii) p. 25I, 

2 Atla S 'oeliiTata BalUmil. M»rLii ii, UT. 

3 The Prirk' of Cm'fienrt ; it re.n written in (lie fniirt-'entli en. 
tiiry ill till! Xorthuiiibriiin ilinloil, niid wna Luiblislud u fuw vihis 
Biui:o ill Lomluii. S,.^- thu pus^a_'L- ]>. 1 11 . 

4 Ausduii Oycru ^eulojjiiu, 1U12J. 11 KjUBt. Tlii'Ssii]. i, 2, ii, 12. 
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threatened Rome wds transformed, so as to represent 
that a German or Roman emperor should be the 
executor of the judgment upon the guilty city. An 
emperor was first to destroy Rome, then Florence, the 
old metropolis of the Guelphs, so hostile to the Ger- 
mans and their rulers. Such was the myth and the 
expectation in the fifteenth and even into the six- 
teenth century, :" 

i In the year 15 19, when Charles V, was elected, a 
prophecy was brought from Venice to England, ^ to 
the effect that the new emperor would subjugate all 
states and peoples, would force the Mohammedans to 
accept Christianity, after having destroyed Rome and 
Florence by fire^ and would at last visit Jerusalem^ 
lay down his crown upon the Mount of Olives, and die. 
Now Charles V. burned neither Rome nor Florence, 
but, to please Pope Clement, he besi^ed the latter 
city and conquered it ; and how his mercenaries in 
the year 1527 captured and plundered Rome is 
known the world oven 

: But now, Berthold, Bishop of Chfemsee, in his work 
'* The Burden of the Church," ^ composed in the year 
15 19, reproduces this identical prediction with the 

1 Sanoto has incorpoiated it into his great Diaij. See Bswdon 
Brown's Calendar <f Staie Papert in Vnuee^ 1509-19, p. 666. 

2 Onut JSeciesm, iS, 8, ed. 1631. 
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remark, that it was said to have a^ipeared in the y 
1505, in Italy, but had not fallen into his hands until 
the year 15 19. V^'hcn Betthold \yrote, Charles Iiad not 
yet been chosen emperor. So thoroughly had the way 
been prepared in Germany, that when the message of 
May 6, 1527, was received, the only empctor who had 
possessed any real authority for over a hundred and 
eighty years, seemed to be seriously thinking of put- 
ting the prophecy into execution. It can be distinct- 
ly seen in the literature of the times, that so nctraor- 
dinary and unheard of an event, — for such a fate as this 
had never bcrallcn another great city — made but a 
slight impression on this side of the Alps. A much 
severer calamity had been expected. 

But even in Rome this fatality was not quite unex- 
pected. Bartolomco lirandano, hermit of Siena, ap- 
peared in the streets of Rome, not long before May, 
1517, crying: "Woe to the city devoted to destruc- 
tion, which must fall a prey to tlie transalpine nations, 
on account of the grave sins of the ptjpe and pre- 
lates." The pope had him arrested and imprisoned, 
and then drove him from the city with the threat that 
he should be thrown into the Tiber if he came back 
again. However, Brandano came back and pro- 
claimed that the vengeance of God would now visit 
the clergy and tlie city. Clement VII., tru2 to his word, 
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had him thrown froin the Ponte St Angelo into the 
stream, but Brandano saved himself. Again impri- 
soned, he was released by the imperial army, and 
this fulfilled his prediction. He seems to have 
followed closely on the heels of Pope Clement, for as 
the latter journeyed towards Orvieto, Brandano again 
appeared, and pronounced him a false pope (on ac- 
count of his illegitimate birth), and declared his official 
acts and indulgences invalid. ^ 

Rome in a few years had recovered from the fearful 
stroke of the year 1527, and soon, in spite of the great 
rupture, became richer than she had been before. 
Meantime the belief that in future times she was des- 
tined to an utter desolation by fire had become pre- 
valent. Rome is now spoken of as the Babylon of 
the Apocalypse, the harlot, who says in her heart, 
*' I sit as queen ; " and the word of the Scriptures, 
yet unfulfilled, awaits its accomplishment As early 
as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we find the 
statement, that with the fall of the Roman empire would 
be conjoined a release of the nations from the papal 

1 Gaicciardini, StoHa del Saeeo di Roma^ in Bernini, Sloria delte 
Eretie, iv. — Raynald, Annalet, a. 1527, p. 648. All the historians of 
tho Angustine Order, to which Brandano belonged, speak of him. 
The most exact accounts are in Bardi's Storia di Siena, and Pecci*s 
Notiiie Starieo-tritiehe suUa Vita di B irt, da Pelrojo ehiamaio Bran» 
danOf Lucca, 1763, p. 20. Among the people he then had the re- 
pute of sanctity, and his prophetio mission was bclieyed in« 
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chair ; ^ and not this only, but the inhabitants of 
Rome itself were to rise up against the papacy, which 
would be forced to take its seat elsewhere, and then 
the judgment would be fulfilled upon the city which 
was equally apostate with the empire. Precisely those 
theologians who were the most unconditionally de- 
voted to the temporal authority of the papacy defended 
this view. Rome, they said, has been an adulteress of 
old ; in the conflicts between the popes and the em- 
perors, the Romans have always shown themselves 
rather impci-ialidts than papists.^ All these sins of 
Rome will, by and bye, be requited in that devastating 
conflagration. • The entire order of the Jesuits was for 
a time in favor of this explanation of the iSth chap- 
ter of the Revelation, — Ribcra, Vicgas, Lessiiis, Hellar- 
minc, * Suarcz, Ilenriqucz, Cornelius van dc Stcen (a 
Lapide), ar 1 others. 

From this, it was necessarily inferred that, bcfori; the 

1 So, f.ircinmiilo,nl>lMit EnRCltiprt, D' Or'ii, Progr/au tt Fine 
Som, Imi^fii, in tbu BiU. Max. J^ilram, toI. xxiv. 

2 Tliis wnscurtaiiily, nsiarly (isthf 13th i-entiiry, mnnifi^stni inn 
vnrii'ty of vajn, nnii wns ono niuum »!iy (lie [mpus, iift.r rimociTit 
IV., gcnrrallf ki'pt away (rum Ituiiii.', oud pruftrroil to luiiidt: in tljd 
■dibII pn>vinciul tnu'im. 

3 Tliiiiia Citpocially brought out by tlic Ruiunn Omtorian, Tbouiag 
BoKio, l>e Sis'iia Erclesi.ri. 21, c. 6. 

4. Ki'llnrmiiif is renlly wavtriiip bota-ppii r>ii[iosito iudTprolnlH-ns. 
Si-i- III) tliis M ilvL-iidn, De AntlckriHa, i, riOT, ivbo csouiits Lira on 
ecLuiiut uf liii: ubtiuuiity und diiliuully ui Ihu quuutiuu. 
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judgment upon the city;, the papal chair must be 
translated to some other place, for the continuance 
of the papacy was not a matter of dispute. Then 
the conclusion was readily drawn, that it was not 
an indissoluble bond, which bound tog.ether the 
highest ecclesiastical dignity and power with Rome 
and the Roman episcopate. For with the destruc- 
tion of Rome ended at least the Roman episcop- 
ate, and yet the Church was to continue, and ought 
to continue, much longer. Many consequently were 
of the opinion that, as Antioch, while Peter resided 
there, had been the seat of the primacy before Rome, 
and as there was no divine command for transferring 
it from thence to Rome, so, in these later times, the 
papal power might be transferred to another city and 
another Church* 



V. The CharacierUtics of ike Prophets. 

Looking more closely at the characteristics of 
the prophets, we soon perceive that when men of 
theological culture, like Joachim and SirvoHarola, 
supposed themselves to be endowed with the pro- 
phetic gift, they nevertheless remained under the in- 
fluence of the prevailing opinions in the theolt^y of 
the schools, concerning the nature and conditions of 
this endowment. It was the universal teaching of 
these schools, that the gift of prophecy was, of itself, 
no sign of especial piety or sanctity of life; that even 
bad men might receive this gift from God (tiny ap- 
pealed here to the Biblical statements conetrning 
Caiaphas), Accordingly it seemed no presumption, nor 
to imply any assumption of the heroic christian virtues, 
for a man to lay claim to the gift of foreseeing future 
events. ' Not even a special spiritual endowment, nor 

1 Thus the Hominkaii, llomaiiin Paulini, In the mJiiross be (uado 
befiTo I'ttul IV., who wan nbout to aondomn Ihi' writinyfi of Suvtma- 
rohi, snys : Ora dunqup, 8c Fia (iirolaino fii aadIo; o tristo, lonon no 
jmrio; basta cho noii « impoHSibilc, ch' I'fli tusso Frcfota, oisenilo, 
tome Kj sa, ilatt e coDci'Nio le prufi-xJe anchc at tristi' ; in (Juoltf, 
Vita P. Hiiron Savonnrola, ii, hVl. The ilmtrine thiit luul mi-a may 
SiimttiiiuH bu true proplivts has gonii over into tbu cniiim hiw : 
ECO ia Uraliau'ii Dtcretam, L'lut. Mult>v uuteuj, atid Cuu. t'lupliiluvil, 
19, I. 

331 
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an unusual susceptibility to spiritual influences, said 
the theologians, was necessary for the prophetic func- 
tions. They contested the opinion of the Rabbis, 
who required of the prophet a natural gift and a high 
degree of insight and wisdom. A double conscious- 
ness, however, they said, must concur, in order to con- 
stitute a genuine prophet He must, to wit, know with 
entire certainty that what is revealed to him is 
true, and he must be convinced with equal certainty 
that God is the author of the revelation. Such pro- 
phets as Joachim and others used to affirm, it is true, 
that not the spirit of the prophets, but only of inter- 
pretation, had been given to them, in consequence of 
a higher illumination — ^to foretell what they found 
announced in the prophetical books of the Bible con- 
cerning the events of their own and of immediately 
succeeding ages. But that these announcements were 
infallibly true, and that every event must certainly 
come to pass, no one, to my knowledge, affirmed. 
For it was a generally accepted doctrine, that a seer 
might mix with the visions imparted by divine illumi- 
nation, other elements, not genuine, attributable to 
human s^ency, merely. Thomas Aquinas accord- 
ingly believed, that when the prophetic illumination 
was perfect, it brought with it a divinely assured 
certainty, and from thisjgonviction might be obtained 

2d 
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3 guarantee of its heavenly origin, a most unreliable 
criterion, since strength and liveliness of fancy an; 
frequently the source of this confidence. Yet the rule, 
that on the whole a prophet has no guar^intee against 
seif-deception, must be granted by every one who is 
even in a slight degree acquainted with the subject of 
visions and revelations. It was also conceded, on the 
ground of the Bibh'cal examples of Jonas and Isaiah, 
that certain prophetic warnings {prophetitc comtnina- 
toriar) were not fulfilled, in case of the conversion of 
those to whom the warnings were addressed. And 
it was also admitted, that frequently the full compre- 
hension of the prophecy was not disclosed to him wJio 
received it, for the prophet must ever be but an im- 
perfect instrument in the hand of God : so that in 
many cases the prophecy itself, as given by God, was 
true ; but the organ, the man, gave it a false interpret- 
ation. ' 

It \vas not until the great ecclesiastical and political 
agitation after the middle of the eleventh century, 
tliat individuals, borne up by the waves of tJiis 

1 Aquinas brings thia ont in his Summa, 2, 2 qt^st, 173, art. i. 
I^amlji^rtiui, afttrwarila I'npo Ucueflict XIV., explains it, in liisuork 
Dt SfTvoram Hei Bealificatione (i'adua, 1743)," c. iii, ii. 443, by ri-f<r- 
riiigto Uie unfortunate prediction of tit. Uernnni. 'ITiis po|ic niho 
soya : " Fieri potest, ut aliquig sanctus ex nuticiputia opinioiiDms 
Butidds inpliunloi^ialixisaliijuiiEibiaDcuruvdutaputut, quiuaDeo 
ruvelula iioa sunt." 
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movement, were carried on, in the full assurance of 
their hearts to the prophetic announcement of definite 
events. When one believes himself to live in an at- 
mosphere of miracles, he may easily persuade himself 
that he possesses the gift of prophecy, and such an 
one is open to the temptation of foretelling an eamest- 
ly-wished-for event, or one in his opinion necessary 
or suited to the divine plan for governing the world. 
Such attempts at prophecy have usually failed, it is 
true, and this may have sobered and deterred those 
that came afterwards. Peter Damiani prophesied 
the death of the anti-pope Cadalous, within a year's 
time. Cadalous lived beyond the year; -and Peter 
knew no better way of answering the scoffs of his 
numerous opponents than this : ^ Cadalous was de- 
posed by a synod, and that might be called death." ^ 
The friend and fellow combatant of Damiani, Pope 
Gregory VII., publicly prophesied at the Easter festi- 
val, loSo, that Henry, the German emperor, unless he 
should make his submission before June 1st, would be 
either deposed or dead ; if not, no one afterwards need 
believe him, the pope. The result convicted him 
also of falsehood. * But the later chroniclers, who 
would vindicate for the pope the right of Caiaphas, to 

1. Petri Damiani Qptra, iii, 410, ed. Basaan. 
% Boniao^ia Oe£Bl«^ 8er^ Bnum £ok., i, 81^ 
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prophesy the truth as high-priest, even in opposition 
to his own opinion, discovered a way of escape. The 
chronicle of San-Bavo ' asserts : " The pope simply 
announced that God had revealed to him, that the false 
king should die that year. He supposed it was 
Henry, but the false king was Rudolph, who really 
died at that time." 

There was jjreat excitement throughout Europe , 
wlicn St. Bernard, so distinguished as a man. and 
celebrated as a saint, was found to be a false prophet: 
At the command of Pope Eugene III., he had pro- 
claimed a new crusade in Franco and Germany, and 
promi.scd victory and success in the name of God. The 
contrary occurred. The armies were ruined by 
hunger, pestilence and the sword of Saracens; the 
whole Occident was thrown into mourning, and Ber- 
nard saw himself brought face to face with the charge 
of deceiving the people and leading tlicm astray. He 
could only say that the command of the pope had 
passed with him for the word of God, and could only 
appeal to the pope, that he would answer for him. ^ 
And he scarcely found much comfort in the an- 
nouncement of the abbot, John of Casa-Maria, who 

1 In tht; CorpM Chronic. FUndria, ftl. de Smut (iinissi/ls, 1837,) 
!, 6C.1. 

i ISeriiaiili Coniidiralioae; lib. ii, at the licyiniiiiig. 
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assured him that the guardian saints of his cloister, 
the martyrs, John and Paul, had appeared and dis- 
closed to him, that God had permitted the fall of the 
christian armies, in order that the vacant places of the 
fallen angels in Paradise might be filled from the 
souls of those christian warriors who had lost their 
lives in this crusade. ^ 

Vincens Ferrer, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, was almost as much reverenced in south-west- 
em Europe, as a holy man, and fearless preacher of 
the truth, as Bernard in his times. Vincens felt 
called to proclaim, before all things, the great fact 
of the public and speedy appearance of Antichrist, 
that he might prepare mankind for the dreadful 
conflict He was fully aware, when he wrote to 
Pope Benedict XIII., that the Antichrist was al« 
ready nine years old ; it had been contemporaneously 
revealed to many ; demons had been forced by 
exorcism to declare it' This eloquent Dominican 
probably died in the firm conviction that within a 
few years the truth of his prediction would be palpable 
to all ; and it cost the brethren of his Order, Antoninus 

1 EputoUe S. Bernardi, ed. Iflftbillon, epistle 386. Wilken in his 
Geschichte der Krenzzflge, iil, S73, has entirely misanderstood this, 
in the sense of the final restoration. 

2 The larger part of the prophecy of Vincens is given in Malrendai 
De Antichristo, i, 120. 
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and otliers, no little pains to rescue the good name of 
tlie prophet from tbc reproach of presumption and 

superstition. ] 

To Saint Catharine of Siena was accorded by her I 
contemporaries the right to propliesy, as two centuries \ 
before to the German Hildegardc. But the world since 
then must be convinced that she had not a prophetic 
view of the future development of history. She foretold ■ 
a great and general crusade for the conquest a€ Pales- 
tine, and endeavored to induce Pope Gregory XI. to 
prepare for it. The crusade did not follow. She an- 
nounced that a great and thorough-going Reformation 
vould soon pervade the whole Church.^ "The bride (the 
Church)," she said, "now all deformed and clothed in 
rags, wilt then gleam with beauty and jewels, and be 
crowned with the diadem of all the virtues. All believ- 
ing nations will rejoice to have such excellent and 
holy shepherds ; and the unbelieving world, attracted 
by the glojy of the Church, will be converted to her," 
How Uttle have these longings of the devout maiden 
of Siena been transformed into history ! In place 
of this great renovation, this conversion of uncliristian 
nations, and this brilliant sanctity, we have had only 
a long scries of destructive religious wars, and lasting 
sundering of the greatest and most vital nationalities ! 
1 Acta Sanctorum, BullnBd, &gnllii,9Zi. 
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St Brigitta, but a few years before, had prophesied 
better and more correctly. She, as the organ of the Holy 
Virgin, announced a mighty collapse (ruina) of the 
Church, as impending. She portrayed the breaches in 
the walls, the columns levelled to the earth, the great 
gaps in the pavement, and so forth. ^ But Catharine 
herself also appears to have believed that the reno- 
vation of the Church would not in any case come 
through the papal chair ; for she affirmed, that if a 
pope should attempt to reform the barbarized clergy, 
a great division would rend and pervade the entire 
Church. * 

Two opposing currents ran through the souls of 
those who in the time of the 14th and isth centuries 
were moved to prophecy. On the one side the view, 
deeply rooted in the general religious consciousness 
that the state of the Church was altogether unendura- 
ble, and that only the hope of a great and impending 
reformation could prop up the tottering faith in the 
truth of Christianity. On the other side was the feeling 
that suitable instruments for this renovation were no- 
where to be found ; and that in the source whence 
they were to be expected, namely Rome, there was 

1 Revelationes^ 18, p. 293, ed. Antwerp. 

2 Facicnt tunc Bcandalum nnirersale toti ecclesiiB Dei quod tan* 
quam lucrcUca ptistu scindet et tdbulabit earn, p. 825. 
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neither inclination nor capacity for the work. Thus 
it happened that individual men, as, for exemple, 
William Sl Amour, Ryckel and Jacobus de Paradise, 
wearied out and disheartened, believed that there was 
no hope left for the Church ; that she would remain in 
her degradation until the appearance, so soon to be 
expected, of the Antichrist Others, on the con- 
trary, — and they seemed to constitute the majority — 
foretold with confidence a thorough-going purification 
and renovation of the Church, which her founder could 
not possibly permit to go on in such a pcri'erted form. 

But also, in harmony with the prevailing popular 
view, it was expected tJiat a bloody judgment, a bitter 
persecution of the clergj', and above all, of the highest 
leaders as the most guilty, would precede the renova- 
tion of the Church. 

It was often the longing for better thinj^s which led 
men of great spiritual endowments to predict the future. 
The present seemed to them intolerable. They 
perceived with pain the contradiction between their 
situation and the demands of the time, which their reli- 
gious faith, and their love of country forced them to 
recognize. As with nations so with individuals. With 
tliis longing, a presentiment was generally associated, 
that the times lay in the pains of child-birth; that 
humanity stood upon the borders of great changes and 
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transformations. Savonarola at first was himself terri- 
fied by the impulse to prophecy which gradually over- 
powered him and controlled his thinking and action. 
" I do not desire," said he, "to be taken for a prophet, 
for that is a weighty and dangerous name, makes a man 
restless, and arouses against him many persecutions, 
even though for the love of Christ he may be willing 
to endure them." ^ " You force me," cried he after- 
wards to the Florentines, ^ to be a prophet" * •* The 
sins of Italy open my 'mouth. An inward fire con- 
sumes my bones and forces me to ^)eak." 

How diflferent from Savonaiola, and yet kindred 
with him, was another profJiet of the Dominican 
order, the learned and profound CampaneUa, a man of 
genius. In him also, the profdietic oflke must go hand 
in hand with political eflforts. To him, a Calabrian, 
the misfortunes of his narrow native land, Calabria 
as well as the condition of the whole of Lower 
Italy, then oppressed by Spanish rule, weighed heavl, 
ly upon his heart He saw his people humiliated by 
an oppression which a modem -writer, well acquainted 
with Italian affairs, has characterized as perhaps the 
most wretched that has existed in christian times,' I lo 

1 Compfiuiwm JZnw^a^tomijiiyP. 274. 

2 In hi«Pfw«cA*/atte Vanno del 1496, f. 359 

thof of ttie Mjmuehe Bri^e, Berlin, 184r| f, %%. 
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said that Southern Italy must become a republic uptlcr 
the theocratic dominion of the Papacy ; and in order to 
gain partisans and confederates, he foretold (basing 
his prophecies upon the predictions of Joachim, Bri- 
gitta, Savonarola, and on his exposition of the Apoca- 
lypse), a transformation of Italy, to occur in the year 
1600, Like Savonarola, he said at the same time ; 
" I do not make myself out a prophet, and a wondei^ 
worker, and yet I sec, perhaps, some great things." * 
Speedily betrayed, his undertaking failed. He spent 
twenty-seven years in fifty different prisons ; he was 
seven times stretched on the rack, until at last he 
found an asylum in France. Did then the result, the 
external quiet of Italy during the year 1600, unde- 
ceive liini in regard to the trutiiof his prophecies ? In 
the beautiful and stirring poems in which he breathed 
foith the changing moods of his long prison life, 
his anxiety and his hope, his trust in God, and bis 
despair, he raises his complaint towards God ; " Shall 
tlien the host of the prophets, wiiom thou sendost, lie .' ^ 
Wherefore dost thou let the .=;tars and the prophets. 
Thy gifts, alike become delusive teachers ?" ^ In the 
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book which he wrote in prison, " The Spanish Moi- 
narchy," Campanella still shows himself full of faith in 
prophecy ; and lays special emphasis on the assertion 
that St Brigitta foretold the discovery of America. 

A man in whom we may distinctly trace the effects 
of pain and disappointment produced by earnest 
reflection ending at last in prophetic vision, was 
Dionysius Ryckel (or Leewis), styled the ecstatic 
teacher, a priest of the deepest and most earnest piety, 
and at the same time the most learned theologian of 
his age. Like all the men of insight in Germany, 
like his friend and patron Nicolas of Cusa, he shared 
fully in the view of the Church as to the neces- 
sity of councils and of their authority over the popes. 
His hopes, like those of all others, rested upon a new 
council, which he saw at the same time the popes 
tried to prevent with all t^eir shrewdness and power. 

This continual and torturing contemplation of the 
condition of the Church and the world (in the year 
1 461) led him to visions and revelations ; and he came 
to see, in converse with the divine Master (what was 
the product of his own reflections), that the measure 
of impending chastisements and judgments would be 
accurately dealt out, according to the measure of the 
present ecclesiastical corruption. ^ It was revealed 

1 Opuifttla Itmgniora Dionyni Corthutiani^ Doeiorit Eatntiei (Co* 
lognc, 1559>, p. 747. Here are found the throe « revelatioaoB." 
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to him tliat the Church was utterly backslidden and 
perverted ; from the crown of the head to the sole of ■ 
the foot there was no soundness to be found in by far 
the larger part As to her leaders, even should they 
swear to reform, they would but forswear themselves. 
It was the time (1461) of the vain attempt of Pope I 
Pius II. to bring about a christian crusade against 1 
the Turks, after the loss of Constantinople. Diony- 
sius prophesied that all these efforts must come to 
naught, as actually happened. It was even expected, 
with a certain deep sense of guilt, that a Turkish ar- 
my would soon sweep over the Latin and German na- 
tions of the West. 

Ryckcl's contemporary and friend, the deepest 
thinker of his time. Cardinal Nicolas of Cusa, like 
him also became a prophet without precisely claiming 
for his declarations a high degree of illumination. 
Cusa also had a clear perception of the deep corrup- 
tion of the Church, and of its prime cause, the des- 
potic and avaricious Papacy, as it then was. Thus 
he also came to the convictions, which, after he had 
outlived the failures of the reformatory councils, he 
delivered in the form of prophecy: "The Church 
would sink still deeper, until she should at last seem 
to be extinL^uishcd, and the succession of rctcr and 
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the other apostles to have expired. ^ But after that 
she will be victoriously exalted in the sight of all 
doubters.'* * 

There were other visionary prophets, to whom the 
future was only revealed in symbolic pictures, of the 
signtfication of which, however, they were assured 
with inward certainty. Of such were the Dominican 
Robert of Usez, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
and the German priest and founder of a monastic or- 
der, Bartholomew Holzhauser, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. This order affirmed of Robert 
that he was endowed from his youth with the spirit 
of prophecy, and had been continually accompanied 
by the same ; that his gift had been formally tested at 
an assembly of his Order at Carcassone, in the year 
1293, and that, on account of the satisfactory charac- 
ter of his answers, he had been commissioned to jour- 
ney through France, Italy and Germany as preacher 
and prophet. While Robert beheld, especially in sym- 
bols, the corruption of the Church and of the papal 
chair, Holzhauser s visions reflected the longings of a 
man of narrow views, desiring to correct the history of 

1 " Nulla mnjordi(Tonnita« ab aliqno potcrit cxoriri, qnam ab 

illo, qni, but magne potcstatin intuitu licere Fibi cuncta credrn?*, in 

Bubditorum jura prorumpet,'' are hid wordii in Concordia Caihol^ 2, 

27, p. 729, ed. Basel. 

8 Opera, Basle edition, p. 932. 
29 
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the world, because the course and the consequences of 
the Thirty Years' War had assumed quite a different 
aspect from that which his opinions required. Hij 
commentary on the Apocalypse, which formerly had 
many believing readers, is written in the same spirit. 



VI. The Cosmopolitical Prophecies. 

Turning now to that class of prophecies which I 
have styled the *' cosmopolitical,'* we may distinguish 
four periods. The first extends from the Carlovingian 
times to the end of the twelfth century. The second 
period, the Joachimist, extends over the thirteenth 
and half of the fourteenth centuries. The third divi- 
sion covers that gloomy time from about 1347 to 
1450 ; this was the time of the Black Death, the Papal 
Schism, and of the brightening expectation, soon to be 
extinguished in darkness, of the renovation of the 
Church by means of councils. Then followed the fourth 
prophetic epoch, comprising a period of about 77 years^ 
from 1450 to 15 17. In this, the prophecies are wholly 
filled with the thought of the judgments impending 
over Rome, popes and clergy, and with longings for 
the reformation of the Church ; so that at last, this 
prophetic expectation became the common conscious- 
ness, the saving anchor of faith, of all earnest religious 
spirits. 

In the first period, in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries, and until the middle of the eleventh, the coming 
of Antichrist and the approaching end of the world 
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are tlie well-nigh exclusive objects of men's presenti- 
ments. As life in great cities, and popular literature, 
were not yet developed, and as there were thus no 
important centres of spiritual growth — we are here 
restricted to the aid of ideas prevailing in cloisters. 
In this seclusion, men did not took cither backwards 
or forward, but chiefly from presages, or from phy- 
sical and moral phenomena not understood, the/ 
formed their conclusions as to the speedy termina- 
tion of the world's history, with no presentiment 
or comprehension of its goal or of its progressive 
cnlturc. Tlicre w;is but one fundamental tiiought in 
this and tJie followiiij time, that the existence and du- 
ration of the present order of the world were indis- 
solubly bound up with the continuance of the Roman 
cnriire, as thif, was renewed in, or made over to, the 
Carlovin^iaii dynasty, and after its overthrow to Ger- 
many and its kinp;s. It was accordingly styled the 
Holy Roman lunjiirc of the German Nation, for it 
was held to be the all-supporting keystone of the 
chri.sti.ui world, which could not be abandoned until 
the process of the world's dissolution began. While 
this kin;;;dom lasted, and the people did not desert it, 
the last day was still distant, — so they believed and 
thus they spoke. And hence that general fear or ex- 
pectation that Antichrist would soon come, and that 
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the end of all things was near (appropinquante miindi 
termino^ as the formula run). About the beginning 
of the eleventh century, the minds of men were dis- 
tressed, not only because the history of the Church 
had passed through a thousand years, but still more 
because the kingdom which Otto I. had exalted to 
such a position of power and glory, appeared, on the 
death of his powerless uncle. Otto III., ready to fail 
in pieces. 

The most prominent prophetical authorities of this 
time were Methodius from the Byzantine Orient, and 
St Hildegarde. Under the name of that distinguished 
Bishop of Patara, in Lycia, who suffered martyrdom 
in the persecution under Diocletian, the so-called 
"Rcclations" first came to light, probably in the 
eleventh century in Constantinople. The author's 
name can scarcely have been Methodius, as was 
assumed. He simply pot his productions into the 
lips of that teacher of the Church, who had written 
a celebrated commentary on the Apocalypse. The 
writing was adapted to the Byzantine Greeks, and 
was designed to administer comfort, courage and 
hope, in the time of a manifestly increasing weak- 
ness of the Eastern empire, and when the domi- 
nion of the Mohammedans was extending its sway 
over the whole of Asia. Methodius announced the 
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victory and conquests of the Ishmaelitcs (Arabs) 
breaking forth from the desert. God had given them 
victory, and allowed them to subjugate so many chris- 
tian lands and nations as a punishment for the sins of 
the laity and clergy. But still the Empire of Rome, as 
the author and all his countrj'mcn designated the By- 
zantine (East Roman or Greek) Empire, shall not be 
eternally overthrown by any power ; its weapons are 
invincible, and it shall subdue all kingdoms at last Ac- 
cordingly, an emperor and his son are to fall upon the 
Islmiaelites, when they fancy themselves most secure, 
and suddenly wrest from them all their previously 
conquered lands, and impose upon them a yoke of 
servitude a hundredfold worse than that with which 
they have oppressed the Christians. Finally, the last 
of the Roman (i. e. Byzantine) emperors is to journey 
towards the emancipated Jerusalem, and there lay his 
crown at the feet of Clinst. Then comes the end of all 
things, Gog and Magog, and Antichrist, and the last 
judgment. 

This representation of the abdication of the last 
monarch in Jerusalem is also found in the Occident, 
in a writing of the Abbot Adso, composed about the 
year 948, at the request of Queen Gcrberga, .Since the 
empire was not until sonic years later (in 961) trans- 
ferred to the Germans, one of the Frank kings was here 
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represented as the last and most powerful of the 
emperors, who was to bring to a close the course of his- 
tory in such a devout and humble style. For, said 
the abbot of Moutier-en-Der, " the Roman king- 
dom b almost destroyed, to be sure, but it will survive ^ 
in the kings of the Franks. (A Carlovingian is 
meant ; for the house of Capet had not at that time yet 
arisen.) 

But Methodius now essentially controlled the views 
of the Occident concerning the course of the world's 
history ; for in the first half of the twelfth century, a 
Latin translation of his prophecies must have been in 
circulation. The Turks had then displaced the 
Ishmaelites (Arabs) ; the Roman kingdom and the 
Roman emperor were naturally made to refer to Ger- 
many and Italy, and the emperors of German birth. 
Thus was Methodius the original source of those ex- 
pectations cherished even until modem times, that the 
Turks would yet some time sweep over the whole of 
Germany, and their horses drink the waters of the 
Rhine. Even Otto of Freisingen, in his preface to his 
Chronicles, addressed to Chancellor Reinhold, intro- 
duces Methodius as authority for the continuance of 

1 This work is In the Appendix to the Benedictine editicn of An- 
gnstine, ir, 248. « 
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the Roman empire which was to be fully destroyed 
only at the end of time. 

Another view, deeply imprinted upon the fancy of 
the Middle Ages, was drawn from the same source. 
From Rev. xx, lo, it was inferred that heathen 
nations, from far distant regions, Gog and Magog 
(Scythians) would, at the end of time, gather together 
against the New Jerusalem, and be by her destroyed. 
Now, according to Methodius, Alexander the Great 
had formerly shut up the race of Gog and Magog in 
the Caspian mountains by a miracle ; but the mountains 
were some lime to open asjain, and then this stream 
of wild conquerors and avenger.'^ would be poured 
forth over the world. There was in this a presenti- 
ment of the great Mongolian irruption in the thiiteenth 
century, and yet the mj'th is found in the Sjriaii 
poem of a Jacobite of the end of the si.\th century. 
There it is God himself who is described as opening 
the door of the rocks for the ruin of the nations. ' 
Now the chronicles of Albcrich in the year 1237 -an- 
nounce, that the Minorite Tcter de ISoreth had from 
Acre declared, that the Antichrist was already grow- 
ing up, and would be ten years old in March. It was 
added ill connection therewith, that this was inipos- 

I Tlio fffiv/iiKon o/.ff.rr iv.Iiiliii i:or>pir(I.iinil"D, 13G1), ii, 438. 
3 In the Rtcueil det lliitoritm Je U France, iii, 500. 
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sible, since the tower of Babel must first be rebuilt, 
the closed Caspian mountains must open, the river 
Ethan flow, and the idol of Mohammed fall to pieces ; 
that is, Islamism was to die out or decay. 

The Latin text of Methodius must also have varied 
very much, with reference to the last things. That 
feature, that the last emperor of the Frank race was 
to go to Jerusalem, lay his crown upon the mount of 
Olives and there die, is certainly not found in the 
original Greek. This originated in the tenth century, 
from a writing by the monk Adso, which was generally 
taken in the middle ages for a work of the Arch- 
bishop Rabanus of Mayence. But this addition was 
variously given. According to Engelbert of Admcnt, ^ 
Methodius said : " The last emperor would be in- 
capable of withstanding the Ishmaelites (Mohammed- 
ans), and would lay down his sceptre, crown, and 
shield on a withered tree, beyond the sea, and there 
give up the ghost.*' The history of the world, accord- 
ing to this view, was to terminate (before the Anti- 
christ) with a g^eat victory of Islam over the Christian 
faith. A view, so dispiriting, so conducive to doubt, 
led Engelbert to the remark : " The doctors, it is true, 
out of^reverence for the holy martyr (the supposed 

1 De Ortu et Fine Rom, Imperii^ in the Biblioth. PP, Lugdun.^ 
XXV , 378. 
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author) did not venture to reject it, and yet attributed 
little weight to it." It was certainly not found in the 
manuscripts, for in the printed editions the course of 
the last days is given quite differently. ' The Ishmael- 
ites or Turks are completely conquered and subjug- 
ated; but the Christians immediately fall, during a 
long and all too happy condition of peace and pros- 
perity, into fleshly security and luxury, until Gog and 
Mag^ set on foot a fearful slaughter, whereufon 
the Roman king proceeds towards Golgotha, takes 
his crown from his head, lays it upon the cross, ani 
restores the kingdom of the Christians to God the 
Father. Thus the shacne was at least averted cf 
a final victory over the Christians by their ancient 
hereditary foe. the Turks, and Methodius remained, 
especially for the Germans, a book of comfort and of 
hope. Sebastian lirancit sayi in the preface, in the 
year 1497 : " 1 give it over to the press, because, as I 
hope, the promised triumph of the christian republic 
over the unbelievers and Turks, is now quite near," 
And in the year 15 [8 the warning cry still went forth 
to Emperor Maximilian, ^ 

■• Give ear, o king, for God hath called 
That thou ihv siiirering chrisiian world 

1 In lh.> OrthoJozographa iBbsiI, 1555,) p 30J, and in lie edition 
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May'st bring again unto its right. 
How oft to arm thee to the fight. 
Hath He His holy servant sent, 
Methodius, to this intent." ^ 

After this it was added, that it had been prophesied 
of an Emperor Maximilian, that he should fill the 
Holy Land with christian faith still, — another of the 
many hopes which remained unrealized. 

In another writing composed by the Dominicans in 
the year 1474, in order to console the Christians for 
the fall of Constantinople, * Methodius, the " Doctor 
authenticus", as he is here styled, is again the chief 
authority, * of course not in the form in which Elngel- 
bert read him, but in the more encouraging text. Here 
it was related, that many fathers had subjected Metho- 
dius to a careful investigation, the result of which was 
now imparted. Germany and France would be de- 
vastated by internal wars, but should not fall under the 

1 Kaiser, Schick dich, Gott will dir helf^ 
Dass da die armen Christenwelf 
Widemmb bringest la einem recht; 
Das hab dir Qott den seinen Knecht 
Za schatien manifpralt gesant^ 
Hethodins war er genant. 

2 Qui profidi maneipatut eareeribuM angelo nhi revelante librwn 
cfmscriptU, is added. (Who enslaved for the &ith, wrote a book in 
prison, an angel revealing unto him.) In that case certainly every 
woi-d must have been infallible, and still be going into fnlfilment. 

3 Tractatas quidam de Turcis, prout ad praesens Ecclcsia sancta 
ah eis affligitur (Nonrmburg, 1481). 
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Turkish yoke. Whether Rome would be conquered 
by the Turks, had been asked by an enlightened 
monk, worthy to receive divine revelations, to whom 
Christ had answered, that it was not at present advi- 
sable that he should know this, nor who should be 
the victor in the next Turkish war. 

The first of the prophets of more recent times was 
Saint Hildcgarde of Bingen on the Rhine. This 
German prophetess stands alone, in a peculiar position, 
actually attained by no other in the entire christian 
history. No prophet has ever acquired so high con- 
sidLTation, no saint so general confidence, or such 
unbounded reverence, '- — not Bernard himself, who 
paid reverence to her as the more hijjlily gifted, ai- 
tlioiit,'h she was neither spared from attacks, suspicions, 
nor even scorn and ridicule. Her character and her 
revelations were investigated at a great assembly of 
the Church, presided over by Pope Kugcne III., and 
guaranteed and accepted as genuine. Tlircc popes, 
two emperors, many bishops and abbots came to a.sk 
council of her, hoping that divine revelations might be 
through her imparted to them ; and it is worthy of note, 
that in the letters addressed to her by Popes Eugene, 
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Anastasius and Hadrian IV., there still remains a 
breath of genuine humility, and recognition of their 
own fallibility and neglect of duty. ^ Bernard still 
ventured to write his book, and to warn the papacy, 
although in vain, against the fearful strides it was mak- 
ing in the path of despotism and centralization. Hil- 
degarde was in this respect a true German prophetess, 
in that, as none of her sex before or since have done, 
she portrayed the spontaneous ethical uprising of the 
Germanic nationalities, rather than of the Latin race, 
against the degeneracy and the abominations of an 
insatiable and avaricious hierarchy, corrupting the 
life of humanity, — a state of things which then was 
not developed to such a degree as was portrayed, but 
which was wide spread after the thirteenth century. 
The time was to come, she said, when princes and 
people would renounce the authority of the papacy, 
because religion is found in her no more ; then would 
separate countries prefer their own church rulers to 
the Pope; the latter, with greatly diminished reve- 
rence, would be confined to Rome, and a few surroun- 
ding places. ^ Hildegarde also foretold the breaking 

1 For exampk, Eugene III. -wrote to her, that he rejoiced that in 
these times God had illomined her bj his Spirit, and given to her s ) 
great ioHight ; sed quid nos ad hiec dicere valemus, qui clavini scien- 
ti% habentes, ita quod claudere et aperire poeaimua et hoc prudentcr 
iacere per stultiUam ncgligimus. 

2 Quia enim nee principet nee reliqui homines tarn spiritalis qoam 
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especially since the beginning of the thirteenth century 
and without cessation until the end of the fourteenth, 
grew most luxuriantly. In no country was there then a 
life so rich and manifold, and such a wrestling of all 
powers and passions. There Imperialism and Papacy 
for more than two centuries fought with one another 
like two giants; there France and Germany contended 
for the mastery, now openly and now in secret 
Through entire upper and middle Italy prevailed the 
irreconcilable feud between the two parties, the Guelplis 
and the Ghibellines from which no one high or lo* 
could stand aKiof. While the mighty devoted them- 
Klves to astroI(^y, and not seldom, like Frederick 
[^zclino, kept their court astrologers, and never entered 
\ any important undertaking without first having 
iQsultcd the favorable constellations, the people rioted 
njftictic proverbs. Guelphs as well as Ghibellines 
1 prophecies. Merlin and the Sybil had 
Jjich had become typical, to the 
^s which were called forth 
lemand for prophecy. Mi- 
I the Emperor Frederick, 
ftially Joachim, stood in 
|ecies were all tha more 
s believed that the Si- 
d in the LataaoeMMta 
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at Rome. ' Scoto and Asdenta were by Dante 
placed among the damned as false prophets ; and the 
];ittcr, a slioemaker of Parma, he represents as in hell, 
repenting that he had not kept to his trade. His con- 
temporary, Salimbcne, however, reported that he 
heard much from him which afterwards occurred ; and 
i Uo tliat Asdenta. solely by the diligent perusal of the 
writings of the classic prophets of the time, Methodius 
and Joachim, together with the sayings of Merlin, 
Scoto and the* Sybils, had cultivated the art of pro- 
phecy. ^ 

In Germany, Ilililcijardc stood a long time un- 
rivalled. From her dtMtli until towards the end of 
the thirteenth century and even into the fourteenth, 
pulse and spirit 
jng the Germans. 
s true, from the 
ilil its close, was 
s in the German 
nd fragmentary are the 
;les which we possess of 
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historic documents and chr 
this period. But one and the same event of world- 
wide .significance was, for both Gerninny and Italy, 
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equally decisive and momentous ; although Italy was 
at first plunged, in a far higher degree than Germany, 
into incurable disasters in consequence of the same. 
That event was the victory of the Papacy over the 
Empire, — ^the fall and overthrow of the House of the 
Hohenstaufen, with which was connected the regularly 
planned weakening and sundering of the Romano- 
Germanic empire by the popes, resulting to the ad- 
vantage of the Curia, of the French kings, and of the 
Italian Guelphic party. It was clearly seen that the 
popes, especially the French popes, and Urban IV., 
Clement IV., Martin IV., did everything to prevent the 
formation in Germany of any unity, of any powerful 
royal house, of any firm and well ordered government 
of the empire. It was speedily recognized that in 
consequence of this procedure of the popes, an em- 
peror in the true sense could not be obtained by 
election, and that a Guelph kingdom in Lower Italy 
supported by French authority was impossible. And 
yet it belonged to the religious consciousness of the 
world at that day, which regarded the empire as an 
indispensable constituent, an organ of the one Catholic 
Church, that its dissolution would lead to a general 
falling away from the papal chair ; for a three-fold 
discessio according to 2 Thes. ii, was universally ac- 
cepted viz : ab Unperio^ a sede apostolico^ a fide ; so that 
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it seemed to many that the popes were laboring, as if 
driven by a fatality and an irresistible impulse of the 
stars, to undermine their own aulliority. Hence tlic 
certainty, that the fall of the kingdom would introduce 
the outbreak- of the rule of Anticbrist, with all its in- 
describable series of abominations and apostasies. The 
judgment of contemporaries presents to us tlie key to 
the origin of the prophecies of the time and of their 
influence. 

In England, where there then was more historic 
insigjit, and a better historical literature than in the 
rest of Europe, tlie contemporary judgment is per- 
tinent and pragmatic : " The Roman Curia, that it 
may rule alone, lias effected the hopeless destruction 
of tlie Roman Empire." * In Italy the Sibyl was in 
f.uor of the Guclpli and the French papal party, and 
it accordingly announced, that on the death of Frede- 
rick II., the Germanic Roman Empire itself would go 
to its grave. The Florentine Guclph, Brunctto Latini, 
in his work written in French about 1 266. gives it as 
his opinion, that " if Merlin and the Sibyl tell the 
truth, Frederick and the imperial dignity will end 
together; yet I do not know whether this is to be 

1 ImpcriuTn Romniiiim. procurnutcCiirtrilloninna, iit eoladnminti- 
roliir, siis|ii iiclitur Ui'siifralum. Chron Job. Uo 0\i.-ni;Uf8 ftda. 1251 
(Loiwiun, iseo). 
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understood of his race, or of the Germans, or of both 
tos^ether." ^ We learn however from his contemporary 
and countryman, Salimbene, that the Sibyl expressed 
herself very distinctly. '* In him," she said, " the 
kingdom shall come to an end, for although he shall 
have successors, they shall nevertheless be deprived 
of the title of Emperor, and of the Roman dignity 
(fastigium). * Salimbene himself did not doubt that, 
for the future, it was the divine purpose that there 
should be no longer an emperor. 

Two contemporaries exhibit to us the position of the 
Germans ; the one, the experienced and observing au- 
thor of a brief anonymous writing* of the year 1288, 
the other, Jordanus of Osnabriick, in his book on the 
Roman Empire. * " Within fifty years," said the first, 
^ the Roman kingdom, which in the year 1220 was still 
so powerful, has sunk so low as to have lost all consi- 
deration. The Papacy, on the contrary, has mounted 
so high, that kings and peoples, and the whole world 
lying at the feet of the Pope, have greeted him as 
monarch of the world. This can now rise no higher, 
without d^enerating into a complete secular domin- 

1 Xtff Liwret du Tritor^ ed. Chabaille (ParU, 1863), p. 93. 

2 CAro\, p. 167, 378. 

'3 The Notiia Smeult, pablUhed by Earajan, in his work, Zur Of 
schichig tUi Coneilt von Lyon (Vienna, 1849). 
4 Jofdaaiu^ ed« Waiti, OdUingeDy 1868, 
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ion. To sucli an extent has the clergy, in the & 
of the Roman Church, and with the co-operation of the 
French, destroyed the Roman Empire (Cleru't rt Gal- 
lici nunc parte iiuxgstA Romanum deslruxrruni im/v 
riiim). Should they fully succeed in accomplishing 
tliis wor!; of destruction, such a flood of misfortune 
and ruin will break forth, preceding the Antichrist, 
as the world has not yet experienced. In recompense; 
ho.vever, for the shame which the clergy has already 
brouj;ht upon the empire, a judgment will soon be in- 
flicted .upon them, because they are so deeply mfectcd 
with the poison of Simony." 

Jordjiuis expressed himself more cautiously : "Since 
the Roman Empire has shared in the great honor of 
constituting^ the bulwark of the Christian world against 
the Antichrist, who could not appear until that em- 
pire was ovcrthiown, ail these forerunners, who as- 
sist in this overthrow, are but preparing tlic way for 
the Antichrist ; and the popes, chief enemies of the 
Empire, arc doing this most of all. The Romans 
and their popes," then adds Jordanus, "had better 
beware, lest by a just jui.I,.;mcnt of God upon their 
o;Tciises, their authority be taken away from them." 
The s:ime warning was also delivered by him to 
tlie German princes, so gladly enriching them- 
selves at the expense of the empire. The Cardinal 
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Jacob Colonna, who wrote a preface to this work 
of Jordanus in the year 1 28 1, addressed Pope 
Martin V., the tireless opponent of the German and 
patron of the French power, expressing his fear that 
if the Roman Church, which had banished its custom- 
ary prayer for the emperor from its liturgy of the 
mass, has now gone so far as to be able to say, Wc 
have no king or emperor but the Pope, there would 
break forth a great and bloody persecution of the 
clergy. (Waitz, 41.) 

In still later times, the Belgian chronicler, Dynter, 
addressed a pathetic warning to the German electors, 
that they should earnestly consider what dangers and 
calamities the destruction of the Roman Empire 
would bring upon the world. ^ This was written in 
the year 144S, just as Germany had shown to the 
world, in the Hussite wars, the spectacle of its pitiable 
impotence, and that its empire was now become an 
empty shadow. 

' In the thirteenth century, however, in the midst of 
all the ruin of Germany and Italy, the hope of an 
approaching transformation of affairs was still pre- 
served by means of prophecies. Roger Bacon, who, 
with Dante, was the most richly endowed, the 
most many-sided and cultivated spirit of his age, 

1 DynUri Chnnieanf ed. de Bam. (BnuueU, 1864), i, 169. 
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wrote in the year 1267 : "It has been prophesied 
for forty years, and confirmed by many visions, that 
a righteous, true and holy priest is to arise, as re- 
former and purifier of the Church, so deeply involved 
in error. He is to purify the laws of the Church, 
and establish the practice of christian righteousness, 
and by reason of his excellence, the union with the 
Greek Church is to be restored, and the Mongols to 
be converted, when the annihilation of the Saracens 
will follow."' All this, fancied Bacon, might within 
the space of a j-car be accomplislicd. yea, even in a 
shorter time, if it pleased God and the pope ; and he 
challenged Pope Cicnicnt IV. with all earnestness, to 
lay his hand to the work.^the very pope, as Bacon 
must have well known, who, instead of being the leader 
in the building up of a genuine christian righteousness, 
was rather only busied with the development of papal 
absolutism into a purely arbitrary rule, and the con- 
firmation of the tribunal of the Inquisition. But Bacon 
thought that everything was so corrupt, that either 
Antichrist would come, or a pope to purify the Church 
must arise ; and he manifestly thinks of the possibility 
of a great moral and spiritual transformation, to be, as it 
were, accomplished at one stroke. It is striking to 

1 Itngeri Bncno Opera Qutedem Hactenat Itttdita, ed. Brcircr (LOQ- 
dou, 1859J, p. B7, tf. p. 418. 
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observe, that the men of greatest insight in those days, 
like Roger Bacon and Dante, believed in a sudden and 
complete change of disposition in whole nations and 
periods, and possessed so little understanding of the 
laws of historic development. This is to be explained 
from the astrological delusions which prevailed, and 
which ruled the minds of these men also. The view 
was held that the tone and the ethical tendency of an 
age were controlled by a change in the reciprocal po- 
sition of the stars ; that sudden transitions, accordingly, 
from one extreme to the other, from virtue and piety 
to corruption and sinfulness, and the reverse, were pos- 
sible. Such changes were to be completed in a fatalistic 
way, with unavoidable necessity, while yet, to the indi- 
vidual was guaranteed his personal freedom of will, to 
hold fast his chosen course in the midst of the stream 
of ruin. This influence of the stars was then called 
into the service of prophecy. Such men, it was said, 
as were receptive of astral impressions by virtue of 
their natural temperament, were, for that reason 
adapted to prophecy. They were, so to speak, pre- 
destined by nature to this calling, and might all the 
more surely comprehend the twofold revelation of 
God, the one within them, the other mediated by the 
constellations. ^ 

1 See what Benedict XIV. cites on this from the mannscript of an 
Italian theologian, appealing to Albertus Magnus and Aristotle : 
ubi supra, p. 436. 
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Bacon could, it is true, appeal to the fact, that stu- 
petidous religious movements, suddenly bursting forth, 

were not unheard-of events in his own times. Once 
certainly had it happened, that a gigantic revival, ap- 
parently without previous preparation and entirely 
spontaneous. — a spirit of repentance and conversion to 
a new life, — had been manifested. In the midst of the 
partizan discords and animosities by which Italy 
was runt, there wcie times of weariness, in which they 
tried to shake o(f the spirit of faction and political 
hatred which oppressed them as with the weight of 
Alps, and poisoned all other relations ; then a spii it of 
reconciliation prevailed. Thus in the year i2(3o, when 
under the influence of prophecy the first great pil- 
grimage of the Flagellants arose, thousands of peni- 
tents, men and women of every age, scourging them- 
selves and beseeching the mercy of God and 
peace among men, moved on from city to city. 
It was as if great towns had emptied their entire 
population, even twelve or twenty thousand souls, into 
another town. Those banished were allowed to return, 
Ghibellines and Guclphs embraced one another and 
were reconciled ; many criminals were pardoned. It 
was a powerful religious impulse of the nations to help 
themselves ; but the rulers remained unmoved, the 
i>opc maintained an attitude of indifference, or even of 
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hostility towards the movement, and so the flame of 
enthusiasm, which, well directed and fostered, might 
have led to the salvation of Italy, was allowed to 
become extinguished. 

In the statements of Bacon, we meet for the first 
time the thought, which was afterwards adopted in 
Italy, of a " Papa Angelico." It was the expectation 
laid down by so many subsequent prophets, of a pope 
who was to restore peace and harmony and bring 
back the Church again to the purity and freshness of 
youth. It was the Italian counterpart to the much 
desired and hoped-for German Emperor Frederick. 
After the great intermediate empire, the hopes, desires 
and needs of the German race were concentrated upon 
the thought of a strong and all-powerful emperor, who 
was to re-establish the fallen kingdom, humble the 
grand and despotic papacy, and strip from the 
clergy its boundless and misappropriated riches. 
How long was it believed in Germany that Frederick 
11. was still alive I How many false Fredericks, pre- 
tenders trusting to popular favor, deceived the people ! 
When one of these false Fredericks was burned at 
Wetzlar in the year 1289, the story among the people 
was : " His bones were not found in the fire ; Emperor 
Frederick was still ahve, by the power of God, and is 
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to banish the priests " ' As these hopes were all at 
length extinguished, a new prophecy took their place, 
which promised the appearance of a new Emperor 
Frederick. It travelled for more than a century in 
the greatest variety of shapes, and ran like a 
thread through many otlier prophecies. In thet^ilcc* 
tions of sudi predictions, it was usually found in the I 
first rank. It was said to have originated from the \ 
ninst illustrious of the prophets, from Joachim him- 
self. Certain it is, that its influence was deep and 
abiding. The very name of Frcdciicli became ^igniii- 
c.int, and whoever among princes and monarchs bore 
it. excited the expectation tliat he was destined to be- 
came the instrument of a groat and fortunate cli-inge, 
i:.u[ier. it wasa Frederick from the Orient who \>..i:s 
expected. The natural son of Frederick II.. who died 
in 1258, appears to have been called Frederick of An- 
tioeh for this reason. Later it wa;; simply rrcdeiick. 
or the third of tlii.s name, the Ea-le, who was to 
spread his win^^s from sea to sea, even to the oiJs 
of the earth. By him, or at least in hi.^^ time, pope 
and c!en;y were to be imprisoned, scattered, stripped of 
llieir wealtli or even killed. Even in the confessions, 
uliicji the Calliarists of .soutiiern France made, in the 
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year 1321, before the Inquisition,* allusion is made 
to the expectation which they cherished, that Frede- 
rick III would arise, extend their Catharist communion, 
their Gnostic and dualistic church, and while protect- 
ing them, violently oppress the clergy and the Church. 
In upper Italy, a prophet of the third Frederick 
excited a bloody religious war. Dolcino, who had 
attained the headship of an order of mendicants mo- 
delled after the Minorites, sent forth from the comer 
in which he had concealed himself, his prophetic let- 
ters, one after the other, in the first years of the four- 
teenth century. Stirred up by the writings of Joa- 
chim, and by kindred ideas relative to the age in 
which he lived, and its connection with the world's his- 
tory, he announced that it was revealed to him, that 
Frederick of Aragon would be called to the dignity of 
emperor, and that there would immediately ensue a 
general slaughter of the entire clergy, and the destruc- 
tion of all religious bodies. Then a holy pope was to be 
raised up, in whose days the apostolic brethren would 
enjoy full freedom, and the whole earth be converted 
to the new and everlasting gospel of the most perfect 
poverty. Dolcino fixed the occurrence of this event so 
near that he very speedily outlived the practical refu- 
tation of his prophecy. He was so slightly perplexed, 

1 In the Codex VatUanm^ 97. 
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however, that in his next prophetic manifesto, he sim- 
ply removed for one year the date of its fulfilment 
I'crsecuted, Dolcino with his 1400 followers took the 
sword, seized and fortified a mountain in the territory 
of Vercelli, and a war sprang up, marked by all the atro- 
cities of the times, in which he at last was conquered and 
with his deluded followers came to a horrible end. His 
adherents, widely scattered, still believing firmly in the 
judgment to be visited upon the clei^ and his holiness 
the pope by the predestined emperor, fell into the 
power of the Iiiquibitioii ; and, fifteen years after the 
deatli of the prophet, several scores of the followers of 
Uolciiio were burned upon the marl^et place at 
r.ukia. ' 

I lIittnTia DuUini, cirni AiiJiljiiDi'nlo, iu Sluratori Script. Ser. 






VII. The Joachimites. 

We Tiave, in the teachings of Dolcino, the germs and 
fruits of a prophetic system, which, like nothing be- 
fore or after it, was developed into a spiritual power, 
deeply penetrating the literature of the Church, and 
for centuries filling the souls of men with hope and 
fear, controlling their representations of the purposes 
of God, and of the things to be expected and accom- 
plished. Joachim, the author of this system, and 
founder of the congregation of monks at Fiore in 
Calabria, was a profound theologian, cultivated by the , 
most careful biblical studies, although afterwards (that 
his writings might appear to be the results of a mira- 
culous enlightenment), it was affirmed that he was en- 
tirely destitute of education. ^ Joachim himself 
affirmed, that he was not a prophet, in the strict 
sense ; but that the spirit of understanding had been 
given to him, or, in other words, the gift rightly to 
interpret the prophetic contents of the Old and New 
Testaments, and to construct the course of history, 
the changeful fate of the Church, from the prophecies, 

1 Accepta, tit aiunt, divinitns sapicntia, cnm fero esset prius ill iter- 

atus : Badolphi Coggesholi Cht<m, Angl,j in Martene, Coll. AmpL, 

T. 838. 
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and even where his writings were not yet known. His 
contemporaries frequently inscribed his name in their 
chronicles, with the addition: " We must wait to see 
whether his prophecies are confirmed by the result 
Every thing is still uncertain." And yet very little 
was really known before the year 1220 of the contents 
of his prophetic writings. It had only been noticed 
with astonishment that he had said to the English 
king and his bishops, that the Antichrist whom the 
apostle Paul had described as the man of sin and 
son of perdition, would soon appear upon the papal 
chair; — ^that he was already born.^ Since the opinions 
of Joachim were not yet known in their full extent, 
this attracted universal attention. It was not known 
that Joachim had discovered more than one Antichrist 
in Jthe history of the Church and in the prophetic 
intimations of the Bible. It was not known that, in 
consequence of the deep corruption of the Church and 
the poisonous influence of the Roman Curia, he natu- 
rally came to the idea that all these evils met at 
Rome, concentrated in a single person and a single 
pope. 

Honorius III. likewise declared afterthe death of the 
abbot, that since Joachim had submitted in writing 

1 Benedict) Petroburg. p. 153. Boger de Hoveden, ap. Sayile, 
JUt, Aiigl, Script,^ p. 388. 
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all his writings to the judgment of the ApostoBc 
chair, and had confessed the faith of the Roman 
Church, it should be announced throughout all Cala- 
bria that the pope regarded him as a good catholic ' 
This decree of the pope was especially directed against 
the Cistercians, who had taken much pains to secure 
the condemnation of the man who had separated him- 
stlf from theu- order with his congregation, or at least 
to ciTect the rejection of his writings ; as they had also 
labored to bring about the condemnation made by 
Innocent III. of a st:itcmcnt respecting the Trinity, 
in which Joachim had censured I'dcr of Lombard. ^ 
Joachim left behind the reputation of being no less a 
holy man than one prophetically illuminated. Nu- 
merous miracles were related of him ; in the churches 
of Calabria a religious ceremony was dedicated to him 
as to other saints ; and the Bollandists introduced 
him into their great work upon the saints. Many 
really cherished the view, that in him, for the fust 
time since tliedaysof the Apostles, the christian world 
had received a genuine prophet, and that in his writ- 
ings was first presented the true key to the com- 
prehension of the history of the world and of the 
church. 

I LiiiiiliTliui (BL^aciiict XIX.), Be Sirvorum Dei Beiiiijicatioiit, ii., 
3 GcrviiiHf,i/ii(oire ik i'Abbe JvMhinHj^ans, I7ir.),ii., 455. 
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After the middle of the thirteenth century, other 
writings appeared, hitherto unknown, under the 
name of Joachim, — his commentaries on Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. Had these befen genuine, the exact fulfilment 
of so many historic prophecies, falling into the period 
from 1202 to 1240, would have presented the most 
wonderful phenomenon in the history of prophecy. 
They were composed, however, by Italian Minorites, 
a/though entirely in the spirit and method of 
Joachinu By means of these new writings, especially 
the commentary of Jeremiah, which was generally 
accepted with entire confidence as a genuine pro- 
duction of the Calabrian abbot, the doctrines of 
Joachim were first spread abroad through a wider 
circle, and formed a school. It was said that an aged 
abbot of the order of Fiore had entrusted the 
writings of Joachim to the convent of Minorites in 
Pisa, for fear that his own convent would be destroyed 
by the Emperor Frederick. (Salimbene^ p. loi.) 
Hence it was that the Minorites became the most 
diligent disseminators of his writings. A contem- 
porary affirms that the prophecies of Joachim came 
to light about the year 1250, when the Cardinal de 
Porto sent them to Germany. ^ The Minorite, Adam 

1 Conrad of Halberstadt in his (nnprinted) Latin recasting of the 
work of Eicke von Bepgow. See Muratori AniiquiUxU% JuU^ iii^ p. 
948. 
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Marsh, at the same time sent to tlie Bishop Grossctestfi' 
of Lincoln fragments from Joachim, which had just 
been brought to England from the continent by s 
Minorite, '"in order that he might know whether 
or not the Judginent of God was soon to break over 
prelates and clergy, princes and people." ' In Italy 
Joadiimitcs were found as well among Guetphs 
as Ghibellines. Salimbene mentions many of them. 
Notaries, physicians, judges and literary persons 
regularly assembled at the residence of Hugo de 
Bai-coLi, one of the: most liuiiOiL-J of tlio Minorites 
to li.;t(.ii to his IccUtrcs on Joachim. A professor 
of thco!o-y, Riidnlph of Saxony, ah.uuloiicd 
sell ol a -tic ism in order to devote himself entirely to 
this theology of prophecy. Now, however, the entire 
structure of Joacliimidm was powerfully shaken by 
events which did not iit all coircspoiid wiih the 
prophetical reckoning. On the one hand, the death 
of the Emperor Frederick II., to whooe govcrnnii.nt 
so significant a position had been as.;i-ncd in this 
system, occurred in the year 1250, and brought about 
tlie entire triumph of the Papacy over the cmpiic — 
in total opposition to the prophecy of JoacJiiin, wiio 
had as.-,ignijd a much longer life to the Empi.rur— 

1 A.l.c.ii.- Jiarisuo EpUtoLr, p. 1)7, iu tlic Maiiumei.U Frdnciicatm, 
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seventy or seventy-two years, and at the same time 
had announced to the Church, />., according to the 
Italian and Guelph usage, to the Papacy, a 
Babylonian captivity of seventy years ; in other 
words, an oppression by the imperial authority for a 
corresponding number of years. Ten years later oc- 
curred another great disappointment. According to 
the system of Joachim, the second period of the world's 
history, that of the Son, was to endure twelve hundred 
and sixty years. The second epoch, accordingly, 
that of the Holy Ghost, would begin in the year 
1260, and in conjunction therewith a great transforma- 
tion and purification of the Church. By means of 
their preaching, the Joachimites, belonging to the 
popular and influential order of the Minorites, had 
excited in Italy great expectations among the people, 
and a religious awakening, which manifested itself 
in the flagellant pilgrimages of that year. It went, 
however, no farther. The world in general followed 
its ordinary course. The Curia and the hierarchy 
maintained an attitude of indifference or hostility 
towards the movement which had seized upon the 
people. The Minorites could not long remain blind 
to the conviction that not the slightest inclination to 
reform had been aroused in the leading circles of the 
Church. On the contrary, that evil condition of things, 
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which appeared to tliem so intolerable, and to be the 
impelling cause of severe and impending judgments, 
was evidently ever on the increase. " At this time," 
said Salimbene, "after the experience of tJie- period 
between 1250 and 1260, I have entirely abandoned 
tlie teachings of Joachim, and I will henceforth believe 
only what I sec." ' He did not, however, remain 
steadfast in his deter^b'mation ; for when m his later 
years (about 12S4) he wrote his chronicles, he had 
again become a believing follower of Joachim. Hugo 
had said to liim tliat only the carnally-mliidcJ 
rejected the prophecies of Joachim, becaust: he 
announced disagreeable things, many and severe 
sufferings and trials. JoacJiiiii himself had in fact 
declared his computations to be uncertain, and 
declined to fix a definite period for the fulfilment of 
his propliecies. His followci-s, however, were ready 
with expedients. Some said the third epoch, that 
of tiic Holy Ghost, had certainly begun with the 
year 12C0. that the FlaselJant piljjiimages were the 
token of its beginning, and that the cliaractcristic of 
this period, tJie power and activity of monastic 
orders, was actually present. Others, like Ubcrtino of 
Casale, said that Joachim had rii^litly announced the 
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year of the second epoch (1260), but it must, however, 
be reckoned from the resurrection, not from the birth 
of Christ : so that the period of the Holy Spirit ^ 
would begin in the year 1293. In fact, the honor 
and the prophetic authority of Joachim were 
cultivated in the heart of every genuine Minorite ; 
for the prophet had not only declared the high 
ecclesiastical importance and dignity of the order, 
but had also announced that the Dominicans would 
be visited with the judgments threatening the rest of 
the clergy, while the Minorites were to happily 
continue until the end of the world. (Salimbene, p. 
338.) Even John of Parma, the universally respected 
General of the Order, was obliged, after his retirement 
from the Joachimites, to submit himself to a severe 
examination ; and his successor and judge, Saint 
Bonaventura, threatened to damn him as heretic, so 
offensive were his opinions about the estate and 
future prospects of the Church. He was only saved 
by the interposition of the pope.^ This was all the 

1 The formula repeatedly used by Salimbene : in tertio ttaiu 
€perabitur Sptrilus Sanetut in rtligiotit, Salimbene, p. 123, 240. 

2 Affo, Vita del h. Giovanni di Parma (Parma, 1777), p. 126. Affo 

"will not allow without proof that Bonaventura was present at this 

trial ; because at that time he may have been away from Italy. 

Besides, John of Parma was canonized by Pius VI., and a festival 

dedicated to him was introduced into the Oixler. 
Si 
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more strange, since Bonavcntura, as la evident from 
his commentary on the Apocalypse, held tlie sams 
views with his predecessors concerning the corruption 
of the Church, and the chief cause of it, that is, the 
Roman Curia polluted by simony. 

A general survey of the system ofjoacliim shows 
us, certainly, tlie significant germs which it contains, if 
we take into view the prevailing form of doctrine, and 
the hierarchical system of the times. The history 
of ilic human race, according to Joachim and his 
Sf!ii»>l, riui3 ill three great epochs: I. That of the 
I\ahcr (llic Antc-Chriatiaii period, or. after the tj'pc 
or ihc three cliief apoatlL-s, ihe IVtriiie period). II. 
That of the Son, or the r.mline peiiod (from Christ to 
the year i2Co)- HI. Th.it of the Holy Ghost, or the 
Joh.iimean period. The two LiUer periods, however, 
should not be so. sharply scpaijled frocn one another; 
for the one passes o\er into the other by a silent, 
gradual and imperceptible transition ; so tliat the 
period from i;ou to lj6o is as nuicii the end of the 
second, as the bc-iiiiiiitg of the third peiiod. 

The Church has become, diie/ly throu:Ji tlic ruino,:s 
inducnce of tlic popes, aItOL;ethcr sensual, a Iiouse of 
l)ro.stitutiun, a -.Ww of robbers. Nevertheiess, Gixl li,i i 
K-a in her a se^d of blessing and of -.-[.ce. The 
clergy has become despised for its vices ; tlic pre- 
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lates are adulterers and hirelings ; the cardinals and 
papal legates, the avaricious plunderers of the church, 
are sucking away its life. Thus is the christian 
people misled and spoiled by its shepherds. Whoever 
goes to Rome on any mission falls at once among 
thieves — the cardinals, notaries, &c. Rome, the city 
destitute of all christian discipline, is the fountain of 
all the abominations of Christendom, and upon her 
must first fall the judgment of God. The chief 
instruments of the divine retribution were, besides 
unbelievers, the Saracens, the Germans, the new 
Chaldeans, and the Roman Empire, with the emperor. 
France, the new Egypt, the broken reed upon which 
the papacy leaned, and which pierced its hand 
through, must be conquered, and its power broken by 
the Germans, although it is to subjugate the neighbor- 
ing countries around. For the Italians, who have so 
deeply sinned, the German power is to be a scourge. 
In the bitter conflict between the Empire and the 
Papacy, both these mighty powers will fall in ruin. 
The pope will seek to destroy the bounds of the 
empire, by arousing the barbarian nations against it, 
and by arbitrary interference in the distribution of 
the highest dignities. 

The emperor, however, is to strip the pope of all 

temporal dominion, and of all his possessions. Then 
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is to be the time of the conversion of the natioM' 
and of the glorification of the true Church. Now 
it wilt come to be understood, that the perverse 
striving of the Churdi after an unbecoming authority,, 
can only lead to a continually increasing servitude ■ 
After the empire has done its work as an instrument 
of punishment, the avenging judgments will be com- 
pleted by the Saracens (the beast out of the sea), andj 
by ten kings from the East. The Saracens are then 
ti) be annihilated by the Tartars, coming from the 
Kortii. The instrument which God is to employ for 
purifying the corrupted Church, and for the bringing 
in of the great Sabbath, or the epoch of the Holy 
Ghost, will be an Order i of contemplative Eremites, 
who, by many years of study completed in silent 
rctirenicnt, rijicncd and illuminated by praycrlul 
ri^fiLClion, are to be prepared to announce the true 
gnspt;! of humanity. To this order also will that 
preacher belong, who, according to the statement of 
Juacliim, cither alone or with associates, is to be sent 
from God as a teacher of love for heavenly things, and 

] In most pdKsajifs of the gi'iunne wrilingR of Joadiini, only oas 
Oi<irr is 6i>ok.>ii (.f, ft Mack-roln(! ffucfy i>f Kr<mii.-B. In a f.'Vf 
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of contempt for earthly things. (Comm. in ApocaLy 
p. 137) These men, now, will also overthrow the 
chairs of the carnal teachers, of the Italian "legists," 
and " decretists," of those flatterers (especially from 
Bologna, the valley of Tophet) who stimulate the 
avarice and ambition of ecclesiastical princes by their 
nefarious doctrines. At last, when the great Sabbath of 
rest for the christian nations begins, under the 
guidance of true shepherds, and the contemplative 
Church celebrates its triumph, then will also come the 
conversion of the Jews and unbelievers, and even of the 
Tartars themselves. With reference to the Antichrist, 
who is meantime to appear, there are contradictory 
statements in the writings of Joachini, which are 
however capable of reconciliation since he adopted 
the opinion that there are to be many Antichrists, 
partly in succession, partly contemporaneously, and 
that the nearer the end of the world's history so much 
the more would they be multiplied. 

Such then are the leading features of the prophetic 
picture of the history of the world, which, sketched 
by Joachim and completed in sympathy with him 
(the commentary on Isaiah was not composed until 
about the year 1266), controlled directly or indi- 
rectly, for centuries, the presentiments and thoughts 
of mankind respecting the future, especially in Italy, 
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The views respecting the German people 

empire, wliicli are here brought to litjht, are entirely 
those of the party of the Guelphs, who saw in the 
Germans only the warlike and plundering; oppressors 
of conquered nations. They refused to recognize the 
higher calling of the Empire as it was even then 
perceived by Dante, "The kingdom of tlie Germans," 
it is said in tlie commentary on Jeremiah, "has been 
for us hard and oppressive ; the Lord must needs 
annihilate it with the sword of his wrath, that all kings 
may Ircniblc before the uproar of its overthrow-." We 
rccojini/.e in such and similar expressions the laii^uai;;; 
of the Neapolitan Miiioriies. Of t!ic loading thoughts 
atul events, whicii the authors of these writings 
ini:iL;iiied that ihey bi.licld in their propliutic mirrors, 
bat very httle was ever realized. 

Of tJie tivo powers which wore to destroy each 
other — the Papacy and the Empire, — the first, tlie 
Konian Curia, had just then obtained tii>j mo.^t 
con:ploto victory over the German Kmpiro, wliieii 
lay at last lielplois at its feet. Tlie Papal See, 
htuvever, sustained no loss either of possessions or of 
authority from the Germans and tlicir emperors, at 
least not ia the succeeding centuries, and no\er 
tiir..Li:.;h an emi^cror. W'licn, liouevor. in the year 
1 joj, tile day of Anagni came, and shortly afterwards 
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the pontificate of Clement V., the Joachimites might 
well claim the fulfilment of the prophecy of their 
master, that France was the reed which should pierce 
right through the hand of the pope who leaned upon it 
There exists, however, a noticeable difference of tojie 
and of judgment, which was not observed by con- 
temporaries, between the genuine writings of Joachim 
and the commentary on Jeremiah- and Isaiah 
attributed to him, especially with reference to the 
Papacy. Between the former and the latter writings 
a half century had intervened, during which the 
Papacy advanced with gigantic strides toward its 
goal, the dominion of the world. The corruption 
proceeding from the Curia and pervading all orders 
and institutions of the Church, had increased in a 
corresponding degree. Joachim had, so to say, 
written in the interest, and under the very eyes 
of the popes. The Minorites, however, who com- 
posed the commentaries on Jeremiah and Isaiah, and 
who used the name of Joachim to conceal their own, 
and were moreover ** Spirituals," and professors of the 
new doctrine of poverty, inclined rather to unsparing 
and severe condemnation of the popes and their 
avaricious and luxurious courts. Joachim, on the 
contrary, although recognizing in many passages the 
Roman Curia as the source of corruption, yet always 
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spoke of the Papal Chair in terms of the lii^uit 
reverence. 

It was not in Italy, not by the popes, as might 
have been expected, but in France, and by French 
theologians and bishops, that the prophecies of 
Joachim were first attacked, and characterized as 
dangerous errors, not to be tolerated in the Churdi. 
In Provence the doctrine of Joachim had already 
produced a literature of its own, when, in the year 
1260, a synod at Aries imagined itself called upon 
solemnly to condemn the doctrine of the three 
cjwclis of the Church, and the new outpouring of the 
Iluly Spirit, (il.irduin. Coll. GmciL, vii., 51;,) Tlii?. 
s.iiil the bishops, would have been done earlier, had 
not until very recently the works of JoL\c]iini. 
especially the C-.:iconlii7, lain hidden and unobserved 
in several cloisters. Certainly, in any other case, they 
said, the I'apal Chair would have condemned ai^d 
branded, not only the writinj^s of GliClardiiio, but 
Joachim himself, the real source. 

Somewhat earlier, the Parisian theologian, William 
Saint-Amour, wrote in opposition to the writing's of 
Joachim, without, however, knowing the later works, 
tlie commentaries on Jercjniah and Isaiah. William 
discovered that all the si^ns of the coming Antichrist 
were already present ; the Roman kijij^'dom with 
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Frederick 11. had come to an end, and the gift of 
miracles had been taken away from the Church, 
Consequently, not at all Joachim's period of the 
Holy Ghost, but the very opposite, was to be 
expected.^ He refused to know anything about a 
comforting future for humanity and the Church, and 
it is very characteristic of the times, that the Rector 
of the first university of the world rejected the pro- 
phecies of Joachim, for the very reason that they 
promised the Church and the Christian world a long 
season of peace and prosperity, ^nd a prosperous old 
age, continuing through many centuries. That dark 
sketch which he drew, of the sad condition of the 
Church in its deep d^radation, was not so different 
from the pictures.of Joachim, apart from the mission 
of the new mendicant orders, which he regarded 
as injurious in their influence; but both drew from 
the same facts opposite conclusions. The followers 
of Joachim, said : Unless we magnify the brilliant 
future of a purified and well ordered Church, we must 
be wrong concerning the Church itself, and despair 
of its divine foundation and mission. William 
assumed, on the contrary, that the days of a Church, 

1 This work is not by the Bishop Oresme de lisieuz, nnder 
whose name it is given in Martene Amplist, CoU. ix., 1273, sq. ; 
but by William of St. Amour, as the author by the Bittoin LiUiraire 
de U France, xxi., 470, lias stated. 
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well pleasing to God and still true to ita origin; 
destiny and constitution, had long passed by, and 
tlltit there is no promise of a better future. The 
Cliurch has now to look for nothing else but the 
advent of its great adversary. 

In the same year in which both the new records of 
the more fully developed doctrine of Joacliim, — the 
two commentaries on the prophets — appeared, the 
Minorite, Glicrardino of Borgo-San-Donnino, united 
tliem in one work, with three genuine \vritin_L;s" of the 
Abbot of I-'ioic, under tlic title of the " Everlasting 
Go.spL-l," and added to tliuni an Introduction, which 
though conceived in the spirit of Joachim. soimJcd to 
the majority of the party like a lamentable perversion 
of the genuine doctrine, Forbenring as the Tapa! 
Cliair had hiliicrto showed itself towards the tcach- 
'wx^?. of Joachim, yet an anathema was now iina\oid- 
ablc. It was accordingly delivered in the year 1255, 
by a commissiun of cardinals, at Anagni. on the 
complaint of the Bishop of Akkon, who came for tli.it 
purpose from I'rance. Gherardino had announced 
in his Inlroduc'orius, the advent, six years later, in 
\iC,o, of the third epoch of the world's historj-. the 
I'.ra of the Holy Glio-t. With tlii':, the New 
Teslntnent, the e|io>;h anil ,rconi->m\-of iIil' Son. iva^ to 
be hilly closed, abio-alcd and made vuid, as that of 
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the first period, or of the Old Testament, had been 
abrogated by the New. For, he added, no one has 
been brought to perfection by the Gospel of Christ. 
Under the guidance of the Order of Minorites, now 
developed in full proportions, all figures and riddles 
will vanish in the sunlight of the new Church of the 
Holy Spirit. As in the beginning of the new 
covenant there shone three persons, Zacharias, John 
the Baptist, and the man Jesus; so in the third, the 
epoch of the Spirit, the three columns of the structure 
were to be Joachim, Dominic, and Francis.^ 

The fate of Gherardino was fearful. He would not 
recant, and was condemned to a life-long imprison- 
ment, in which, after eighteen years, he died. No 
one any longer defended the Introductoriiis^ which 
after six years was refuted by facts. 

But the doctrine and prophecies of Joachim were 
continuously upheld in the Order of the Minorites, 
and two distinguished men, Peter John D*01ive and 
Ubertino of Casale, gave it a new impulse. Attached 
to them was the influential party of the Spirituals^ as 
that class of men was named, in the phrase of 
Joachim, who desired to retain entire poverty, in the 
sense of the founder of the order. The authority of 

1 DuplcBsis d'Argcntr6, in his ColUeito Judiciorum^ i., 163, gives 
the passages from the IiUroduetoriut. 
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Joachim as a prophet remained undiminished, only it 
vas discovered that his dates rested upon pure 
conjectures, and were therefore not to be strictly 
taken; although the number 1260, according to the 
theory of the apocalyptic days taken as years, was 
always retained as indicating the great turning point. 
The entire duration of the world and the Church 
was now divided into seven periods, in eacli of which 
a great and severe contest was to occur. The fifth 
period, extending into the thirteenth century, was the 
time of the complete corruption of the Church, in 
vhich the Roman Chair, risen to the highest degree of 
power, also contributed most to the general corruption, 
Witli the sixth period, the third great era, that of tlie 
lioly Ghost, had begun. In reality it began with the 
appearance of Saint Francis, a hundred years before ; 
but it was tlicn still flooded with the dreys of the fifth 
period. The carnal Church, however, with its false 
popes, was ripening for judgment, and the time was 
not far distant in which the Sf'iritnah should con- 
quer, and the spiritual Church should manifest itself, 
and rule, freed from the poison of temporal possessions. 
Then the Church was to have ejitire leisure and 
complete power, ant' endure long enough to bring 
about the couver-:ion of the Jews as well as of llie 
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whole heathen world. D'OHve's^ commentary on 
the Apocalypse was the favourite book of the 
Spirituals and of their numerous adherents, especially 
in Italy, and southern France ; they were continual- 
ly upheld by these prophecies, expecting from year 
to year the victory and the public manifestation of 
the Church of the Holy Ghost. 

As they had declined to recognize any pope since 
John XXII., the popes visited them with that fear- 
ful persecution in which a hundred and fourteen 
Spirituals were burned at the stake, and many 
more died ia severe imprisonment. The bones of 
D'Olive were dug up and burned, and his writings 
were prohibited, until Sextus IV., himself a Minorite, 
ordered a new investigation, and declared them 
orthodox, since, as was said, the passages which 
had been regarded as objectionable could be inter- 
preted in a good sense. * 

It cannot be denied that these victims of the papal 

1 He was styled the Daeiar Columhinui, since his party chose the 
dove as its symbol. The commentary is still unprintcd, but the 
Articles presented to a papal commission under John XXII., were 
taken from it, and are sufficient to make ns acquainted with his 
views. Ubertino's chief work was composed in the year 1305, Arbor 
Vilm Crueifixm (Venice, 1484); here he declares Boniface VIII. and 
element V. to be false popes. 

2 Flam. Amuball de Latera, SuppUm, ad BuUar, Francis. (Uomc, 

1778;, p. 52. 
83 
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dogmatic tribunal led 3 pure and austere life, corres- 
ponding with the rule of their founder. So much 
the deeper, then, was the aversion aroused against 
Rome and the Curia, who, according to the judg- 
ment of the people, had executed the men that were 
the very flower of the Catholic Church. It had 
already been said, in the commentary on Jeremiah 
attributed to Joachim : " As she (the Curia) liad 
murdered, so should she also be murdered," and the 
prophecies of the succeeding period had a continually 
increasing anti-papal coloring. And so sprung up 
the fearful thought, that the Papal Chair might have 
been for a time the seat of the Antichrist, or yet 
slioiild be. 

For tJie impression was very deep which Boniface 
VIII. by his entire bearing made upon his con- 
temporaries ; by his audacious announcement of the 
dogma of the papal supremacy over the world, by his 
tyranny based on fear and terror, and by his undis- 
guised immorality. The astonishment and dismay of 
religiously-disposed persons at the appearance of tJiis 
"new Lucifer" in the Papal Chair was portrayed in 
glowing words by the distinguished poet of the Order 
of Minorites, Jacopone of Todi. ' The view of the 
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foachimites, that the chair of St. Peter should be for 
i considerable period the spoil of an adversary of 
I^hrist, who was to bear all the marks foretold of the 
ftintichrist, came to appear more probable in the ty^s 
>f many persons. 

It was still more easily imagined that such " a Man 
>f Sin, and Son of Perdition" was actually sitting in 
.he temple of God and adorned with the papal tiara, 
vhen, in the year 1 3 10, Pope Clement V. instituted a 
public process against his predecessor, Boniface, now 
icven years dead, which was continued over a year; and 
vhen a whole series of men of the highest standing, 
Drelates, abbots, counts and other noblemen, came 
brth as eye-witnesses to convict this pope of unbelief, 
>f heresy, of the utter disregard of all morality, men 
)f whom Clement himself testified, when he rejected 
:he suit, that they were in the highest degree 
Tustworthy, and had only been moved to their 
leclarations by zeal for the Catholic Church. 

The greatest Italian of his time, Dante, who^ 
ilthough in a way peculiar to himself, was nevertheless 
I Joachimite, gave utterance to the words (Paradise, 
7, 22-24) : 

** He who usurps upon the earth my place. 
My place, my place, which vacant has become^ 
Before the presence of the Son of God.'' i 

1 liOngfoUow'a translation. 
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The post. howe\-er, did not, like the Sfiiritmah 
or Fraticclli, infer from this unthi!ra«-al of God from 
the Papal Chair, that alt done on earth b>' such a 
usurper was void and in\'alid. On the contrary, 
Buniface VIII. was to him the regular representative 
of Christ upon earth, but in heaven a usurper, as is 
proved by Dante's renowned expression concerning 
the seizure at Anagni.' 

The expectations of the Joachimite Spirituals, at 
tlic bc^iiiiiitv; of t!ic foiirlocnth ccntur}-, embraced, 
acccrJin.;!;,-, ilic rollovviri;.; poin:-; r i ) A genLr.il, severe 
and bloody jud,,'nioiit upon tlic Churcli, wiiich had 
become altogether carnal, in wliich only few good 
persons could be found, like a few grains of gold in 
a ;;re.it Jicap of sand. (2) A pope given to simony (the 
s.i c.ilieJ mystical Antichrist), wlio. a Hving pattern 
and picture of tile abominations oft l;c Church, claimed 
for himself divine attributes, and received divine 
Iionors, (3) A pouring fortJ) of tlic Holy Gliost 
upon the S/'iritn.t.'s, to rally them for the contliet 
ivith the great and last Antichrist, Such were the 
events whieh numberless adiierents of the same 
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party of Minorites looked forward to at that time 
and long afterwards in Italy and Southern France. 

Another prophecy circulated contemporanfsously 
with that of Joachim, and afterwards, gave much occa- 
sion for reflection, and was firmly trusted, in the pas- 
sages which could be understood. As the legend says, 
it was received from the hands of an angel in 1 192 by 
Cyril, a Greek from Constantinople (a Carmelite, and 
General of the Order), and it was written upon two silver 
tables. This prophecy of Cyril, in language designedly 
ambiguous, and for the most part hardly intelligible, 
with many foreign words and bombastic flourishes, ^ 
is one of the numerous fictions of the order of 
Carmelites ; for which reason it is frequently, though 
in contradictory senses, elucidated by members of 
this Order. 2 It starts from the year 1254, and first 
ahnounces the conflicts between the houses of Anjou 
and Aragon, about Naples and Sicily. Then the fall 
of the Church and of the Roman Chair, the severe 
burden of the sins of the degenerated clergy and the 

1 Ez, gr. To ex];\rc88 the idea that the Holy Ghost has departed 
from the church, it is said : ** Evolavit palumba nidifieafu in corona." 
The mendicant monks are called Pocotrophitm (ije, : PlochoirO' 
phitct), etc, 

2 Divinum Oraeulum^ S. Cyrillo CarmelitiB solanni Icgationo 
Angcli missum, cui adj. Commentarius Philippi a Trinitati (LyonR^ 
1663). The other commentaries are in the Biblioiheea Cartnelttana 
of Cosmasde YilUers (Aurclian. 1752, i., 368). 
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clerical orders, together with the judgments imp« 
injij upon them, arc portrayed. The Imperial Eaglets 
exhorted to " awake, spread out thy wings, hew dowo 
with tliy beak," The stress of the whole seems to 
lie in the last chapter, where an admonitory sermon is 
preached to the three corrupt orders, the Minorites, 
the Dominicans, and Carmelites ; and tlic impositions 
of the mendicant monks, and their illicit ways of 
acquiring property, are portrayed. 

The author himself has supplied a key, though it is 
a very in-idiqiKile oiil', for the solution of his riddlci ; 
for ho luis foisted upon tlio Abliot Joacliini an interpro- 
t.Uion of tlie prophecy, with the fiction tlmt Cyril sent 
to him in Calabria this propliccy from tlic ICast, and 
asked him to interpret it. The text is so obscure, 
that with a little fancy it can be made to apply to 
every conceivable event, and therefore it loii^ con- 
tinued in high esteem. Ricnzo believed that in it 
Iiis mission was clearly outlined ; and Tclcsphonis 
seized upon it for other ends, and made it a pari of tlie 
basis of his prophetic scheme. 

The famous physician, Arnold of Villanova, held 

this prophecy of Cyril in so high esteem, that he 

maintained in his writings that it was more precious 

than all the books of the liible;' he probably meant, 

1 Soe tht Cinsura of liis wriUnga by B tribuunl of the Inquisition 
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that it must be placed higher than these, since it was 
written upon a tablet by the hands of angels, while 
the books of the Bible came only from men. Arnold 
was, besides, a zealous Joachimite, one of the SpiritU' 
als, and altogether too bold a prophet. It seemed 
to him that the whole Western Church was already 
completely ruined, beyond redemption, by the excess* 
of its sins ; and so he thought that everything must 
rush quickly to perdition ; and therefore (about 1297), 
he put the coming of the last great Antichrist in the 
year 13 16, and the end of the world in 1335. His 
positions were afterwards condemned by a tribunal of 
the Inquisition in Spain. 

Spiritual corporations, like the Minorites and the 
Dominicans, that attain great power in the world, 
when they come to the height of their importance 
naturally imagine that their history must have been 
foretold by divine appointment. The Minorites had 
taken good care that, in the Joachimite writings^ 
there should be found a very distinct prediction 
declaring that two Orders were to spring up, one out 
of Umbria (Assisi), and the other in Spain, brilliant 
stars for the preaching of the Gospel. ^ Joachim had 

At Tarragona. 1319, in Villanueva, Yiage Literario a U» IgUtioi d$ 
£sp>na, xix, 33 J. 

1 Comparo Qrcgorias do Lauro, Joaehimi MirabU. VeriUu d^m9a 
p. 170. 
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even depicted the garbs which were to be wom 1 
these two fraternities, in a painting of tlic cloister of 
Fiorc, and admonished his monks, that when men 
came to them thus clad, they were to be welcomed 
with friendliness and reverence. ' By this means the 
Joachimitca received new support In spite of the 
unfavorable judgment of the great Dominican theolo- 
gian, Thomas of Aquinas, about Joachim himself; for 
Thomas would only let him pass as a well-meaning 
man who had foretold some truths by happy con- 
jecliirc, alt!initi,'h in other things he was deluded. 
(Thomas in lib. iv. Scntent. dist. 439, 1, art. 3.) 



VIII. The PropJietic Spirit frotn tlie Fourteenth 
Cetitury to the Beginning of t/ie Reformation. 



The silver tables of Cyril exercised no small 
influence upon the circle of ideas of the Roman 
tribune, Cola di Ricnzo, who had been educated by 
the Spiritualists^ and Fraticelli, living as hermits in 
the Apennines. " The tables of stone were given to 
Moses on Sinat," wrote Cola to the Emperor Charles 
IV., ** and so these silver tables were delivered to 
Cyril on Carmel," ^ and he must believe these pro- 
phecies, since Dominicans, Franciscans and the 
present pope were so plainly designated therein. So, 
too, Merlin and Joachim, as well as Cyril, had told 
beforehand of the present persecution of the poor 
Eremites by the pope and his inquisitors. 

In Rienzo were united, in fact, the brooding spirit 
of the fanatical Joachimites with political insight and 
a gift of domination which bordered on genius. Like 
all the Joachimites he firmly believed in the near 
approach of the third epoch, the Church of the Holy 
Ghost. We find in him already the idea of a future 

1 Papencordt Cola di BUnzo und mn» Ztit^ (1841), i^ 228. 
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Later, ruling in Rome for the second time, and now 
sent there by the pope himself, he ended his life as 
^ a tyrant" by the hands of the Roman populace. 
It can hardly be doubted that the classically educated 
Petrarch, who joyfully greeted Rienzo as the saviour 
of Italy, also shared the tribune's prophetic faith. 
Only, as he had lived so long in Avignon, and there 
seen the corruption of the Papal Curia and the 
degradation of the Church by public simony, he was 
more likely to look for a great and prolonged judg- 
ment, than to indulge the assured hope of a 
simultaneous political and ecclesiastical regeneration 
with which Rienzo was filled. In a sonnet^ that became 
famous, he declares that Rome and the Roman Chair 

1 L'avaraBabilonia, etc. RimediPHra'-ea^ ed. Carrer (Padaa, 1837), 
li , 434. {Soimet C V I., Macgregor's translation, in The Sonnett^ 
Triumphtj and other Poemt of Petrarch. London, 1849 : 

** Covetons Babylon of wrath divine 
By its worst crimes has draiq'd the fall cup now, 
i^nd for its future gods to whom to bow 
Nut Power nor Wisdom ta'cn, but Love and Wine. 
Though hoping reason, I consume and pine, 
Yet shall her crown deck some new Soldan'9 brow, 
Who shall again build up, and we avow 
One iaith in God, in Borne one head and shrino. 
Her idols shall be shattered, in the dust 
Her proud towers, enemies of Heaven, be hurPdi 
Her wardens into flames and exile thrust 
Fair souls and friends of virtue shall the world 
Possess in peace ; and we shall see it made 
All gold, and fully its old works displayed." H. B. 8.] 
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will at some future time (not so soon as he could wsh, 
he says) be swallowed up by a Mohammedan empire, 
whose monarch will reside in Bagdad ; ' then will its 
proud towers be consumed, and its idols be dashed 
in pieces upon the ground ; but then too will begin a 
golden age : he means the age of the I loly Ghost pro- 
phesied by Joachim. 

The peculiar pn^hetic spirit of that period, a 
mixture of the Joachimite and Minorite Spiritualism, 
was incorporated in the person of the onfortunats 
Franciscan. Jean do la Roclictaillade ; but his vision* 
brought him into a prison where Pope Innocent VI. 
thouyhc he would be harmless. Like most of the 
seers of the later ceuturicd he did not claim to be an 
actual prophet, but only an enlightened investigator, 
to whom the Holy Ghost had disclosed the meaning, 
first of the Apocalypse, and then of the prophecies of 
Merlin anti Juachiin. l"roissart, who upon the whole 
judges him very favorably, describes him as a pious 
and spiritually-minJed priest, and J'etrarch probably 
derived from the visions of this man his anticipation 

1 Pi.'tranh Hs™ llio wonl " Ital.hoco," Ilftlinn commi-ndilorB do 
not Rccin I., Imvu kiiiinntlmt IliU iiimrirf llnHila<l, wlikli nt lliut 
tiiiiowiis h'fiili'il t'jb" till' dii.'f lily (if llu! wlmli' iiiw Chrisiian 
wiirM, till' ILoiii..' of iK'iitlK'tiiloin, Thus l^lclwiii of Xiriovc ■mj's ia 
Ills rarfui Chronicor. FlnH>lri.r. cil. Siiii't^^ ii.. Ji^: '• Hner dvita« 
Iliiiiilus (Itnjjduii) etl cu^iiit tfUiu I'tt^iiuiMoi, uuut liuuui (JLris. 
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of the spread of the Mohammedan dominion over 
Western Europe, or at least over Italy. Jean de la 
Rochetaillade felt that he was strongest where 
Joachim had shown himself weak, that is, in exact 
dates about the immediate future ; and he compressed 
into the narrow period of a few years, from 1356 to 
1370, a wonderful series of extraordinary com- 
plications, decisive catastrophes and sudden re- 
volutions. In a few months there were to be changes 
that demanded centuries, according to ordinary 
historical experience. To him, as a genuine Minorite 
Spiritualist, the observance or transgression of the 
strict rule of poverty enjoined by his Order is the 
very heart of the whole history of the world. ^ Ac- 
cording to his fancy, the transgressors of this strict 
rule of poverty are the true cause of all the calamities 
and maledictions with which the race is now visiteJ. 
The salvation of the world and of the Church can 
only come from two " poor rope-wearers'* (Cordelarii, 
Franciscans), one of whom is to be pope, the other 
a cardinal; though such severe and destructive 
conflicts are to precede that the whole Church would 
be annihilated by them, were this at all possible. And 

1 He says literally in his Prophetic Comnuntary : Tratisgrcssorcs 

ordinis fratnim minorum sunt in causa, quod omnes prcefatao 

tribulationes infundentur in orbem." Johann de Rupescissa, Liber 

inter^tus : Vade mecum in tribulatioMf in Brown, Faecieulus, il., 403* 
84 
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then, before the year 1370, the universal " restoration*" 
will begin, the whole world will be converted, gathered 
into one Church and cordially submit to the dominion 
of the pope. The monk put the time of his pro- 
phecies so near at hand that people were soon 
undeceived, and the court at Avignon thought itsdf 
justified in keeping in prison until his death a 
prophet proved to be false. Froissart reports from 
hearsay, that many of his prophecies were fulfilled. 

Two prophetic women, who flourished only a short 
time ap;irt intho I.uie.t half of t!io fyurtcenth century, 
w^TC g''atl/ revcronr-d in life am] dtath. One of 
tiii'-c, Catharine of Sii'iia, v. i^ and remained an 
aiilhcrity chiefly for the Italians, while the other, 
Briyitla (of Sweden), whs hnnorcd in the whole of 
Wcslt-rn C!in»ii:ndoui as a divint^ly illuminated seer, 
and w^s diligently read. St. lirigitta became in some 
incasuie, fcr her own and the subsequent times, what 
Jo i^ihiai had bct-u before ; and in fact from the close 
of the foiiite'.'iitli century, IJrlgilta and Joachim were 
u>iually named together as the two leading prophetic 
authorities. The visions and revelations which she 
left behind were examined and sanctioned by popes 
and councils, and defended by famous theologians, 
like Torrccrcmata. Hut it remains a striking circum- 
stance that these writings, which arc full of solemn 
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monitions about the prevailing corruptions of the 
Church, should have been so highly honored by the 
leaders and spokesmen of the Church itself, that is by 
the very persons who were doing nothing to remedy 
the evils that were denounced. These writings 
contain the severest complaints against the popes ; the 
Roman Curia is painted in black colors, its general 
corruption, its simony and its traffic in sacred things 
are condemned ; repulsive pictures are presented of 
the degeneracy of the clergy, and of the great 
spiritual orders : and Brigitta puts all these charges 
into the mouth of God himself. And yet the Roman 
See caused Joachim to be reverenced as a saint ; and 
it canonized not only Brigitta, but also Bonaventura, 
who in pithy and cutting words designated the Curia 
as a wanton clad in scarlet, and Vincens Ferrer, who, 
fifty years after Brigitta, painted the ecclesiastical 
decay and corruptions in yet darker colors. 

These prophets pointed out usually as in the dis- 
tance, but sometimes as near at hand, a comprehensive 
and wonderful purification and renovation of the 
Church, to be brought about by the manifest interposi- 
tion of heavenly powers (though this is not the case with 
Vincens and Bonaventura). But when this revolution 
and universal conversion did not occur, or seemed to 
be kept too long in suspense, then it naturally came 
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to pass that those men who despaired of the vital 
energy of the Church as no longer sufficient for its own 
reformation, at last took the matter into their own 
hands, determined to carry out the work of reform, if 
necessary, in the convulsions of a violent and un- 
sparing revolution. It is only lately that attention 
has ajain, in Italy, been directed to the visions of St. 
Brigitta, which for a long time were almost forgotten. 
She testifies that she was shown the Leonine City, 
or. as she expresses it, that part of the city from the 
Vatican and St. Peter's to the Castle of St. AngeJo 
and tlicncc to St. Spiiito, spread out like a plain 
surrounded by a massive wall, in which the different 
dwellings stood alongside of the wall {as in a Bel_^'ian 
Beguinc court). At the same time she heard a voice 
from heaven saying : " The pope who loves the 
Church as well as I and my friends have loved it. will 
take possession of this abode so that he can call his 
counsellors to himself in freedom and peace.'' 
{Rl-vl-I., 6, 74). This has not been overlooked in 
these latter days, and St. Hri^itta, whom the Church 
placed so high and canonized for this very gift of 
prop!)ccy, would say to the present pope, that he 
will have more peace and freedom for ecclesiastical 
consultations with his adherents, if restricted to the 
Leonine City, llian as the ruler of a State. > 

1 S.'i: thi: iioik of Giniinrrlli, rec-nlly publi=lii:d in Flu re nee, 
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In the fourteenth century, when what was un- 
natural and horrible was as easily believed as it was 
frequently enacted, and when the history of the 
European States was moving on in morbid throes, the 
prophecies, too, were very apt to go astray as soon as 
they were applied to definite dates and concrete 
events. One example of this : the year 1348 and the 
two following years are among the most extraordinary 
and fatal of that period. The diary of Michael de 
Leone ^ communicates a prophecy of a "great 
astrologer" for the year 1348: "There will be a 
single master, the Roman Empire will be ag- 
grandized. The tyrant, the king of France, will fall 
with his barons, the pope with his cardinals will be 
destroyed." To this he adds famine and mortality, 
some common -places about meteorological dis- 

• 

turbances, and a few unintelligible phrases. Here, 
perhaps, an allusion may be found to the fearful pest 
of the Black Death, which then filled all Europe with 
terror ; but all the rest failed. So little was the Roman 
Empire at that time ^aggrandized, that, on the 
contrary, the first years of the reign of Charles 
IV. can only be described as a period of growing 
decline. King Philip of France did not fall, and the 

1 In Bdhmer, FonU9 R$r. Oerman^ L, 434. Of the Pope with the 
ordinalii it is said, Dutipabitur. 
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pope with his cardinals sat at ease in Avignon. 
Here, too, we have only wi^es turned into pro- 
phecies. 

The unfortunate issue of the Crusades, and the 
general dislilce to abandoning the long-cherished 
hope of Training Palestine and the H;>ly City, gave 
birth in Southern Europe to a special order (rf 
prophecies. In a work composed in 1205, entitleJ 
" The Seed of tlie Scriptures," ' it was predicted that 
in -a hundred years the Holy Land would be regaint-J. 
and the Church delivered from that simony which 
was the cause of its loss. Somewhat later, in 
Southern Italy, a whole series of similar prophecies 
was fabricated, more and more positive and palpable. 
The Carmelites, who thought that they had claims to 
certain places in Palestine, were especially active in 
this affair. Tlicy s^avc out that Christ had made 
a rcvcialinn to one of their mytliical saints, St. 
Angelas, to the effect that a holy and powerful king 
of the I'Vcnch house would undertake a passagium 
to;.;cther with the pope, and deliver the City from the 
hands of the infidels. ^ When the Spanish house of 
Anagoii began its reign in Naples, other prophecies 



icfor. Bolland, M^iii, 
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were invented, promising to these princes or their 
successors a great Empire, brilliant conquests in the 
north and south, and in addition the taking of 
Jerusalem. ^ 

For this purpose Joachim had to be again used, and 
along with him Johannes Aquitanus and Johannes 
Rala were 'adduced as authors of such prophecies. 
It was well for those pious women, Catharine and 
Brigitta, and in general for all those whD were then 
troubled about the condition of the Church, that they 
lived only in the visions of the future, while the past 
and the sequence of causes and effects which had 
produced the present condition of the Church, were 
unknown to them. The corruption, as it lay before 
their eyes, they held to be accidental, the product of 
recent times; so that it might vanish away in a 
sudden revolution, under a fuller outpouring of divine 
grace. They would have been lost in a labyrinth of 
doubts and struggles of conscience, and wholly dis- 
heartened, had they clearly seen that the present 
condition of the Church was the consequence of a 
regularly planned perversion of ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances and institutions. Those well-meaning prophets 
of the " Papa Angelicus," then so common in Italy, 

1 See the Bollandists, as abore, p. 822, who have taken it from 
the work of JohanneB Bonatius, JM I*ro^lutU $ui T$mpofi9f Naples^ 
1660. 
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had the Eincy that a singk, jmous man, spending I 
fife of \>i;uamy poverty and austerity, a second 
Cdestine V^ a strainer to all political complications, 
would be soffiricnt. if rais«d to the Papal Chair, to 
effect a tbonngfa refonnaiion of the Church \a tlie 
s!ioftc5t time. In point of fact, for several centunes, 
not oae of the p-jpcs had effected any* earnest anJ 
permanent improvement in the affairs of the ChuTch. 
AaJ in ihe l>n^ series of popes, from AD, 1300 to 
A.O. I5>3. there u'as not onen-hom the popular belief, 
e , -, : : A ,!..-. ::i;,i;::;c^ 10 hi. liie forctflJ ■•AiiLjeHc 



1 TU< J 



: :.: V.:* csr,c:eJ ^u:h ardent longing in all 
.li :r.j ■.:_. K::i;vr.r I-Vcdtrick w.is expected in 
.:i;y. 1- the ye^r 15 14, Julius de Medici (aftcr- 
■ Tori Clen^.n: VII, >. liion Vicdr General of the 
■-■' of F..-7ence. i:iiprii,i:ied a monk ii.inied Theo- 
u::,' I;...: reprosenteJ to the people that an an^jcl 
^■,-',.i:. J :?;-.:ni tiu; iie, Tiieodore. was the '■' Papa 
:.V c\pe;:eJ by the Italian peaple." ^ When 
iiarola appeared publicly as a refurnicr in Flo- 

V:..m s misiin.l.T-t.-'.l ffl^iaK in (he oM Latin 

i," 1* -j.k.nt.f. aii.l iLu -^iLi-liLid- ur liug,! 

'ii>rfn,-iiu, lii., 60. Uurviii, JUiRiorif atUa Batiiita 
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fence, he was accused by his opponents of really 
intending to have himself made •* Papa Angelicas ; " 
and his adherents actually believed that God had 
chosen him for this. And all the more, as one 
Prospero Pitti, a priest of Florence, believed to have 
prophetic illumination, had a long time before, 
together with other events, foretold the coming of 
this bold preaching monk, and the simultaneous 
elevation of the " Angel Pope." Savonarola himself 
afterwards, on the rack, declared that his object had 
not been to become pope, but to bring about a general 
Council for the purification of the Church. ^ As early 
as 1 49 1, in the very midst of Rome, a poorly clad 
street preacher had appeared, with a wooden cross in 
his hand, proclaiming that the revelation of the 
" Pastor Angelicus " was near at hand, together with 
heavy judgments upon Florence, Milan and Venice. 
Th2 citizens of Rome, however, did not show the 
slightest longing for such a pope, who must of course 
begin with stopping their most fruitful sources of 
revenue ; and the prophet was laughed at as crazy. ^ 
This expectation of an " Angel Pope " manifestly 
sprang up on Italian soil. By the simplest means 
and 1:1 the shortest time, although, as it was for the 

1 Oiiicciardini, 51toria d'ltalia^ 3, 7. 

2 Steph. InfeiMuray IfUnurn^ in Muratori, Scrip, Ital, ill., 2, p« 
1250. 
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most port believed, af^er a great shedding of 
blood, and after the secuiariiation of tlie ChurA 
property, which had become the oif-re rental of tbe 
priests, be would accomplish the gigantic woik of 
reforroatioD, restoring tbe Church to the truth of the 
go^>eL It was soon found that a ^nglc " Angciictis" 
was not sufficient for this, so the prophecies soon 
became broader, and to«-ards the end of the fourteenth 
century the single elect one was enlarged into a scries 
of four Ai^d-Popcs. The first who predicted this 
was the venerable Rabanus, Archbishop of Maycnce, 
irtio, by the accidental errtw of being mistaken for the 
author of Adso's nxirk on Antichrist, obtained the 
name of a prophet, and was credited n-tth the origin 
of a prediction which briefly designated the four 
popcj; ivlio wtTC to bless the Church. Jo.ichim, in a 
work ascribiJ to him. tlic Hook of Fiorc, and also 
a so-called D.inkialiis. wlio was supposed to iiave been 
the author of a " Revclauon of the Topes." bore 
witness to the four expected popes. ' Tlie third was 
to uproot tlie temporalities of the Church (here is 
betrayed the Minoritc-joachiniite ori^'in of the pro- 
phecy); and the fourth was to wander through tiic 
whole world as a preaclier and propa;.;ator of the 

1 Ki-lioi) li.rthold of C'liitiaseo, iu hia Cnuj Ecdesiit, CO, 8, 9, 
SiVf6 lilt- jiasaui;'-''- 
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Christian faith. Then would begin the catastrophe of 
the end. 

This antagonism of the two schools or tendencies, 
the Joachimites and the anti-Joachimites, the hopeful 
and the pessimists, was prolonged for centuries. The 
monk Giovanni delle Celle, of Florence, in a work 
written against the Fraticelli, summed up this contrast 
in a coQcise and conclusive manner.^ " The former say 
the world must be renewed, I say it must go to the 
ground." Both agreed that the Church was in a most 
woful condition, desperately diseased, and so defaced 
as to be scarcely recognised. But, the one said, it can 
and must be restored ; fearful and bloody judgments 
will first come, but there will follow a long and blessed 
time of ecclesiastical prosperity. The other said, this 
decrepitude of the Church wil] not end in restored 
health, but all signs indicate death ; and the cata- 
strophes, which, according to biblical and traditional 
prophecy, are partly to precede the coming of the 
great adversary and partly to attend it, are already 
begun or are near at hand. History proved both to 
be wrong. At the time of the Great Schism (1378- 
1455), Henry of Langenstein reported the prophetic 

• 

1 Costoro dicono che'l mondo si dee rinoyeHare, edio dico clio 
dee rovinare. In the Compendio di DoUrina, in the SctUa di Cuti* 
QiUa LetL (Bologna, 1861), disp. 86, p. 35]. 
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spirit as in full blossom. ' There were soothsayets Tn 
abundance who made predictions from the course of 
the stars, or from conjectures after rules of their own, 
and found a hearing ; their vaticinations were copied 
and illuminated, as though they were the literal 
revelations of the Holy Ghost, In short, they were 
floating in a sea of prophecies as to the end of the 
schism, all of which came to confusion. Henry 
relates the fate of one of these prophets : There came 
from France to the cloister of Eberbach a learned 
monk, esteemed a saint ; he had received revelations 
as to the short duration of the schism, and was sure 
that it would continue only a few years. As the 
years flowed on and the schism still continued, he said 
that he had not weighed the words of the Holy 
Ghost with sufiicicnt care; he now knew the end 
would come somewhat later. But this limit also 
passed by, and the double schism became a triple one. 
Tiien such a feeling- of shame got hold of him, that 
be threw away his monastic garb, fled from tiie 
cloister, and wandered around the neighboring forests 
in wretched lay clothing. 

One of the late fruits of the ideas and prophetic 
spirit of the Joachimite school is the writing of a 

1 l!i-nrki <k> ni.s^i;t, Uhtr contra Valicima Tilnphori, Tliosaur. 
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so-called hermit Telesphorus, who was born, as he 
says, at Cosenza, in the time of the great ecclesiastical 
rupture, towards the end of the fourteenth century ; 
and he gave out that he dwelt in the neighborhood of 
Thebes, that is, where Thebes, now in ruins, once ' 
stood. He relates that by the advice of an angel, 
who appeared to him in 1386, he buried himself in 
the study of the prophecies of Cyril and Joachim, of 
Merlin and Dandalus, of the Sibyls and of the papal 
chronicles. The fruit of his study is the glorification 
of France and its king and the French pope. He 
said that the schism would come to an end by the 
killing of the Anti-Pope (the Italian), which would be 
in the year 1393 at Perugia; then would follow a 
great renovation of the Church and a return of the 
clergy to apostolic poverty, for all their wealth and 
estates would be taken from them. At the same time 
great wars would be waged between the nations 
of Europe, in which the two allies would be victorious, 
viz: the true (French) pope and the French king. 
For the true pope is the one for whom this king has 
declared himself, since the kings of France in all 
the papal divisions have always contended for the 
legitimate pope ; and he must conquer whom the pope 
helps, that is the French king. 

Only it is remarkable that this Joachimite, with 

86 
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his Guelph s>'mpathics, who hidc5 himself under the 
name of Teicsphorus, revived and appropriated the 
l^end, now more than a hundred years old, about 
the EmiJcror Frederick III,, who was to be the 
reslorer of the Empire and the Church, — but gave it 
an opposite sense. About the year 1409 — so runs 
his prophecy,— this German Frederick, of the seed of 
the second Frederick, will be raised to tlie imperial 
throne, will subdue the Roman Church and set up a 
German Antr-Pope, will destroy the clergy in a blood 
bath, and llicri march from Ital)' into France. King 
Cliarlos is lo be \\\i prisoner ; but, miraculously set 
free from the prison, he will fight with and kill 
this German lunpcror. Whereupon the " Pastor 
Angelicus," meanwhile raised to the Chair of Peter, 
will forever deprive the German princes of their 
rights in llic elci:tiou of the Emperor, and will elect 
and crown King Charles as Emperor. The Empeior 
and the Pope are then to march to Palestine and 
conquer it. Whereupon all the children of men will 
be converted, and the world will be at peace. ^ And 
so the mask is taken off from this- prophecy, pro- 

l T1ii>< n-iiili, (is.Til.c,l to T.lrsphoni'i, wn.i ptinti-'l Rt V.-niie ia 
1515; l.tit (Ills o.iilJ,'ii is sc, r.m>, tbiit I'lij-.-iibriK k iiml Mo.-li. im 
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claimed with such pretensions upon the authority of 
an angel, and widely read and believed ; and it seems to 
be only a programme of the French aspirations and 
political aims. It had long been a cherished scheme 
of the French princes and statesmen, to connect the 
Empire with the royal house of France. The Germans 
now tried to weaken the effect of this vaticination in 
a twofold way, by a counter-prophecy, and by a 
tlieological refutation. 

The German Anti-Telesphorus prophet is said to 
have been one Gamaleon, a relation of Pope Boniface 
VIII., and to have imparted to the latter his outlook 
into the future in the year 1390. ^ Like Telesphorus, 
he represents that a French king was crowned Roman 
Emperor by the Pope. This king is to wrest the 
empire from the restless Germans; Rome and Italy 
are to be his confederates. The clergy, the prophet 
goes on to say, has already levelled to the ground all 
the kingdoms of this world and all principalities. It 
will at last wrest the empire from the German nation, 
and strive for the annihilation of the secular princes. 
Then the Roman Emperor will march forth from the 
field of lilies, subdue Rome, destroy all the lords and 
tyrants, the Ro^an Empire, take the French king 

. 1 His prophecy is in the conection of Wolfgang Lasing : Frag* 
wmnium VaUcinii cufutdam Methodii^ etc (Vicima, 1547), f. hij. 
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prisoner, and in Tuture the kingdom of France will no 
longer be honored, but only the German empire. A 
G(.-i'man patriarchate will then be established at 
Mayeiice, the German land and people be raised tP 
high honor, and Jive with their new shepherd (by 
whom is probably meant ihc patriarch of Maycncc, 
raised to the papal dignity); then comc§ an expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land, the last of the Crusades. 
Lazius in quoting this prophecy leaves out the long 
description of the ecelesiastrcal corruptions ; yet here 
an.' fnmul allu-ions totlK>u;^lns aiulaims, wliich aflor- 
warJs bciMnio prominent in the ;^ieat rcasaiUs' Wars, 
'ilic tboolii 'ical refutalioii of Tt'lcsphoriis was 
uti.l<:.-ta]^t'n by Ikury of Lan-ctistcin, the nio=C 
f;mi>n;s GmiMn theolo-ian of that time. His 
bi>oic allows more tlian all else, that the Joaclilmite 
vieu-; liati decided opponents in Germany as wlH as 
in I'Vance. llonry (kxlarcs it i- a heresy un the part 
of Joacliini and liis disciple Teic'iphonis, to sjtcak 
ab,)ut tlie " Icpro.-y of the Church that has committed 
whoredom," — a representation current among the 
Italian J< a.liimitcs, especially since the Guelph party 
had bccciine accu-tnmed to confinmd i'opc and 
Chiircb, and lucall ilM-lf the parly of the Chinvh. liat 
in Germany this still somule,! slrange and i:ave iireaC 
ofk'iisc ; it was conceded that the Konian Curia 
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might well deserve this apocalyptic description, but 
they could not endure to have the whole Church so 
called. Henry did not find it any the less ob- 
jectionable, that the prophet of Cosenza should say 
to laymen, that by confiscating ecclesiastical property 
and robbing the clergy they were executing the 
divine will. ^ Henry saw clearly that the prophet 
reverenced and flattered the French court, without 
being aware of the real connection of things. For 
there was then on foot a plan for bringing Genoa 
under French domination, which was carried out at 
Christmas^ in the year 1386. Just before this, 
Telesphorus sent his book with a dedication to the 
doge, Antonio of Genoa, doubtless in order to teach 
him that the republic, which still accepted the 
Emperor's sovereignty, would do better to submit to 
the French King Charles VI., since he was soon to be 
emperor himself. 

At last, as the human race approached the great 
epoch of the Reformation and the rupture of Christen- 
dom, the prophetic voices became more threatening, 

1 7f he had had a more intimate acqnaintance with the Spiritualcs 
and Fraticolli, Htiil numeroas in Southfrn Germany, he would have 
recognized in TeleKphorns a member of this community. For among 
the IhingH which, according to his prediction, W!ro wion to be 
fulfiltetl, belonged the di^olution of all the spiritual orders, to be 
followed by the founding of a new one, which Joachim had already 
foretold } and all future popes were to come from the kttvr. 



1 
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and the thrusts against the papacy more sharp. The 
Irish used to relate about their St, Columba, that 
GoJ was pleased to give him the spirit of prophecy 
in the shape of a wonderfully beautiful queen {Acta 
Sanctorum, Bolland. Januar. ii., 330) ; and so we may 
say that the prophetic spirit <"f tliosc times had a 
stonied gorgon-Hlcc brow, or at the best appeared 
like a sorrowful widow clad in garments of mourning. 
Tiicre was no longer need of any special prophetic 
gift, for every one believed that he could announce 
with certainty the breaking forth of a great 
catastrophe. Centuries before this the revered liishop 
Grosstjteste of Lincoln had declared upon his dyinu 
bod, that the evils of the Church could be healed only 
by fire and sword ; and now ilacchiavelli, a man of a 
very different spirit, but the most acute observer of 
liis times, declared that one of two things must come 
upon the Roman Church, destruction, or a terrible 
cliastiscmcnt. ' At the same time Pico of Mirandula 
believed, as he declared in his Oration to Leo X., 
that in Italy, of whose ecclesiastical condition he 
drew a fearful description, the severe and bloody 
punishment of an avenginy Providence had already 
begun, and still worse ovils were to follow. 
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Just before this, Italy had seen in one of its great 
men the most renowned prophet since Joachim, 
Girolamo Savonarola, the preaching monk, who 
atoned with his life for his firm faith in his mission as 
a seer, and for the boldness of his warnings. As to 
the prophetic gift of Savonarola, the judgment of his 
contemporaries was as divided as is that of later 
times. But it is more and more conceded, that 
this extraordinary man actually possessed a peculiar 
gift of divination, as the best of his biographers, 
Villari, has declared. The historian Comines, who 
always speaks of him with high veneration, asserts 
that he had told him things which nobody believed,- 
and which had all been confirmed. Even Macdii- 
avelli did not venture to deny his prophecies; 
*' because we must speak with reverence of so great 
a man." {Discorsi, i., 12, p. 272.) Guicciardini 
withholds his judgment until time shall have decided 
about his predictions. 

Two statesmen have boasted that in the com- 
munities in which they lived nothing important ever 
occurred which they had not foreseen. Cicero claims 
this for himself ; and the other one, the French 
Du Vair, goes still further and asserts that not only 
in the State, but also in his private life, nothing ever 
came to pass which he had not beforehand seen to 
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even to superstition is proved by his reliance upon 
the angelic voices, which Marelli, a comrade of his 
Order, maintained that he had heard. (See Villari, i., 
296.) Thus it came to pass, that his political pro- 
phecies were fulfilled, but his religious ones were not 
fulfilled. His reputation as a prophet was confirmed 
and widely diffused by his prediction of what nobody 
was looking for, viz : the French invasion of Italy 
under Charles VIII., and the expulsion of the Medici 
from Florence. But he also foretold with all definiteness 
a speedy and entire devastation of Rome by fire and 
sword, because Rome was the great deceiver of all 
Christendom and the source of its crimes.* This 
destruction never occurred. He further maintained 
that after many grievous visitations and woes, with 
which God was about to chastise his Church, it would 
again be built up as it was in the times of the apostles. 
Savonarola starts with the idea that when the Church 
had sunk so deep, and was so thoroughly gangrened 
as was then the case in Latin Christendom, especially 
in Italy, there must ere long be a renovation ; or 
else we must suppose that God will forever cast off 
his bride, as he formerly did the Synagogue, and 

1 Oraeoh della SsnoffoHotu dcUa OhuM (Venice, 1543), fol. 101. 
In this work the Florentine Dominican, Luca Bettini, brings together 
all of Savonarola's prophecies about the Church* 
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In Germany, down to the period of the Re- 
formation, a certain popular treasury of prophecies 
was gathered up, which was at once the expression 
and the nutriment of the national wishes and 
anticipations. Methodius, Joachim, Brigitta, Hilde- 
garde, and the so-called Sibylline Revelations, they 
had in common with the whole western world. 
There has never appeared in Germany a man like 
Savonarola, who claimed prophetic endowments and 
was received as possessing them. But the names of 
mythical personages were attached to the prophecies 
which had sprung up in the heart of the people. 
Thus they had an Eremite prophet, John Lichten- 
berger. It is said in a poem on the war of Cologne 
in 174s : 

** This thing three years before to pass it came 
One in Mayence did publicly foretell : 
John Lichtenbcrger is the prophet's name. 
In the whole kingdom is he known full well." i 

This only means that the Lichtenberger prophecies 
were known through all Germany, but not that the 
prophet in person was universally known. The pro- 
phecies which bore his name were a widely-circulated 

k Lillencron, Uitiwr. VolkiHeder, ii., 58 : 

Das hat vor dreien Jahrcn offenbar 
OewciKsagt't einer von Mains ftSr war, 
Johann Lichtenberger ist er genannt| 
In dem ganien Beich wol bekftnatb 
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and favorite book, as is proved by the great number 
of editions down to 1528. They are a mixed col- 
lection, dating from the end of the fifteenth ccntiiry, 
relating to Germany and particularly to the NelJicr- 
iands, and are not the work of any single man. 

A Lollard praying-brother, named Reinhardt, 
published a book on " The Great Tribulations," 
introducing the Sibyls and lirigitta, and predicting 
great bloodshed among the clergy in the time of 
tlic Emperor Maximilian. Luther, who re-piibli^ihcd 
the Liciitcnbuigcr book in 1327, remarked in the 
preface th.it ^inco the w,ir of the Peasants in 1525 
the minds of ll;c cli.rL;y had been at rest, as tlicy 
believed lliat the I.ichtenbcr^er prophecies had been 
fulfillod, and that t!ic danger was over. 

There I'.ail been for some lime a general feeling 
of anxiely :imon;^' liie German clijrgy in regard to the 
impending eal[i-troi)he ; it was felt that among all 
classes <jf the n.'.itun there was great hatred and 
contemjit of the class whose morals were so de- 
based and whose system was so thoronghly corrupt. 
Two Soiilh-Gcrman priests, Wolfgang A\-tinger in 
ALigsij.i] ;, and Joseph Griinpeckh in Rati^bon, 
gave utler.Miee- to this anxious forebuJiiig, the for- 
mer in the year 149C, in a commentary on Mctlio- 
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dius;* the latter in the year 1508, in a "Mirror of 
Vision," 2 whose title-page exhibited a church falling 
in the midst of flames. While Aytinger attributed 
the chief guilt to the profligate condition of the 
Roman Cutia, which he says had become an all- 
destroying hellish abyss, Griinpeckh declared that 
for years there had been an expectation of an ap- 
proaching tempest, which was to burst over Church 
and clergy, throughout all Germany. Wherever men, 
women and children assembled, there it was said, 
" The clergy is shortly to be attacked." Such pro- 
phecies were spread among the people, partly by 
pious and well-meaning persons, who, in spite of some 
divine illumination, were yet narrow-minded, and 
partly by the malicious, who longed for the spoils 
of the ecclesiastical property. Griinpeckh thought 
that a more fatal corruption than that prevalent in 
the Church could hardly be imagined ; still he warned 
the laity not to rejoice too much over the threatened 
visitation upon the priests, since they too must at last 
drink the dregs and poison of the cup given to the 
clergy. Another priest, John Hagen, • dean of St 

1 Tractattu super Methodium, (Augsburg, 1496). 

2 f^peeulum naturaliff celettU et prophetiem viiionii. Nnrembei|^, 
1508. 

3 Johannis ab Indagine Zutehriji, etc^ in tlie N€u$ BtUrage v<m 

UuologueKim Sachen. 1752, p. 456-477. 
86 
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Leonard's in Frankfort, spolce still more plainly- He 
predicted, as the result of his astrological studies, a 
great revolution in the Church, and the exposure and 
humiliation of the arrogant clergy. " There is good 
reason why we clergy should be the object of 
universal hatred ; we deserve it." 

Fear, grief and bitterness gave origin to many 
a prophecy in Germany, after the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The disaflection of the clergy 
it.^clf was as great as that of the laity, since the Papal 
ClKiir had disappointed all tlie hopes of Church 
renovation, fmindcd on the Council of Basle, Ore 
such prophetic voice from the clergy was ascribed 
to the most renowned German theologian of his liir.e, 
llcnry of Langenstein (commonly called Ilcnry of 
llcssc), although it was of later origin. It cliargcd 
with simony every pope and every bishop since 
Nicolas III. (1277), and promised a reformation of 
the Romish Church by means of the Germans, the 
French and their Empcior. ^ 

The feeling constantly grew stronger, that tlioiigh 
■|c!o fur tlie Cluirch must in general come from the 
laity, it must above all come from a pious emperor. 
It was even reported that Christ said to St. Brigilta : 
"The king (for whom she had just been praying) 
I Ditiis, Coiictt MS. thtologici BiHiaih. ViuJub., p. 16J3. 
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shall assemble wise and religiously-enlightened men, 
and consult with them how the fallen walls of the 
Church can be rebuilt, the clergy be delivered from its 
pride, and become again humble and modest " For, 
verily, my Church has wandered far from me." (Re- 
velationes, 6, 26, p. 436.) 

So it came to pass that German prophecies dwelt 
much upon a pope who was to arise in Germany. 
According to one prophecy, he was first to be 
appointed by the princes and patriarch of Mayence, 
and afterwards crowned as pope upon German soil. 
As Patriarch of the German Church, he would place 
the crown upon an emperor chosen from the Rhine 
provinces, then take arms against the emperor with 
the lilies (the French usurper of the imperial dignity, 
as Telesphorus had called him), kill him and take 
possession of Rome. This was proclaimed from the 
pulpit, in 1409, by John Wunschelburg, a priest 
of Ambei^,^ that is at the time of the schism, when 
the thought had sprung up in many a mind whether 
this schism, brought "about by the conflicting claims 
of France and Italy for the possession of the Papacy, 
could not be best adjusted by the election of a Ger- 
man pope. 

A work of Bishop Berthold, " The Burden of the 

1 Jo. Wolfii, LteUotiM Mmontb. L, 738. 
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Kindred to this, and yet pervaded by 'an entirely 
different spirit, is the "Rollhart" of the Swiss poet, 
Pamphilus Gengenbach. ^ All the prophetic person- 
ages so familiar to the Germans, Methodius, Cyril, 
Joachim, Brigitta, Reinhart, are there presented ; the 
pope, the emperor, the kings of France, the Turk, put 
questions, and the answers they receive form an entire 
prophetic course of past and future events down to 
the appearance of Antichrist. The object seems to 
have been to make the Emperor Maximilian feel 
obliged to fulfil the prophecy that a German 
emperor or king is to conquer Rome and reform the 
Church. 

"Who can this emperor be .^** asked Maximilian, 
when Brigitta told him that a king was to reform the 
Church entirely and repair the losses of the kingdom. 
Thereupon his own name was given : and Methodius 
also comforted him with the assurance that the Roman 
Empire would never fall. 

" My thoughts are not your thoughts ; as the heaven 
is higher than the earth, so are my thoughts higher 
than your thoughts." (Is. iv., 8, 9). With these f ro- 
phetic words, which must already have occurred to 
many a reader, we close this account of the prophecies 
current for fifteen hundred years after Christ. 

1 Pamphilus GeDgcnbach, von Godeko (Hannover, 1856), p. 77 eto. 
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The story of the Papess, as given in the Te- The tm* 
gemsee manuscript in the Royal Library at " ^ 
Munich (Cod. lat Tegerns,, 781), is as follows : — jntuu 
" Item papa Jutta, qui non fuit alamannus, sicut GUncia 
** mendose fabulatur chronica martiniana. Glan- ''" * 

daughter 

" cia puella, fuit filia ditissimi civis Thessalici, ofaThet- 
'' cujus omnis meditatio xquivoca nota sapient ix saiian, a 
" versabatur : hujus erat intellectus perspicax et *^®^*'' 
" ingenium docile, quam penitus assidua legendi ^j^^^ 
" solertia vegetabant ; haec tempore brevi sibi child. At 
*' famam per omnes circuitus vindicabat ; sed "*^^*^^**** 
** praedicatas laudes rei Veritas excedebat. Erat 
*' Pircius in scholis illi juvenculus coaevus. Huic Pircio», 
" noto discendi capacitatis ingenio, paternis opi- »°<* ®*°i>- 
** bus et omni quasi frugalitate, consiliis hos 
" ambos, quos aetas aequaverat, exaequat amor, dreeaedin 
** de jugalitate tractatur, parentes abnuunt. Cres- man'f 
*' cit inter hos ardor et concupiscentia, cum * ^ **' 

^ ^ The two 

" diebus sensim pullulat aetas, in oscula veniunt ^entto 
" et amplexus impatientes. Denique latibulum Atheni, 
" petunt et ardcntes junguntur. Ludo veneris ^^"^ 
" consummato de recessu tractant. Haec inter , ^ 

mained ai 

^ mulieres, hie inter homines virtutum dotibus stadonti 
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ac disci pi inarum studiis oplant fieri singulues^ 
et Athcnas ire dclcbcrant inter ipsos. Ulerquc 
se quot potest opulcntiis munit ; habitus ge&- 
tusque capit ilia virilcs et similes antmo simul 
habitus mirandos ac spectabilea illos Eacit 
Nulla mora propcraiit Athcnas, ubi longo 
tempore student, et ilia doctior, quidquid est 
divina: facultatis, aut humatix discipline vel 
artium studiosa capescit, et ille similiter est 
omrii sapicntia gloriosus. Hos non Athcnae 
solum, scd uiiivci'sa Grs:cia vciicralur. Hi 
Romam vciiiunt, in omiii facuUatc studlimi 
pi'oiiunciaiit, ad hos omncs cojivcniuiit tarn 
scjioiarcs qiKim quarumcvinqiic scieiiliarum 
(loctores et quo profiiiKlioros ncccdunt, quns 
Imiiriaiit veiias, ubcriorcs invcnimit. ilos 
omnes ct omnium facultatum doctorcs adorant, 
hos omncs civcs vcncraiilur et horum mores 
niodesUamquc, virtutcs ct sapicntiam pra;dic,it 
omnis Roma, qui ampliui in omncm tcrram 
pL-nctrat sonus corum. Deniquc fuiicto pon- 
tificc mulii;r nominatione omni Jabio vocatur 
ct voce non impugnata, Romanis hortanllbii-;, 
ad apostolatus apicom promovetur. Cardina- 
latur I'ircius amasius, vitam sagacitcr agunt et 
in corum gubcrnatione tota Ixtatur ecciesia. 
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^ Sed quum status adulteri raro radices figunt, cardinal. 
'* vel si germinent, non roborant, et si roborent, ^hiil* 
*' non perduranty accidit ergo, quod antea nun- oiancia 
** quam, fucata mulier papissa praegnatur et pregnant, 
" insueta tempora partus ignorans ibat ad eccle- "^ *"^* 
'' siam sancti Johannis Lateranensis cum uni- ohiid 00 
** verso clero missam solemnem celebratura. Sed ^ *' ^^ 

to mass, 

''inter Colosseum et ecclesiam s. Clementis dying on 

the spot, 

•" coacta doloribus cecidit et puerum peperit et ^hieh rhe 
" pariter cxpiravit Haec viam papa semper pJ^p®*"®*^ 
** evilat et ante coronationem papa semper ma- •▼«id. 
** nibus virilia palpantibus exploratur/'etc. 

" Vide, quos ad gradus virtus ct sapientia extollic 
Pusillos sic altos in sapientia protexit; sed nihil 
Est omnis nostra sagacitas vel industria contra Deum« 
Vide carmina, quae scquuntur. 

Discerct ut leges peregrina juvencula plenas 
Glancia clara seges mulierum transit Athenas 
Cum juvene cupido vir facta, sed ista cupido 
Militat in turbis ac doctores docet urbis. 
Papa fit et puerum pariens et moritur prope clerum. 

Moralitas. 

Nil mage grandescic quam doctus jure fruendo. 
Nil mage vilescit quam vir sine lege fruendo. 

Papa, pater pauperum, peperit papissa papellum,"etc. 
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Tux kOtmirt^ adJitio&al pxftioiTan about the fMi 
of Pope J<ttn. gathered auin}}- from Baring-Gould's 
CmriimM JfjtJkr 0J tkt MiMIf Aga. the not« to 
SouBcs's edhioa of Mosbdin's Eecitsmttka! HisU'n, 
ai>d tW article /^^toir m Peter Baylc's ZHatrntntirf, 
vili be of tBtoTSt » iteK «bo cue to pursue the 
F-b cjt further. 
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" story rests and to confute it by an accurate com- 
" putation of dates. There are still, however, very 
" learned men who, while they concede that much 
** falsehood is mixed with the truth, maintain that 
" the controversy is not wholly settled. Something 

* must necessarily have taken place at Rome to give 
'* rise to this most uniform report of so many ages ; 
" but even yet it is not clear what that something 

* was." Book III., part 2, chap, ii., § 4. Tant il est 
certain que les mdmes choses nous paraissent v^rita- 
bles ou fausses k mesure qu*elles favorisent, ou notre 
parti, ou le parti oppos6. One can hardly doubt that 
it was Protestant prejudice which made Moshcim 
** wish to believe" (as Gibbon says of a dubious story 
which pleases him) that the myth of Pope Joan nnght 
be true. It matters little to Protestants, as Bayle 
remarks, whether the Papess existed or not ; it matters 
much that they should not give a handle to people to 
regard them comme des gens opiniAtres, et qui ne 
vculent jamais d^mordre des opinions pr^con^ues. 
Mosheim says, " During the five subsequent centuries 
*' the witnesses to this extraordinary event are with- 
" out number ;" he omits to add that they occur in 
the last of the five centuries. For more than 350 years 
after the death of Leo IV. there is absolute silence 
about the Papess. Nor is it true that " no one prior 
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Ills successor should be his son ; it was therefore a 
great grief to him that his wife was barren. When at 
length there were hopes of a child, he was beside 
himself with joy ; but when the child proved to be a 
girl, he was almost as grieved as before. He deter- 
mined^ therefore, to pass the child off as a boy, and 
gave it the name of Pepin. Six years later his wife 
bore him a son ; but the parents still felt bound to 
conceal the sex of the first child, who on Charles* 
death was crowned as his successor. She reigned for 
three years without detection. The denouement took 
place as she was addressing the parliament. The 
woman-king died in childbirth in the midst of the 
august assembly ; and the nobles, in horror, passed a 
law which would render such an imposture impossible 
in future. Imagine half a dozen different accounts 
of the way in which Queen Pepin died, and you have 
a narrative as like that about Pope Joan "comme 
** deux gouttes d*eau." What amount of credence 
should we give to this eleventh century writer } 

Some writers appear to have believed that the child 
which the Papess bore was Antichrist ! An eminent 
Dutch minister considers it as immaterial whether its 
father was a monk or the devil. 

The German and French Protestants of the sixteenth 
century delighted in the story, embellishing it with 

87 
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details of their own, !n order to make capital out of it 

against the Papacy, Nor did tlieir fancy exuberate in 
words only. Some of their accounts are illustrated 
with woodcuts, which would seem to be more curioi:s 
and graphic than decent, Mr, Baring-Gould gives a 
copy of one in which the I'apess is strung up lo 3 
gibbet over the mouth of hell ; rather against the 
version of the story, which says she was allowed to 
choose whether she W'>uld have the j ublic exposure, 
or burn for ever in hell. 

Tiie raison d'etre > f t!ie myth, as f.ivcn by Dr. 
Dollingcr in the text, is i.n.baljly solTicicjiit, Mr. 
Haring-Gould, however, has litlle doubt ''that IVpe 
" Joan is an impersonation of the great whore of Kc- 
" velation, seated on the seven hills, and is the po- 
" pular expression c-f the idea prevalent from the 
" twelfth to the sixtceiitli century, that the mystery of 
" iniquity was somehow working in the Papa! Court. 
" The scandal of the anti-popes, the utter worlJliiiLss 
" and pride of others, the spiritual fornication with the 
" kings of the earth, along with the words of Rc\c!a- 
" tion prophesying the advent of an adullerous won'.r.n 
" who should rule over the Imperial Citj-, and her eoii- 
" nection with Antichrist, crystallized into this curit'iis 
" myth, much as the floating uncertainty as to tiie 
" st^n ific.it ion of uur Lurd's words, ' Tiicre be some 
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** ' standing here which shall not taste of death till 
•* * they see the kingdom of God/ condensed into the 
** myth of the Wandering Jew." 

He gives the following "jingling record" of th? 
Papess, which is worth re-quoting. It is a fragment 
of the rhythmical Vit(B Pontifictim of Gulielmus 
Jacobus of Egmonden, preserved in Wol(jii Lcctiomivt 
Memorabiliinn centenarii^ XVI. : — 

** Priusquam reconditur Sergius, vocatur 
Ad summaiTiy qui dicitur Johannes, huic addatur 
Ang]icus, Moguntia iste procreatur. 
Oji> ut dat sententia, fGcminis aptatur 
Sexu : quod sequenda monstranc, breviatur 
I^aec vojf; nam prolixius chronica proccdui.c. 
Ista, de qua H'-^vius dicta minus lacdunt. 
. Huic erat amasius, ut scriptores credunt, 
Patria relinquitur Moguntia, Graecorum 
Studiose petitur 8cho!a. Post doctorum 
Haec doctrix efficitur Romae legens ; horum 
Ilaec auditu fungitur ]oquens. Hinc prostrato 
Summo hzc cligitur ; sexu exaltato 
Quandoque negligitur. Fatur quod hsc nato 
Per servum conficitur. Tempore gignendi 
Ad processum equus scanditur, vice flendi, 
Papa cadit, panditur improbis ridendi 
Norma, puer nascitur in vico Clementis, 
Colossaeum jungitur. Corpus parentis 
In eodem traditur sepulturae gentis, 
Faturque scriptoribus, quod Papa pracfato^ 
Vico senioribus transiens amato 
Congruo ductoribus sequitur negato 
Loco, quo Ecclesia partu denigratur, 
Quamvis inter spacia Pontificum ponatur 
Propter sexum." 



in Ills Ex Licit, dc Papa I 
and L'lCiifant has j;ive 
better arran-^cmcnt of th 
de la Popcssc Jeanne^ La 
Tlie arguments agaii 
Blenders ^ famous treatis 

1 Baring-Goiild, in his Curi 
ftatoniL*i)t in respect to this work 

^ [iUondcl, the great Protcsta 
th? Docri'talK, sa^i) tliat he cxa 
lUiyiil Library at Paris, and foni 
i.) such a manner as to convince i 
He snys, ' Having read and rc-rv 
th? prctendud Ptijicss is taken froi 
pt'iiitentiur}' to Innocent IV., and 
four hundred years later than Anai 
th?sc kinds of fables.' His reasrn 
is not tliat of the Librarian, hut si 
altto that the insertion intt-rf res \ 
bc*ars evidence of chnn«y piecing 
and Di?niMli( t III., as jxiv.-n t<» iks 
t!i>4*i'.> Koyjilt', s\\\.'lU'd with th • 
cx')ri.'s.'<ioiv: »> • •• 
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la question, si une fetnme a M assise au si^ge papal de 
Rome, Amsterdam, 1647-9 » '^ Bayle's Diciionnaire 
historiqtie et critique, article Papesse, See also A Hat it 
Confutatio Fabidce de Johanna Papissa, Colon., 1645 ; 
George Eccard, Historia Francice Oriental, tom. ii., lib. 
XXX., §119; Michael Lequien, Oriens Christianus, iii., 
P- m \ Chr. Aug. Heumann, a Lutheran writer, 
Sylloge Diss, Sacrar., tom. i., pt. ii., p. 352 ; J. G. 
Schelhorn, Aincenitates Literar,, i., p. 146; Jac. Bas- 
nage, Histoire de tEglise, i., p. 408 ; Schroeckh, Kir- 
chengeschichtc, xxii., p. 75-110; J. E. C. Schmidt, 
Kircliengeschichte, iv., p. 274-279; A. Bjwer's Lives 
of the Popes, iv., p. 246-260. 

having seated him on the pontifical throne, and signed the decree of 
his election, they sent him to tlic vcty invincible Augiisti Lothair 
and LouiH, and the firat of these died on 29 September, 8r>5, Just 
seventv-fuur days after the death of Pope I«eo." Pp. 17d-181. 
H. B. 8.1 



s'.niLir to that of Bisho: 
given by Mr. Baring-G 
"who wrote in mo, sa' 
" been driven from h:s 1; 
" by mice, that he flcJ 
" a wooden tower, in w 
** ths host of mice and ra 
" up. The story is to!d 
" {Dhntm Canic,^ p. 793) 
** mured at the bad gov< 
" sought redress, Popiel s 
" murers to his palace, wh 
'' was ill, and then poisor 
" corpses were flung by 
" Gopolo. Then the king 1 
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at having freed himself 
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* through the flaming ring ; then he fled with his wife 

* and child to a castle in the sea, but was followed by 
*' the animals and devoured." 

He also gives other stories, more or less parallel 
to that of Bishop Hatto; for instance, the one of 
Freiherr von Giittingen. This baron is said to have 
possessed three castles between Constance and 
Arbon, in the canton of Thurgau, namely, Giittin- 
gen, Moosburg, and Oberburg. During a grievous 
famine he collected the poor on his lands together, 
shut them up in a barn, and burnt them, mocking 
their shrieks by exclaiming, "Hark how the rats 
** and mice are squeaking T* Not long after a huge 
swarm of mice came down upon him. He fled to 
his castle of Giittingen, which stood in the lake 
of Constance; but the mice swam after him and 
devoured him. The castle then sank into the lake, 
where it may still be seen when the water is clear 
and the surface unruffled {Zeitschrift fur Deutsche 
Mytlwlogie^ iii., p. 307). Again, there is a mouse- 
tower at Holzolster, in Austria, with a very similar 
legend attached, except that here the wicked noble- 
man locks the poor people up in a dungeon and 
staives them to death, instead of making a bonfire of 
them (Vernaleken, Alpensagm, p. 328). Another 
instance is referred to by Dr. DoUvtv^^'^t vsv Ibi^ l^'xX* 



cric-s which he called ti 
Inland tower was as littl 
Hatto or King Poplel, th 
precaution of having his I 
chains. The mice got at 
picked his bones (Zcitsch 
452). The Mauseschloss i 
another instance of a vcrj 
abound in which rats or m 
of divine vengeance, but th< 
the feature of the island tov 
our present purpose. Someti 
are toads and frogs instead < 

The tendency which a 
attract round itself as evidc 
have no connection with it ' 
illustrated by the famous i 
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the very eve of a battle. A large body of Christians 
in one of the legions fell on their knees, and prayed 
to heaven for help. A sudden storm followed, which 
by its thunder and lightning terrified the barbarians, 
and by its heavy rain relieved the thirst of the 
Romans. The truth of the narrative does not 
concern us ; but probably no one who examines the 
evidence, as collected by Dr. Newman in his Essays 
on Miracles (Essay II., chap, v., section i), will dissent 
from his very moderate statement of the result. " On 
" the whole, then, we may conclude that the facts of 
this memorable occurrence are as the early Christian 
writers state them ; that Christian soldiers did ask, 
" and did receive, in a great distress, rain for their 
" own supply, and lightning against enemies ; 
" whether through miracle or not we ^annot 
" say for certain, but more probably not through 
" miracle in the philosophical sense of the word. All 
" we know, and all we need know is, that ' He made 
" ' darkness His secret place, His pavilion round 
" ' about him, with dark water and thick clouds to 
*' ' cover Him ; the Lord thundered out of heaven, 
" ' and the Highest gave His thunder; hailstones and 
" * coals of fire. He sent out His arrows, and 
'* ' scattered them ; He sent forth lightnings, and 
** ' destroyed them.' " Just as the story of Pope Joan 
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fastened on the fact that pontifical processions never 
passed through the narrow street between the church 
of St. Clement and the Coliseum, and just as the stor>' 
of the Count of Glciclicn made capital out of the big 
bed and the jewel which the Turkish princess was 
supposed to have worn in her turban, so this history 
of the " Thundering Legion" has incorporated with 
itself two utterly irrelevant circumstances, and that 
so completely, that some persons have supposed that 
b>' exposing the irrelevancy they have necessarily 
dciiH lishcd tJic story — " as if evidence were the test 
of Iriitli." Claudius Apollinari^ liishop of IliorapoHs, 
was a contemporary of Marcus Aurelius. His state- 
ment of this incident in the war against the Quadri is 
preserved to us by Euscbius {Hist, v., 5), and he 
allet;es as evidence that the lei^ion to which these 
Christian soldiers belonged was tlicnccforth called 
tlic Thundering Legion. Tertullian. writing some 
five and twenty years later (about A.D. 200), states by 
way of evidence tJiat the emperor in consequence 
passed an edict in favour of tlie Christians {Apo- 
h'Scliais, cliap. v. ; cf. Ad Sm/'»/,i!>i, cap. iv.). Now 
there certainly was a Thundering Legion (Lcgio 
Fulminatrix), viz, the twelfth ; but then it was as old 
as the time of Augustus. It was one of tlie nineteen 
legions levied by him. And as regards Tertullian's 
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argument, there is some evidence that Marcus 
Aurefius did issue a rescript favouring the Christians, 
but in the period of his reign which preceded the 
battle. And it is notorious that he persecuted the 
Christians both before and after that event Here^ 
then, we have a story, almost certainly true in itself, 
claiming as evidence circumstances which, however 
well attested, have nothing whatever to do with it. 

Instances of strange and unusual objects giving 
rise to myths might be multiplied almost ad infinitrntu 
Thus the story of Arion arose from the figure of a 
man on a dolphin, which was the customary offering 
of one saved from shipwreck ; the dolphin being a 
mere emblem of the sea. The story of the Horatii and 
Curiatii seems to be an attempt to explain five 
barrows. • The custom of representing martyrs with 
the instruments or marks of their sufferings, produced 
the legend of St Denys walking with his head under 
his arm. The allegorical picture of Michael the 
Archangel conquering the Evil One in the presence 
of the Church, gave rise to the myth of St George 
rescuing Saba from the dragon, 8;c» 
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Pope Hadrian's Letter to Henry II., King 
OF England, a.d. 1154. 

Adriaiius Papa gralum et aceeptum habtt qttcd lieti. 
riois Rex Anglia Insulam Hybtrniam ingrediatHr 
ut populum ilium Ugibus tubdal, ita iamen at annua 
Petrg solvatur pmsio. 

Adrianus Episcopus, servus servorum Dei, caris- 

simo in Christo fi!io illiistri AiigloniiTi Re^i, s;ilu- 
tom et Apostolicaiii Bciicdictionem. I.audabiliter 
satis ct friictiiosG dc glnridso nomine propa'janJo 
in tLTiis ct a;ti.Tiia; fcHcit.itis pr.xmio ciimulando in 
ccvlis tiia iiiaj;nificonti,i cogitat, tlum ad dilatandos 
Ecck-ii.e tciniidos, ad dcclarandam iiidoctis ct rudibiis 
I'opulis Christiana: fidci vcritntcm. ct vitiorum plan- 
taria dc AL;ra Doniinico cxtirpanda, sicut Catholicus 
Princc-ps, intcndis, et ad id convciiientius cxeqiicndiim 
consilium Apostolica; scdis cxigis ct favorcm. In quo 
facto, quaiito altiori Consilio, ct majori discrctione 
jimcodes, tanto in co fcliciorem progrcssum tc, 
pnustanto ])oniino, conHdimus habitui-iim. co quod ad 
boniini c.\itum sonipcr ct fincm solcant attingcre qii.-e 
dc ardiiro fidci ct rcligjonis amorc priiicipium ac- 
ccpcriiiit. 
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Sane Hibemiam et omnes Insulas quibus sol 
justitiae Christus illuxit, et quae documenta Fidei 
Christianae receperunt, ad jus beati Petri et sacro- 
sanctae Romanae Elcclesiae (quod tua etiam nobilitas 
recognoscit) non est dubium pertincre, unde tanto in 
eis libentius plantationem fidei fidelem et germen Deo 
gratum inserimus, quanto id a nobis interne exadis- 
trictius prospicimus exigendum. 

Significasti siquidem nobis, fili in Christo carissime, 
te Hyberniae Insulam ad subdendum ilium populum 
legibus, et vitiorum plantaria inde extirpanda, velle 
intrare, et de singulis domibns Antmam unius denarii 
bcato Petri velle solvere pensioncm et jura Ecclesiarum 
illius terrae illibata et integra conservare ; nos itaque, 
pium et laudabile dcsiderium tuum favore congruo 
prosequentes, et pctitioni tuae benignum impendcntes 
assensum, gratum et acccptum habcmus, ut, pro 
dilatandis Ecclesiae tcrminis, pro vitiorum restrin- 
gendo decursu, pro corrigendis moribus et virtutibus 
inserendis, pro Christianae Religionis augmento, Insu- 
lam illam ingrediaris ; et quae ad honorem Dei et salu- 
tem illius spectaverint exequaris; et illius terrae populua 
honorifice te recipiat ; et sicut Dominum veneretur 
(Jnre nimirum Ecclesiarum illibata et integro perma- 
nentCy et salva beato Petro et sacrosanctce Romatice Eccle- 
sia de singulis domibus annua unius cUnaru fcnsiou^- 

8S 



l)v.Tspcxciis. ut (L'Con.'tur 
crcscat I'lclui Christ iaiiic 1 
Dei ct salutom pertinent a 
ut ct a Deo sempiternal n 
mercaris, ct in terris glorioi 
obtincrc. — Rymcr s Fccdcra 
It is interesting to comf 
by the above document tl 
Council of the Vatican : 

" Si quis itaque dixeril 
** habere tantummodo offic 
" rectionis, non autcm plena 
*' jnrisdictiotiis in uuiversam 
" rebus, quae ad fidem ct mc 
" disciplinam et regimen L 
" d iff usee pertinent ; aut cum 
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Decisions " ex Cathedra." 

*" QUELLES ^taient alors les conditions de Tacte er 
" cathedrA ? Qui peut dire ce qu*elles sont au- 
jourd'hui ? Connait-on deux theologians bien 
d*accord sur ce point? Nous parlerons des actcs 
ex cathedrA quand nous saurons ce que veut dire 
" le mot ex cathedrA^ 

Most persons who have endeavoured to discover 
what the exact meaning of decisions ex cathedrA is, 
will be inclined to sympathise very heartily with the 
above words of Pire ^ Gratry. 

Archbishop Manning tells us^ that the Vatican 
Council has defined the meaning. What the Council 
says is this: '•We teach and define that it is a dogma 
" divinely revealed ; that the Roman Pontiff, when he 
" speaks ex cathedrA, that is, when in discharge of the 
" office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, by 
" virtiu of his supreme Apostolic authority he defines a 
" doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by tlu 
•* Universal Church, by the divine assistance promised 

1 TroUilme letlre d Mgr, Deichamp$, p. 13. 

2 The Vatican Council and iU DefinitionM. Loudon. l^t<^^^«^\« 
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*' publicly on a point of doctrine, either of his own 
" accord, or in answer to questions addressed to him, 
" he has spoken ex cathedrA^ for he was questioned as 
" pope, and successor of other popes, and the mere 
" fact that he has made his declaration publicly and 

*' in writing makes it an ex cathedrA judgment 

•* The moment any accidental or arbitrary condition 
" is fixed on which the ex cathedrA nature of a papal 
" decision is to depend, we enter the sphere of the 

" private crotchets of theologians Just as if one 

** cliDSC to say afterwards of a physician who had 
" been consulted, and had given his opinion on a 
" d'lease, that he had formed his diagnosis aiid 
" prescribed his remedies as a private person, and rot 

*' as a physician Thus Orsi maintains that 

" Ilonoiius composed the dogmatic letter he issued in 
" reply to the Eastern Patriarchs, and which was 
" afterwards condemned as heretical by tlie sixth 
" Oecumenical Council, only as ' a private teacher ; ' 
" but the expression doctor privattts, when used of a 
" pope, is like talking of wooden iron." 

Some have maintained that before a pope speaks 
ex cathedrA he must have thoroughly discussed the 
question to be decided, conferring with bishops and 
theologians. This appears to be the present view of 
'hhhop Hefele, judgii^ from Vi\s tec^tvX. mo^X. ^\sa.N^- 
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pointing letter to the clergy of bis ' iIkkcsc. But the 
learned author of the Conciiungtscbu/ile does not tell 
us whether the consulting a synod is an indispensable 
condition of a definition «"i-rt///rt/r(J, or only a piece <j( 
ecclesiastical etiquette. If the latter, the statement is 
nugatory ; if the former, we have the startling jwradox 
tliat the infallibiliCj'of an infallible Head is dependent 
on consultation with fallible subordinates. 

Ilcllarmine and his fellow Jesuit, Enda;mon 
Jc'lnnnes, make it a sine qiid tion that the Pope 
s!i iiilti aiUlrcss what he defines ex calhoirA to the 
\\\\ '\c Cluiuli. Tlni> a decree or dermiti'.in atliJrc^icd 
to \\\i Ciuiich ill Tiance or \\\ G^riiiaiiy woiikl not 
necci=ai:iy be i-falllble. But surely \\hat is tiLith for 
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one IS truth for all. How can a proposition be an 
article of faith for France or Germany, if it is not an 
article of faith for the whole Church ? 

Others again, would make it of the essence of an 
ex cathedrd decision that the document should have 
been affixed for a certain time to the door of St 
Peter s, and in the Campofiore. 

[Bishop von Hefcle, in his essay on Honorius, 
against De Margeric's pamphlet, Le Pape Honorius et 
le.Brih>iaire Romain (Paris 1870), takes the ground 
that Honorius spoke ex cathedrd on the question in 
hand. He says : 

" Who does not know that it is extremely difficult 
to determine when the Pope speaks ex cathedrd? De 
Margerie propounds two criteria by which this may 
be known : 

" a. When the Pope proclaims m positive terms an 
opinion as an article of faith. Honorius, he argues, 
did not do this. But is not the following dictum 
positive : 

" We confess one will of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
(Unam voluntatem fatemur domini Jesu Christi. 
Maiisi, T. xi., p. 539). 

** Further, Honorius says : * We have not learned 
from the Holy Scriptures that Jesus Christ. . . has one 
or two energies ; but that He acts Vn inanijoldxsw^^^\ 



ex'iort y.'>ii {liortatiti;s 
way of t.ilkiiiii about on 
?='■. P- 543)- 

" In the second epist 
to the ecclesiastical dog 
to hold and to teach (qi 
cum pertinet quae tenere 
are not bound to define 1 
either one energy or two." 

" Thus Ilcnorius in fac 
tivetjf, and prescribed it. 

" b. But, sajs Margcrie 
upon the •whole tvorld, and 
of a dogma ex cathcdrd. 

" I do not know that a 
Church is absolutely nece: 
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ion RevieWy April, 1872, pp. 299, 300.) Bishop Hefele, 
however, published the Vatican decree on Papal In- 
fallibility in April, 1 87 1, and gave in his adhesion to 
it, accompanying it with an interpretation on several 
points, as e.g., that this " infallibility extends only to 
revealed truth about matters of faith and morals ; " 
that " the definitiojis alone are infallible, and not the 
introductory statements and arguments ; " and, in 
fine, that the reason why a papal defkikion is in- 
fallible " is not to be found in the person of the Pope^ 
but in the divine aid." This last is certainly a re- 
ma.kable interpretation : for if that was the real sense 
of the decree, none of the minority of the Council 
could have opposed. See a sharp criticiim on thei.e 
pt !nt3 in von Schulte's Stclluug der Concilien, Pdpste 
und BUchofe, Prag. 1871. s. 336-8. H. B. S.] 

Another necessary condition, according to some, 
is that the Pope should anathematize those who 
dispute the decision. 

I-astly, the Bishop of St. Poitcn maintains^ that 

1 DiefiUehe und die wah^e Unfehlbarkeit der Paptte, yoq Dr. 
Joseph Fkbslcb, Bischof von St. Pultcn, Wien, 1871. The iiam- 
phL't contains some strange inconsistencies, as professor Bi-rchtolJ 
has alrc4idy pointed out, e. g. . On p. 34 Bishop b'essler maintains 
that the well known brief of Pius IX , AfuUijUices inter (June 19, 18&1), 
in which certain doctrines are condemned as heretical, is not a 
decision ez eathedrd ; and the bishop ridicules professor Sohulte Cot 
Boppoaing thAi a definition of an axUcle ot tBA\k cot^^Xii^ xoa^^*')^ 
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the pope must expressly state that he is defining, in 
virtue of his office, as supreme teacher in the Church. 
Hence he would contend that it is still doubtful 
whether the present Pope's Syllabus is ex caihcdrA, 
and therefore infallible^ Would Rome allow that it is 
doubtful ? 

In considering these various, and in some casca 
extraordinary conditions, we can scarcely avoid the 
conclusion that they are for the most part artificial 
restrictions, invented for the purpose of excluding 
certain awkward utterances of popes from being ,.r 
cathairA. Such efforts reach a climax when ilic \iev.- 
is dclibcralciy put forth, that, • as no pope ever lins 
spoken IX catludrA from the beginning of time till 
now, so it is probabb that hcnccforlh ti'l the end of 
time none ever will so speak. And nothing short of 
this desperate theory can save the Bull of Paul IV. — 
■' Cnm ex Aposlotalus offtch" March I5lh, iSog (one 
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of the most terrible ever issued by a pope) — from 
being ex^cathedrd. Every* condition, even down to 
the affixing it on the doors of St. Peter's, is fulfilled. 
The Bishop of St. Polten attempts to exclude it, 
because it is not a decision in matters of faith — 
" keine 6^/a«^^//^entscheidung ; " but it is most 
undeniably a decision in matters of morals^ and these 
are claimed as within the sphere of papal infallibility 
no less than matters of faith. 

1 It is perhaps worth while to quote the passages which proye 
this : — '' Cum ex Apostolatua officio nobis, moritis licet imiiaribaSy 
<• divinitus crcdito, cura Dominici gregis nobis immineat generalii^ 
** ct exinde tcncamur pro fideli illius cuslodia^ et ealubri direetione^ 
•* more Vigilis I astoria asxidue vigilnre," &c. 

" ilabita Hiipcr his cum vcucrubilibus fratribus nostris S. B. E. 
'* cardinalibus del beralione matura, do corum consilio, et unammi 
** atsenstij*^ Ac. 

** Hac nostra in perpeiuum valilura constitutione,.,.,<f(9 ^po«fo- 
*^ I'ca poteitatia pUniludine sancimus, statuimus, dccernimos et 
" definimw" Ac. 

'< Ut autc-m prffiS(*ntcs litcne ad omnium quorum interest notitiam 
" di'ducantur, vohimus eas.^^.in Baailicm Prineipis Apoatolantm d§ 
** Urbe et Chancellarim ApoalolicK vahia atque in aeie eampi Fl^rm 
<' per aliquos ex cursoribus nostris publicari et affigi," Ac. 

<< Si quis autem hoc attentare pmesumpserit, tndignati<m€m omiii^ 
<* poUhiia JJeiy ac Bcatorum Petri et Pauli apostolomm ejus se noverit 
incuraurum " — " hoc" being the infringing or opposing of the Bull. 
See an able article in the Allgefneina Zeitung (Beilage, April 11, 
1871 S />!> rdmiaehe Fraga^ die p&ptUlieha SitUnUhr§ und du tur^ 
pdiachs Rechlawrdnung, 
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The latest Defenders of Honorius. 



In order to be convinced how fatal the case of 
Honorius is to the claims of papal infallibility, one 
has only to read a. few of his apologists. The means 
resorted to in the vain attempt to overcome the in- 
surmountable difBcuIty, are so extraordinary and so 
various, tli.il one fccld that the truth must be on tiic 
si.le which is so fiercely ami irrationally assailed. Tlie 
controversy is one more proof of tlic simplicity of 
truth aiui tiie multiplicity of error. We are only 
couccnicd now with tliat moJe of argument, lately 
renew eii in hi^Ii quarters, wliicli would demolish llic 
case of I lunorins .is an instance of papal fallibility, by 
maintaining tl1.1t tlie letters of Honorius are wt 
lijteiodo.\. This method has at least the advanta^'c 
of bein^^ bold. Three general councils ha\e declared 
that these letters aix heteroilo\, in fact, damnably 
herelieal ; and pope after pope lias confirmed the 
decision of these councils, llul, in spite of that, three 
Kotnan arclibisliops publicly assure their clergy th.lt 
t.ie 1 iii-.;|,.s of Honorius are perfectly orthodo.';, I'ro- 
tcat.mt " private ivwV^u\i;\\0' t;vw •!.<ii'4C'5v^ t'^ '\'m\.'l\.«. 
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A recent pastoral of the archbishop of Baltimore 
contains the following "excellent passage," quoted 
with approbation by Archbishop Manning : " The case 
"of Honorius forms no exception; for ist, Honorius 
*' expressly says in his letters to Sergius that he 
^ meant to define nothing, and he was condemned 
"precisely because he temporized and would not 
" define ; 2nd, because in his letters he clearly taught 
** the sound Catholic doctrine^ only enjoining silence as 
" to the use of certain terms, then new in the Church; 
*' and 3rd, because his letters were not addressed to a 
"general council of the whole Church, and were 
" rather private than public and official ; at least they 
" were not published^ even in the East^ until several 
" years later." 

The Archbishop of Westminster goes even further 
than his American brother. " I will, nevertheless, here 
*^ affirm that the following points in the case of Hono- 
" rius can be abundantly proved from documents : — 

" (i.) That Honorius defined no doctrine wJiatsoever. 
" (2.) That he forbade the making of any new 
" definition. (3.) That his fault was precisely in this 
" omission ^ of Apostolic authority, for which he was 

1 Would the council have solenmly cursed Honorius for mere 

" omission of Apostolic authority 7" And would Pope Leo havo 

spoken of such oijiiissioii as a *< profBUUb pcoditio^" axk «.^J^\&.^n» ^c^ 

gabrert the itdth 7 
S9 
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■jasfly censured fie. anathematized], (4.) That iti 
"/aw ^iitles art mtirtif orthodox; though, in die 

■ use of language, he wrote, as was usual, before the 
* condemnation of Mbnoth elitism, and not as it 

■ became necessary aflenrards. It is an anachronism 
" and an injustice to censure bts language before that 
' condemnation, as it might be just to censure it 

■ after the condemnation had been made ; " ' an 
anachronism of which three general councils and 
%-arious popes ha\-e been guilty. One is not ashamed 
c:'l.'".j i\-".\'.:,''.y -vl'.iy m company so respectable. 

I: ;; d;:V.c-!: to decide which statement is the nioat 
2,:d,-.c:.->'.:5, 'j.\M liie letters of Honorius are entirely 
cr.i'.^i.-'x. cr that t]ie langiiaje for which he was 
a:-.-::-.en-.at;zcJ was usual at the time. 

S:"-.i;.i::y tlie Archbishop of Maliiics maintnins cf 
H.t.,t;us, that *' ron-sculcment il n'a pas enscigne Ic 
r.:.'":'.r.i;isme, niais il a JormdLuunt cnsci^iu- k 

Lc: -.ii vcrj- brief:)- review tlie facts, 

t I '.lie \c\L\ Oriental patriarchs three had declared 
f.T :ju- t.;:;;,-us .W-.v ArtUus, which were an attempt 
t.> ;;:.., -ij peace by means of a doubtful e.\pres:iiijn. - 

; r-.- V,-.-;, c -.'.^l SKiiU Dijinitiont: • Posloral Ltll.r to iLo 

- I' '■ ■: ■' ' • — "ords ca^^^blo of an orthoilo^, but .-lUo of a 
E:,-:..- L>>-.:i' ■.■.■,■.<.:■, ;.-,avion. 'I\\.^ «cut\ii\V^ 6M-^^i,\''i tt,v.^ ^xw.-,^'. 
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The new patriarch of Jerusalem, Sophroniscus, dis- 
regarding the promise which he had made as a 
private theologian, had called a synod and solemnly 
condemned the Nine Articles. Now came the time 
when Honorius, hitherto quite passive, could keep 
silence no longer. He was formally asked for his 
decision. It would seem as if he never clearly 
understood the question. He gave four ^ different 

1 (1). « Undo et wax TOLiniTATni rAmcuB D. N. Jmx' CHRisriy 
^ quia profecto a divinitate asstunpta est nostra natan^ non culpa 
*' [in] ilia profecto, quae ante peccatum creata est^ non qiue postpno- 
^ Taricationem vitiata.'* (2). <* Nam lex alia in membriM^ ant ffchuUoM 
** divena non fnit^ vel eofUraria salvatorl, qnia super legem natus est 
" biunance conditionis." (3). << Utram antem propter opera divini* 
<< talis et humanitatis una an geminsB operationes debeant deri 
« vata dici vel intclligi, ad nos ista pertinere non debenty relin- 
" qucntes ea grammaticiSi qui solent parFoUs exquisita deiivando 
" nomina venditare. Nos enim non unam operationem yel dnaa 
" domiiium Jesnm Christum ejusque sanctum Spiritum, sacris Uteris 
** percepimus, sed multifonniter cognovimus openitum." Honoril 
PP^ £p. m., Ad Sergium CofutarUinopolitanum Epidecpum. Labbe^ 
Coneil., n., 929, 932. (4). << Auferentes eigo, sicut dizimus, scanda- 
^ lum novellA adinyentionis, non noi oporUt unam vel duae cpera^ 
« lionet definientet prmdieare, sed pro una, quam qnidam dicunt^ 
** operatione, oportet nos unum operatortm Christum dominum in 
** utrisquc naturis veridice confiteri ; et pro duabus operatlonibui^ 
« ablaio geminm operalionit vo€€ibulOf ipsas potius duas naturas, id est 
^divinitatis et carnis assumptas in una persona unlgeniti Dei 
** Pains, inconfuse, indivise, atque inconyertibiliter nobiscum piSBdi- 
** care propria operantem.'* " Scribentes etiam communibus fintiibug 
« Cyro et Sophronio antistitibus, ne nova vocie, id eel, unitiM vel 
(< gemina operationie voeabulo imielere vel immorari videantur : sed 
" abrasa hnjutmodi novm vocie appellaiione^ unum Chcistam. dq w v V iwwv 
<< nobiscum in utrittqiie natoris diyina "vel >anmaiA ^jswdi^^t^^v^^nsw^ 
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(i.) Wc most confess that Christ haS'a 
one wQl. (\Miicb vcas heretical.) (2.) We must 
not sajr that Christ had tvo conflicting wills, of 
v-faidi the ciWnc will compelled the human will to act 
in hannony with iL (Which qo one had e\'cr dreamed 
of saying.) (3.) It «iMiId be better not to talk either of 
aot will or of two wills, but to leave such a mere 
qucstioa of language to grammarians. (Which was 
no answer at all) (4,) We mist not talk either of 
o e i\Jl or of two wdls. The quest on cannot 
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within the last few years. See the article by Bishop 
von Hefele, already referred to, translated in the 
Presbyterian Quarterly^ April, 1872 ; also Hefele s 
Coficiliengeschichte^ vol. iii., pp. 129, 145, 264, 285. 
Mgr. Maret, Du Concile Gin&cd et de la Paix 
Religieuse^ 2 Tome, Paris, 1869. The Case of Pope « 
Honorius^ by P. Le Page Renouf, London, 1869, is a 
reply to articles of Dr. Ward in the Dublin Review^ 
1868,-9 — and to a work by Father Bottala. The 
work entitled Monutnenta qucedam Causam Honorii 
Spectantiqy Rome, 1 870, is from the press of the . 
Civilta Cattolica. Hefele says of it, that " the notes 
appended are almost worthless, and wholly insufficient 
to justify Honorius." Another more recent work by 
Professor Joseph Pennachi, of the Romaiy University, 
Liber de Honorii /. Romani Pontificis Causa^ is written 
in a worthier spirit, but it attempts to prove that " the 
epistles of Honorius are absolutely catholic and give 
no countenance to the Monothelite heresy." In an 
Appendix to the German edition of his essay on 
Honorius, Bishop Hefele effectually disproves Pro- 
fessor Pennachi's position. H. B. S.] 
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pi^M^xswas Arcbbi^op of Armagh, and . 
tiitad of 5l BmunI, iriu> wrote a work ZV Vita tt 
XyiMS Cata S. IfaJmU*: see Fabridu-s BH/. Med. 
a tmf. Lttim^ toL v, tmder the woni ' MalachUs." Of 
feu prafAedes about the popes a full aod iotcresting 
■pniMt b ghen by H. Wcingarten of Berlin, in the 
Sr^iL-K vt4 KritihtH. 1S57, S, 55;-S"3- He was a 
:f ?■- -j'lr \-!:t-JC and austen'ty. Bernard spoke 
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came of the counts of Conti, who had possessions in 
Segni. Pius II. (^Eneas Sylvius) is de capra et albergo^ 

for he was once secretary of the cardinals Capranica 
and Albergati. More characteristic are the words 
about Gregory XL de tribulatione pacts, — ^for he lived 
just before troubled times (1621), and about Alex- 
ander VIII., custos montiunt, for he bore six mountains 
on his coat of arms, which led the daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus to apply to him the proverb — 
''parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus." (Wein- 
garten, p. 564.) The mottoes of some of the coming 
popes (eleven in all) are, ** Lumen in coelo " (for the 
successor of Pius IX.); then, "religio depopulata," 
"fides intrepida," "pastor angelicus," "pastor et 
nauta," " flos florum," etc The last one reads thus : 
" Petrus II. Romanus, qui pascet oves in multis 
tribulationibus, quibus transactis civitas septfcolis 
diruetur et judex tremendus indicabit populum suum." 
Weingarten thinks it probable that the Benedictine 
Wion is the real author, or finisher, of these prophecies, 
by which he sought to elevate his Order, and that 
they were ascribed to Malachias, partly on account of 
the similarity of his name with that of the last prophet 
of the Old Testament H. B. S.] 

END, 
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